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THE following pages have been se- 
kfeted lor tlie most |»art from the writ- 
ings ' of the missionary brethrep at Se- 
ttxnpore, and those of their friends. The 
^ hrief narratives^^ was drawn np in, Eng* 
kmd. The Essays are formed chiefly 

* 
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Spovk a series of interesting dialogues 
composed by Dr. Marshman. The otheif 
Articles are selected from " the Periodical 
a^ounts^' of the Society, excepting the 
article ^' JBengal^'^^ which is a production 



IV . PREPACEU 

of Mr. Ward, and taken from his inter- 
esting liistory " of the writings^ religi(nt^'\ 

and manners of the Hindoos.?^ 

■ 
This compilation is presented to the^ 

puhlic from an anxious desire that Mis- 
sionarj Intelligence may be circulated, 
autd that an holy ardour may be excited 
and vigorous efforts employed fop the 
conversion of the heathen and the conse- 
quent diffusion of the great Saviour's enoui; 
pire. The detaQ is limitted to the Baptist 
Mission in India. Had the bounds of this, 
publication, admitted, it would hav^ been 
gratifying to have introduced a descrip- 
tion of other Missions, both of European 
and American origin. The present wiU^ 
however, show that the moral state of the 
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PREFACE. V 

heathen calls aloud for oiir piety, our la- 
bours, and our prayers, that efforts, in the 
name of the Lord, for their conversion 
shall not prove fruitless, and that obliga* 
tions to seek the spread of the gospel 
rest alike on all the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. 

W. STAUGHTON. 
May 9, 1811. 
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OF THE 



BAPTIST MISSION. 



SECTION I. 

The formation of the Society, and the sending out of 
its ttuojirst Missionaries. 

AUl an association of ministers and churches 
held at Nottingham, in 1784, it was resolved to set 
apart an hour on the first Monday evening in every 
month for extraordinary prayer for the revival of reli- 
gion, and for the extending of Christ's kingdom in the 
world, l^is resolution was attended to for about se- 
ven years with some degree of zeal and importunity. 
In 1787', Mr. Carey was ordained pastor of the 
church at Moulton, and joined the association. From 
his first entering on the work of the ministry, if not 
from an earlier period, his mind appears to have been 
deeply impressed with the state of the heathen world; 
In reference to this object he made himself acquainted 
with the geography, population, and religion of the va- 
rious nations of the earth; and with the labours of 
Chrvitians, both of early and later ages, in propagating 

B 
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gospel. He also acqi^red some considerable know- 

jre of the languages, pardcularly Latin, Crreek and 

brew ; and all seemed to be directed to the sape 

i. Whenever he m^t with his brethren in the mi- 

jtry, he would seldom omit to converse with them on 

.e importance and practicability of missions* 

These conversa^ns, together ^ith the monthly 

irajrer meetings, wrought considerably on the minds 

y! the ministers. It seemed scarcely reconcilable with 

sincerity to pray month after month, and year after 

year, for the enlargement of Christ's kingdom, aAi use 

no means for enlarging it. . 

About 1790 J Air. Carey visited Birmingham.,. and 
became acquainted with Mr. Pearce, whose kindred 
soul entered with ardour into all his views. Some of 
the leading members also of Mr. Pearce's church were 
much interested in his proposals, and promised to as 
ftii^t hinu 

In the spring of 1791, at a ministers' meeting. held ; 
Clipstone, the two sermons that were preached bo 
much upon this subject. One was delivered by M! 
SutcltfF, from 1 Kings xix. 10. I have been very jealt 
for the Lord God ofUpstSy &?c. and the pther by I 
Fuller, from Hag. u 2; Thus speaketh the Lor, 
MostSj saying. This people say. the time is not ci 
the time -that the Lord*s house should be built. A 
worship was over, Mr. Carey perceiving the min< 
his brethren impressed by what they had been hea 
was very desirous, that before they parted they \ 
come to some resolution on the forming of a Mi 
ary Society. The onljr resoktion that was ft 
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however at this time was, that as Mr. Carey was 
known to have a manuscript by him on the subject, he 
should be requested to revise and print it for the con- 
sideration of the religious public* 

In the spring of 1792, the annual association was 
held at Nottingham, and IMr. Carey was one of the 
preachers. His sermon was founded on Isa. liv. 2, 3, 
Enlarge the place of thy tent^ and let them stretch forth 
the curtains cf thine habitations : spare not^ lengthen 
thy cords^ and strengthen thy stakes ; for thou shalt 
break forth on the right hand and on the left^ &c. Hav- 
ing obser\'ed in his introduction, that the church was 
here addressed as a desolate widow, dwelling in a lit- 
tle cottage by herself ; that the command to enlarge 
her tent contained an intimation, that there should be 
•an enlargement in her family ; and that to account for 
so unexpected a change she was told, that her " Maker 
was her husband," who should be " called the God 
of the ^Yhole earth ;" he took up what he conceived to 
be the spirit of the passage in two exhortations, viz. 
Expect ureat things — Attempt great things. 
The eflpect of this discourse was considerable. A reso- 
lution was passed, that a plan should be prepared 
against the. next 7mnister^s meeting at Kettering^ for 
forming a society for propagating the gospel among the 
heathen ; and Mr. Carey generously engaged to devote 
the profits which might arise from his late publication 
on the subject, to the use of such a society. 

In agreeing upon a plan we had no difficulties to 
encounter from diversity of opinion, for in every thing 
of importance there was a happy unanimity, "We con- 
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though every person who should subscribe 10/. at once;, 
or 10*. 6d. per aiinnm, was considered a member ; yet 
as^the committee, to whom the management was in- 
trusted, consisted either of ministers, or respectable 
characters in the different churches, who would ^ct 
without any pecuniary reward, and whose places as 
they should die, would be filled up at a general meet- 
ing by others of like character, it was thought as great 
a preservative as hiiman means could suggest; and 
such it has hitherto proved. The names of the first 
committee were, yohn Ryland^ Reynald Hogg^ IVilliam 
Carey ^ John Sutdiff^ and Atidrexu Fuller. Re}niold 
Hogg w^ chosen Treasurer, and Andrew Fuller Se- 
cretary. X 

Mr. Pearce of Birmingham w^as present at this meet- 
ing, and entered into the undertaking with aU..his heart. 
On returning home he stated particulars to his friends 
who immediately formed an assistant society amongst 
themselves, and collected TO/, towards the fund. 

On Oct. 31, 1792, a meeting was held at Northamp- 
ton. Mr. Pearce was added to the committee, and an 
address to the public ordered to be drawn up. 

On Nov. 13, the committee met again at Northamp- 
ton. Here they learned that 3Ir. John Thomas^ who 
had been several years in Bengal, preaching the gos- 
pel to the natives, was then^ in London, endeavouring 
to establish a fund for a mission to that country, and. 
that he was desirous of engaging a companion to re- 
turn whh him to the w^ork. The committee consider- 
ed this as a probable opening in Providence, and resolv. 
ed that the Secretary should made inquiry- concerning 
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Mr. Thomas, as to his character, principles, abilities, 
success, &€•; that if things should prove agreeable, ho 
might be invited to go out as one of their missiona- 
nes. 

Inquiry was made, and the accounts which were re* 
ceived proved satisfactory. It appeared that Mr. 
Thomas was by profession a surgeon ; that after hav- 
ing embraced the gospel under the ministry of Dr. 
Stennet, he, in the year 1 783, went out as surgeon of 
the Oxford East Indiaman ; that while he was in Ben- 
gal he ttit a desire to communicate the gospel to the 
natives ; and that being encouraged to do so by a reli- 
gious friend, he obtained his discharge from the ship, 
and after learning the language, continued from the 
year 1787 to 1791 preaching Christ in different parts 
of the couiiUy. He described the Hindoos as super- 
stitious ; attached to what is called cast^ and very im- 
moi^ ; but tolerant, and willing to hear whatever was 
respectfully addressed to them. He also mentioned a 
few individuals of whose conversion to Christ he enter- 
tained hope ; namely, Ram Boshoo^ Mohun Chimdy and 
Parbotee. The two latter were Brahmans. 

On Jan. 10, 1793, a committee meeting was held at 
Kettering, when the Secretary reported the result of 
Ids inquiries respecting Mr. Thomas, which was satis- 
factory to all present.. The committee being fully of 
(pinion that a door was now open for a mission to the 
East Indies, resolved to invite Mr. Thomas to go out 
as one of their missionaries ; and to endeavour to fur- 
nish him with a colleague. Mr. Carey being present, 
stod his xnind towards missionary work well known^ 
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was asked, if he were willing to accompany Mr. Tho*! 
mas ? to which he readily answered in the affirmative^ 

Within the last two or three years Mr. Carey hadj 
removed from Moulton to Leicester, but had never losia 
sight of this great object, nor concealed from the peo- 
ple he served his earnest desire, whenever opportunity, 
offeree^, to engage in it ; and though die church at Lei- 
cester were greatly attached to him, and he to them^ 
yet when they heard of his consenting to go, they could 
not conscientiously object to it, but freely gave him lip,' 
trusting in God to supply them with another pkstor. 

In the former part of this meeting Mr. Thomas wa». 
not. present; the committee however were employed 
in reading his papers, which had been communicated 
to them. In the evening he himself arrived at Ketter-^ 
ing, and fully acceded to all that was proposed to him. 

The committee then resolved to support him and 
Mr. Carey, with their families, to the utmost of their 
power, till they should be able to support themselves. 

The next step was to calculate the expense of send- 
ing them out, and to obtain the means of defraying it. 
The expense was estimated at 500/. which sum requir- 
ed to be raised in about three or four months. To ac- 
complish this the committee frankly stated to the reli- 
gious public their plan, requesting that so far as it ap- 
peared to be deserving of encouragement, they would 
encourage it. Letters also were addressed to the most 
active ministers of the denomination throughout the 
kingdom, requesting their concurrence and assistance*^ 
The result was, that more than twice the sum whidi 
l!ad been asked for was collected; yet, when the w<ak 
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nished, the actual expense had so far exceeded the 
ate, that there were only a few pounds to spare, 
principal cause of this was- the circumstance of 
'arey's whole f ami hj^ with Mrs. Carey's sister, be- 
iduced to accompany him. At first it was suppos-^ 
It Mr. Carey would go out with only his eldest son, 
itth a view of returning ; but when things canie 
risis, Mrs. Carey consented to go with him, pro- 
ber sister would accompany her ; and this cir- 
ance, though it added to the expense, yet upon the 
, was considered as favourable to the object. 
March 20th, 1793, a meeting was held at Leices- • 
r prayer, and the solemn designation of the Mis- 
ies. At this meeting Messrs FawCett of Hebden 
e, Hopper of Nottingham, Mills of Sheepshead, 
iel of Arnsby, Staughton of Northampton, (now of 
lelphia) Morris of Clipstone, Yates of Leicester, 
of Glenn, Trinder of Northampton, Wilson of 
, and Hobson of Walgrave, were added to the 
ittee. 

r brethren set sail on June 13th, 1798, on board 
mcess Maria, a Danish Indiaman. After their de- 
e we had time for reflection. In reviewing the 
5 of a few preceding months we were much im- 
d. We could scarcely believe that such a num- 
" impediments had in so short a time been remov- 
he fear and trembling which had possessed us at 
Ltset, had insensibly given way to hope and joy. 
ne by the magnitude of the object, and by the 
raging promises of God^ we had found difficul- 
ibside as wc approached them, and ways opened^, 
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beyond all our expectations. The thought of hari 
done something towards enlarging the boundaries 
our Saviour's kingdom, and of rescuing poor Heatl 
and Mahometan^ from imder satan's yoke, rejoit 
our hearts. We were glad also to see the people of 
offering so willingly ; some leaving their country, othe^ 
pouring in their property, and all imiting in prayer* i 
heaven for a blessing. A new bond of union was ftl 
nished between distant ministers iand churches. Somi 
who had backslidden from God were restored, and odj 
crs who had long been poring over their unfruitfiilnttl 
and questioning the reality of their personal religiod 
having their attention directed to Christ and his kinj 
dom, lost their fears, and found that peace which I 
other pursuits they had sought ia vain. Christians d 
different denominations discovered a common bond c 
affection ; and instead of always dwelling on thin(j 
wherein they differed, found their account in uniting! 
those wherein they were agreed. In short, our heai^ 
were enlarged ; and if no other good had arisen frox 
the undertaking than the effect produced upon our ow 
minds, and the minds of Christians in our own countr] 
It were more than equal to the expense. 

SECTION II. 

The arrival of the Miaeionariea in Tndia^ and iheir net— 
tlement in the neighbourhood of Alalda. 

AFTER many anxious thoughts about our br< 
thren, letters were received on July 29th, 1 794, infomc 
ing us of their safe arrival, and containing a fewj^ 
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rs, as to tlieir difficulties and their prospects* 
met with Ram Boshoo soon after their arrival i 
Lind to their grief that he had not kept himself from 
The letters, upon the whole, contained as much 
ragemeht as could be expected. We afterwards 
d however, that for the first three or four months, 
Darey was reduced to great straits and trials, 
igh a number of occurrences, which he could 
-event, the investment, which was taken out for 
immediate support, was sunk; and he, with his 
ind family, in a foreign land, were utterly desti- 
f the means of subsistence. Taking his family 
lim, he went about forty miles east of Calcutta in 
U On Feb. 6th, 1 794, he stopped at Dehatta, the 
ince of the late Charles Short, Esq., who after- 
\ married his wife's sister, and whose generosity 
indness, in a time of such extremity, ought never 
forgotten. 

this neighbourhood he built him a house, or tent, 
bought of taking land, and of cultivating it for his 
>rt ; but early in March he received a letter from 
a, inviting him to go, with his family, and take the 
ight of an indigo factory belonging to Sir. U — . 
:olleague, also Sir. Thomas, who had stopped at 
itta, under an idea of supporting himself by his 
ssion, received a little before, a similar invitation, 
.mstanced as they were, they could not but consi- 
: as an interposition of Providence in favour both 
em and their object, and accordingly complied 
it. 
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This undertaking 4iowever occasioned some r 
tions at home, chiefly among those who were not s 
]y acquainted with the^erms on which the Misj 
ries left their countr}^ which were, that they w( 
be supported by the Society till they should be a 
support themselves. Conscious as they were of i 
from the purest motives, the fears which were < 
tained by some lest they should get entangled in w 
Jy pursuits, grieved them. The strain in which 
Carey wrote in his Journal at the time is suffici 
expKssive of his disinterested regard for the mis 
" What is there," says he, " in all this world wort) 
ing for, but the presence and service of God ? I : 
burning desire that all the world may know this 
and serve him. Oh, how long will it be ere I 
know so much of the language of the country, 
preach Christ crucified in it !" "I am resolved to 
to the Society that my circumstances are such t 
shall not need their future support, and to dev 
sum monthly for the printing of the Bengalee Bi 

Mr. Carey was not able to set off for Malda till 
23d, 1/94. While thus detained he seems to hav 
much from the want of Christian society, and of 1 
able to preach to the natives ; and yet to have 
greatly supported. "I seem," rfayshe, inhisjoi 
of April 8th, " to be cast out of the Christian w- 
and am unable yet to speak with any advantage t( 
heathens. I have no friend to stir up, or encou 
me in the things of God. The infidelity of Europ 
grieves me. Thoy tell me that the conversion o: 
natives is impossible. In Englancl X should not be 
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:ouraged by the sayings of unbelievers ; but here I 
laye no Christian friend to sympathize with me, nor am 
[ able to make the trial* by preaching the gospel. All 
my hope is in God. Without his power no £uropean 
could possibly be converted, and his power can con- 
vrert a^y Hindoo. When I reflect that HE hath stir- 
red me up to the work, and wrought wonders in pre- 
paring the way, I can hope in his promises, and am 
encouraged and strengthened." 

It was observed, that under all the triak of the first 
^-ear, our dear brodier, in jiis communications to the So* 
ciety, made the least of them ; and was much more con- 
cemed lest they should be discouraged, than for any 
thing which he himself endured. 

Arriving at Malda on June 15th, he found himself in 
very agreeable society. Kext day he preached twice in 
English, and his friend and colleague, Mr. Thomas, 
met him. His pleasure was great on this occasion, 
being heightened by the recollection of the last six 
months. " I feel," said he, *^ as if released from a pri- 
son and restored to the joys of Christian fellowship.— 
Suiely the Liord is not thus making room for us, and 
removing every difficulty out of the way, without some 
gracious designs towards us." 

Mr. Carey then accepted the superintendence of an 
Indigo-factory at^Mudnabatty, and Mr. Thomas of ano- 
other at Moypauldiggy, both in the neighbourhood of 
Malda; and covenants were granted to them by the 
British Government. Letters were then sent to Eng- 
land expressing great pleasure in their being able to de- 
clii^ at present any further assistance, and hoping that 
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the funds of the Society would be employed in a 
mission. 

On the arrival of these letters a meeting was 1 
Amsby, April Tth, 1795. The question was pi 
pecting another mission, and which was thought 
present to be desireable. At^he same time two 
men, Mr. Jacob Grigg and Mr. Jas. Rodway, hac 
ed themselves as missionaries, and were conside 
suitable persons. The committee therefore re 
on another mission to Africa, in the neighbourh 
Sierra Leone. In the autumn of 1 795, the mii 
ries left England; but through the indiscretion 
of dien&^ and the ill health of the other, the un( 
ing failed* 

The Hev. Mr. Hogg, finding his situation in 
tent with the treasurership, proposed to resign ii 
committee thanked Mr. Hogg for his past atte 
and chose in his stead Mr. King of Birmingham 
Jos. Dent of Northampton was at the same tin 
sen a member of the committee instead of Mr. 1 
deceased. The members also of the Assistant i 
at Birmingham were incorporated into the con 
of the Primary Societ}^. At the same time it ^ 
solved to propose it to the subscribers, in the nex 
ber of the Periodical Accoimts, Whether a small 
the Society's funds might not be properly appliec 
encouragement of preaching the gospel in the m 
enlightened villages in our own country ? 

In the spring of 1796, Mr. John Fountain^ c 
himself as a missionary, was accepted, and sent 
join the brethren in India. The same year it w 
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posed that two of the Bristol students daring the va* 
cation should supply the churches at Salisbury and 
Broughton, and that Mr, Saffer}'^ and Mr. Stcadmau, 
the pastors of those churches, should be requested for 
that time to preach the gospel through the county of 
Cornwall. ITiis request was complied wiili ; and as it 
was thought to be productive of good effects, the same 
was repeated the next year by Messrs. Steildtnan and 
Franklin. 

The above measures v/crc engaged in, mostly under 
an idea that our brethren in India were now able to sup- 
port themselves ; but in a little time they found their 
resources precarious, and again requested our assist- 
ance. It was then resolved to pay them the whole of 
tlicir arrears, and to c<intinuc to allow them as from the 
beginning* 

SECTION III. 

Progress of the Missiofi in Bengal^ from 

1794 to 1799. 

THE missionaries being settied as superinten- 
dents of the indigo works at Mudnabatty and Moy- 
pauldiggy, they had each an opportunity of addressing 
the workmen, and of making excursions to the sur- 
rounding villages. But during the first year Mr. Carey 
had repeated attacks of an intermittent fever with a 
dysentery. Mrs. Carey also, and their eldest son were 
much afflicted; and their third son, Peter, at five years 
of age, died of a mortification in hb bowels. As soon 
they were" able to apply themselves to the work, they 
setup schools at their respective factories; preached 
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every Lord's day, and frequently on "week days ; aj 
Mr. Thomas was particularly kind to the poor, 
administering medicines an^, conversing with thei 
Many people Besides the workmen attended their pre 
ching. But. for a considerable time it seemed to 
without effect. There were however a Mr. Long, ai 
a Mr. Powell, two Englishmen who had settled in Be 
gal, who were each baptized ; and on Nov. 1st, ITS 
they, with the missionaries, formed a church, and cor 
memorated the Lord's death in the Supper. Mr. Lo: 
was afterwards excluded for improper conduct; b 
Mr. Powell continued a. useful character till his deal 
which was at Dinagepore, dd Sept. 25th, 1802. 

After two years labour some appeared to be impn 
sed by the word. " My pundit," says Mr. Thorns 
*^ asks questions, sheds tears, and requests part of t 
scriptures of us." His name was Podo Loson. M 
Carey also entertained considerable hopes of a youi 
Brahman of the name of CassinanU The Brahma 
Mohun Chund^ also, who had professed to believe t 
gospel while Mr. Thomas was first in India, came 
them, and continued for some time with them. 1 
ward the end of 1796, just at the time of Mr. Fou 
tain's arrival, there were several Mahomedans wl 
appeared not a little promising ; particularly So&km'i 
at Mudnabatty, and Tardee^ DoorgotteeOy &c. at Mc 
pauldig^ ; where also there was a general attention 
the word. But none of them had resolution enough 
give up their cast, nor have they since associated w: 
Christians. 

These disappointments must have been very disco 
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raging; yet, while the parties contbiued promising, 
they served no doubt to strengthen the hands of the 
missionaries. Early in 1797 they visited Bootan^ and 
were kindly treated by the Soubah, a person in autho- 
rity. The effect was, a desire, whenever opportunity 
offered, to introduce the gospel into the countr\% 

Nor were the whole of their labours in this neigh- 
bourhood in vain. Mr. Carey was situated within 
about thirty, and Mr. Thomas within about fifteen 
English miles of the city of Dinagepore^ containing a 
population equal to Birn^ingham or Manchester. From 
this city a letter was received, signed by five Hindoos, 
intimating that about three years before that time the 
Brahman Mohun Chund had been there, and had told 
them a little about the gospel of God ; promising also 
to send them certain parts of the translation, but which 
had not been sent. 'J^he object of the letter was to re- 
quest a sight of the translation, and some person to be 
sent to give them further instruction. 

About the same time they heard of a Mr. Ignatius 
Fernandez^ a gentleman of Portuguese extraction, re- 
residing in that city, who was desirous of hearing the 
gospel. Upon the whole they determined to go. First 
Mr. Fountain and Mr. Powell went over; then Mr^ 
Fernandez paid a visit to Mr. Thomas ; and afterwards 
Mr. Carey went and preached. Mr» Fernandez embra- 
ced the gospel with much affection, and proved a most 
amiable and valuable character. At his own expense 
he built a place for Christian worship, and his heart 
and house were always open to the missionaries. Here 
also they met with Mr. William Cunningham, Begistei^ 

c. 2 
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of the.civil court, and assistant to the Magistrate at 
Dinagepore, whose regards to them and the gosp^ 
gready endeared him to them* From the magpistratc 
himself also they received much friendly treatment. 

Mr. Fernandez was afterwards baptized. It was at 
his house that Mr.' Fountain, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 
Powell died. He is at this time the diligent and useful 
pastor of a church in the same place. 

Nor was the introduction ofthe gospel at Dinagepore 
the only permanent effect of the labours of the mission- 
aries in the neighbourhood of Malda. About fifty lads 
were taught to read and write, who would otherwise 
have known nothing. It was there, too, that the scrip- 
tures were translated into tlie Bengalee language, rea)- 
dy to be printed as soon as opportunity offered. We 
have also of late been informed of pleasing appearances 
in that neighbourhood, by the ministry of some of the 
native preachers. May tjiey reap in joy the harvest for 
which the missionaries sowed in tears I 

SECTION IV. 

Four other Missionaries sent out^ and the seat of 
the Mission removed to Serampore. 

AS repeated requests had been made for more 
missionaries, and particularly for one who should un- 
derstand the printing business, the committee paid 
every possible attention to this object. In the spring' ol 
1 799, they were enabled to send out four men and foui 
women ; namely, Mr. and Mrs. Marshman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant, M». aodJIrs. Brunsdon, Mr. Wm. Ward. 
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iss Tidd. Mr. Wai-d understood the printing 
s, and Mr. and Mrs. Marshman had kept a 

instructions given them were, among other 
to *'*' beware, both from a principle of conscience 
>m a regard to their own interest, and that of 
ision, of intermeddling with any political con- 
-to be obedient to the laws in all civil affairs — ^to 
magistrates, both supreme and subordinate, and 
le same things to others— -in fine, to apply them- 
vholly to the all-important concerns of that evan- 
service to which they had so solemnly dedicated 
Ives. Moreover, that "however gross might 
idolatries, and heathenish superstitions that 
fall under their notice, they should sedulously 
sdl rudeness, insult, or interruption during the 
mce of such superstitions, observing no methods 
»se of Christ and his apostles, namely, the ptff- 
ig use of scripture, reason, prayer, meekness. 






brethren embarked on board the Criterion, com- 
d by Captain Wickes, on May the 25th, 1799; 
ter an agreeable voyage, arrived at the Danish 
lent of Serampore, on Oct; 13th of the same year, 
thence they wrote to Mr. Carey and waited his 

Lord's day Oct. 27th, they had public worship, 
e Danish governor (Col. Bie) with several other 
nen attended. — ^The same day Mr. Grant was 
ill of a cold, attended with a kind of stupor; and 
lowing thursday died. The governor, his fami- 
d a number of Europeans attended the fbaetaL 
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On Xov. 9tii, Mr. Fountain arrived from Mucbu 
batty and was married to Miss Tidd ; and on the 14A 
,. he and Mr. Ward set off to visit Mr. Carey at thi 
place. 

Circumstances at this time were difficult, and deli 
cate. Mr. Carey had made all the interest he could, tha 
the four missionaries, and their wives, might be permit 
ted to proceed and settle in the neighbourhood of Mai 
da, but without effect. As they could not come to hint 
the only alternative was, whether he should go to theni 
or whether they should labour separately. The deciuoi 
of this question was the object of Mr. Ward's journey 

In respect of Mudnabatty, the factory at that pUm 
had, owing to the failure of the crops, been given up4 
and Mr. Carey with a view to provide for the mission 
had taken a small place at Kidderpore, about twelvi 
miles distant, where he intended to carry on a little bu> 
siness, and to erect some dwellings for the other mifr 
sionaries. The relinquishing of this undertaking wouki 
be a loss of 500/. They had formed a church— God 
had given them some Europeans for their hire— a de- 
gree of light had been diffused among the natives— 4 
school was established"^ — the state of things at Dinage- 
pore was promising— the Society would be burdened 
with new expenses, &c. &c. On the other hand, A& 
Carey's engagements at Mudnabatty were within a fen 
weeks of terminating — at Serampore, they would meet 
with protection and accommodation— the great ends ol 
the mission, particularly the printing of the scriptures, 

* 

* Thia however, muBt hftve been given up on removing to Kid 
derpore, equally as to Serampore- 
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were likely to be answered in that situation rather than 
in the other— the country was more populous-— All 
tilings considered, Sir. Carey determined to remove* It 
was not a light matter to him ; but a necessity seemed 
to be laid upon him. On Jan. 10th, 1800, he arrived 

I It Serampore ; and the next day was introduced to the 
Governor, who received him in a xtry friendly man- 
ner. 

I The first object of attention was to settle a plan of 
family government. All the missionaries were to preach 
ind pray in turn ; one to superintend the affairs of the 
Ibmily for a month, and then another ; Mr. Carey was 
^pointed treasurer, and keeper of the medicine chest ; 
I Mr. Fountain, librarian ; Saturday evening wa^ devoted 
to adjusting any differences which mig^t arise during 
die week, and pledging themselves to love one ano- 
IAcr ; finally, it was resolved^ that no one should engage 
in any private trade ; but zuhatever was done by any 
member of the family y should be done for the benefit of 
the mission* 

The rent of lodgings which they at present occupi- 
ed was very high. They therefore purchased a house, 
by the river side, with a pretty large piece of ground. 
b had various accommodations, but the price alarmed 
j.them ; yet the rent in four years would have amounted 
to the purchase. 

•Mr. Carey having nearly finished the translation of 
fte Old and New Testament into Bengalee ; having al- 
so obtained a press, and agreed with a letter-founder 
at Calcutta for types, all things were now in readiness 
for- printing. Accordingly, the press being set up, un* 
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der the direction of Mr. Ward, they proceeded to adu 
vertise for subscribers to the Bengalee Bible. And ai 
it was necessary for their support to attend to printiDg 
in general, and to open a school to be superintended 
by Mr. and Mrs. Marshman, each was included in du 
advertisement. As an encouragement at the out-aefc 
they were promised the government printing, and thi 
teaching of the governor's children. Some inquiry WM 
made by the governor-general, respecting the presa | 
but on being informed that (official papers for the Da* 
nish government excepted), its operations were con- 
fined to the printing of the Scriptures, and religioui 
tracts ; and that the missionaries made it an invarii^ 
ble rule to print nothing of a political nature, he wsl 
satisfied. 

SECTION V. 

Progress of the Mission at Seramfiore from 1800 to 1807/ 
containing the firincifial eventa under each year mccei' 
nvely, 

1800. 

AS soon as the missionaries were settled at Seram" 
pore,those who had acquired the language began preachr 
ing the gospel both in the town and neighbourhood< 
The first sheet of the Bengalee New Testament wai 
struck off May 16th. They printed 2000 copies, be* 
sides five hundred of the gospel by Matthew, for im- 
mediate distribution. Early in June they opened a 
Bengalee school, in which the children of those natives 
who chose to send them, were taught gratis ; and bf 
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iit 20th of July there were forty scholars. A native 
rfthe name of Gokool^ residing at Serampore, appeared 
lobe much affected with what he heard and saw. Ear- 
ly in August Mr. Ward speaks of having had Mr. Ca-. 
ray's two eldest sons in his room for religious conver- 
ndon'^and instruction; and says, ^^they wept, read, 
payed, and asked questions." " All our brethren," 
aiys Mr. Carey about the same time, " have lately been 
Qore than usually solicitous for the spread of the go^- 

Blr. Fountain had been visited by a severe dysente- 
Jy, which laid him aside for several weeks. He had so 
&r recovered, however, as to set off with Mrs. Foun- 
tain on a journey up the countr}'^, and on July 26th, 
reached Dinagepore. By letters which he wrote to his 
brethren, it appeared that he was nearly recovered ; but 
the disorder returned, and on Aug. 20th, at the house 
of Mr. Fernandez, he died. All was done for him 
tiiat medical skill and Christian kindness could do ; 
but all was ineffectual. He was resigned and happy. 

In October, Mr. Marshman and Mr. Ward began to 
preach to the natives : and Felix Carey going out with 
the latter, addressed them in a striking, simple, and 
evangelical strain. 

Soon after this an afflicted lady came up the river 
from Calcutta. She intended to have gone farther, 
but feeKng herself unable, stopped at Serampore. 
Saving taken lodgings at the hotel, she inquired for an 
English prayer book. As no such article could be had 
ftt the hotel, her desire was communicated to the mis- 
nonaries. But neither could they furnish her with the 
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article she wanted- Mr. Marshman, however, wr- 
her a friendly note, and accompanied it with two otl 
books, pointing out the way to everlasting life. 1 
lady came next morning to the mission-house, ap] 
rently in great distress of mind, and inquiring what j 
must do? She requested permission to stop duri 
family worship. The hymn sung on that occasion w 
"Come ye sinners, poor and wretched-" She ^ 
greatly affected, and asked leave to attend with th< 
every day during her continuance at Serampore. 1 
ter this she was desirous of hearing more about t 
way of salvation, and Mr. Marshman discoursed 
the atonement as the ground of acceptance with G< 
read the agony in the garden, the 53d chapter of Isai: 
and the third chapter of the Romans, while she w 
the greatest eagerness drank in the doctrine oft 
cross. In a short time she returned to Calcutta, a 
died ; and they had every reason to hope, in the fa 
of Christ. 

After the lady's decease, Mr. Marshman saw I 
husband, from whose account of her last end his ho| 
were strengthened. ,The event also appeared to ha 
made a considerable impression on his mind. He pre 
ed to be conversant with the Bible, and yet totally i 
norant of the way of salvation. He was quite astonij 
ed at what was stated to him from Rom. iii. 23 — 28i 
After a long and serious conversation, nearly at mi 
night they both kneeled down, and prayed in succ< 
sion. The gentleman's name \<^as Rolt. He was aftJ 
wards baptized, and married for his second wife A! 
Brunsdon's widow. 
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» Thomas, who was preaching in B heerboomy 'dbowt 
id of October paid a visit at Serampore, and 
;ht with him a Hindoo^ whose name was Fakira^^ 
iqm he entertained great hopes. Fakira of h'lS 
iccord proposed to be baptised, and all were sa- 
l with his profession ; hut before tlie time, he left 
npore, find went amongst his relatives, w'lth a 

as he said, first to fetch his child. Whether his 
ition failed him, or whether he was forcibly de- 
i by his relations, the missionaries h.eard no 

of him. 

iring this visit, Mr. Thomas's conversations and 
rs were observed' to be more than usually impres- 
He himself says in his journal of Oct. 12th, 
►nged for the out pouring of God's Spirit, and 
3k for it belie vingly for an hour or more together, 
lidnight I was enabled to pour out strong cries 
upplications to God. Speaking also of the other 
onaries, he says, *' The holy unction appears on 

all, especially of late." A weekly prayer-mcet- 
as set up at Mr. Thomas's desire, for the success 
; mission ; and what was observed of Mr. Carey, 
s to have been common to them all, that the death of 
t was mort and more the theme of their preaching, 
x\y in November many repaired to the mission- 
; for the gospel by Matthew, which was given to 
\iO desired it. On the 25th, Mr. Thomas was 
I to attend a man whose arm was dislocated. 
• tliC operation, he talked to him verj'^ impressive- 
iceming his salvation. The name of the man was 
"no. He wept like a child, and even sobbed while 
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Mr. T. talked to him. Goiool, of whom mention lias 
been made' before, lived near him, and was present at 
the time. Two days after this, Kristno wanted to 
come to the missicHi-house for instruction ; for he said, 
they had not only cured his arm but brought him the 
news of salvation* 11^ and Gakool came together and 
heard the word. The consequence was, GokooPs wife 
and &mily deserted him ; but those of Kristno were 
like-minded with himself. The family of the latter was 
then visited. The women appeared to have learned 
more of the gospel than was expected ; and after hav- 
ing heard it more particularly explained, they declared 
for Christ. 

On the 22d of December, Gokool and Kristno came 

« 

and ate publicly wich the missionaries, by which act 
they threw away their cast. The servants, and as ma^y 
as witnessed it, were astonished, as they had all s^d. 
No one would lose cast for the gospel ; nor were the 
missionaries much short of being so. They saw that 
day what they had been waiting and hoping for many 
years, and concerning which they had met with so paa- 
ny disappointments. Tliis insurmountable clifEculty, 
as it had been considered, seemed now to give way 
without any effort on the part of the missionaries* 
*'God," as Mr. Marshman obsen^ed, "has done it 
with perfect ease. Thus the door of faith is opened 
to the Gentiles ; who shall shut It ? The chain of the 
cast is broken, who shall mend it ? '* 

The same evening, Gokool widiout his family, but 
Kristno with his, came and offered themselves willing- 
ly to the church, each making a solemn profession of 
fjdth in Clirist, and of obedience to his commands* 
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Their hearts, to use the words of Gokool^ seemed 
"' nailed to Christ." Mr. Thomas was ahuost overcome 
with joy. At the close of the meeting tlicy all stood up 
and sung, " Salvation, O the joyful sound," &c. 

It was soon noised abroad that these people had lost 

I cast; and now a time of trial drew near. The nc5rt 
day a great company of people assembled, two thousand 
or thereabouts, pouring out their execrations upon 
I them. Taking them by force, they first dragged them 
before the Danish magistrate ; but he, instead of censur- 
ing, commended them for what they had done. Being 
dismissed, they came a second time with Kristno 
with a new charge, accusing him of refusing to deliver 
up his daughter to a man who had contracted for her 
in marriage. The magistrate however .defended Krist- 
110, and assured the girl that she should not be compell* 
] ed to marry the man against her consent. The gover- 
nor also promised the missionaries that they should 
not be interrupted in baptizing. 

The hubbub that had thus been raised did not shake 
the resolution of Kristno ; but his family, and Gokool 
were intimidated by it. On the 27th they sent to the 
mission-house,- saying, " they wished to put off their 
baptism for a few weeks." Thc^ next day, (liord's day) 

I was the time appointed for baptizing, Kriatno came 
forward, and with Felix Carey, was baptized in the 
Hoogly. A considerable number of Europeans and 
Datives attended ; many of whom appeared to be struck 
with the solemnity of the ordinance. " When Kristno 
came from dressing, (which here is very short work) a 
f German lady who was present, ^ook him by the hand 
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and held him for some moments. She was unable 
make him understand her words, but she manifes 
thanked him in her heail.for having renounced t 
worship of devils." After the Lord's suppei* had be 
celebrated, Kristno said he was " full of joy." 
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On, the first day of January, Mr. Fernandez, wi 
his son and Mr. Powell, arrived frotn BinagepoJ 
His design was, to be baptized, and to place his son 
school. Gokool having absented himself from the mis 
onsiries, was fitting melancholy in his house. KristTk 
heart was happy, and his conversations and prayers 
his family appear to have been blessed to the restori 
of them to a right mind. Being asked by a Europe 
in the street, " What he got by his late profession 
Christianity ?" He answered, ** He got nothing but j 
and comfort : it was the work pf love." 

On Lord's day the 18th, Mr. Fernandez and Jc 
moom CKristno*s wife's sister) were baptized, and jo 
ed the church. At a conversation meeting on the 2$ 
she said, " She had found a treasure in Christ grea 
than every thing else in this world." Kristno said 1 
' chief thoughts now were about the salvation of othei 

About this time Mr. Ward called on a Scotch g< 
tleman who had met with some severe worldly loss 
He said he was religiously educated, and that this : 
strained him a good deal till he came into India, wli 
he became like other Europeans. Ten years ago 1 
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troubles came on. They failed however to produce any 
good in him. lie came to Sernmpore five years since^ 
I but continued to live without (iod till he attended wor- 
ship at the mission-house, when he felt a new kind of 
sensations. After, that he borrowed and read the most 
valuable books in the mission library. His happiest 
houi-s, he said, were at a throne of giace. His llible 
was to him a* new book, llis afflictions appeared in a 
new and interesting light. The law was new ; and the 
way of salvation was precious. 
A widow of the name of Vnna^ Who lived in Krist- 
- »'/* family was observed to weep in hearing Mr. Ward 
discourse to them. She came afterwards with the other 
women to the mission-house. She said one d^v to Mr. 
Carey, " Formerly, I nevei* saw .my sins : now I per- 
ceive that I am a sea of sin." On Feb. 1 3th, she made 
an open profession of Christ's name. Rosoo also CKrisU 
no^9 wife) was present, and appeared to be of the same 
mind. On Lord^s day the 22d, they were both baptized. 
•The elRjct of these baptizings was, that all the chil- 
dreu of the Bengalee school were taken away by their 
parents, lest they should be made Christians } and the 
only children left for instniciion were those of KristnOy 
to whom the missionaries now paid the greater atten* 
! iBon ; and amongst whom there were some hopeful ap- 
pearances. ^ ^ 

The baptized Hindoos appeared to grow much in 
bowledge and affection.. Their manner of speaking 
was singular and impressive. " Christ, (said one) is 
my joy, my hope, my all. If worldly things draw my 
mind from him, I say, Mind, why dost thou leave 

D 2 
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Christ ? There is no other Saviour, If thou leave him 
thou fallest into hell. I charge thee, Mind, that thoi 
keep close to Christ." — '' I was formerly (said another 
in prison. 'IMie light of the gospel came to the prisoi 
door, and I got out. IVly prayer now is that Satan mai 
imprison me no more, 1 ctdl to mind continually th« 
sufferings of Christ." 

The printing of the New Testament being finished 
a meeting for thanksgiving was appointed. Copies wen 
pfesented to the Governor, and the Govemor-Gene< 
ral which were favourably received. All things won 
an encouraging aspect ; except that the state of Mr 
Brunsdon's health excited strong apprehensions tha 
they would be called to part with him. 

In April, Kriatno^s eldest daughter Golook^ was for- 
cibly taken away by the person who had contracted fiw 
her in marriage, and canned to .jUalcutta* As she was 
passing by a police-ofllice she crfed out for justice. Th< 
men who carried her off were of course detained 
When the magistrate inquired into her complaint, sb 
answered, " I have heard of the love and sufferings^o 
Christ : these things have laid hold of my mind ; I am i 
Christian of choice ; and am not willing to go with thi 
man." Ilie magistrate said, he " could not aeparat 
_them^ but would take care that she should profess wha 
religion she chose." ITiis however was what he coul 
not, or did not perform ; and the young woman w« 
much grieved at being left, contrary to her will, in th 
bauds of idolaters. It was also a great trial to Kriatn 
and his family. The women endeavoured to find he 
out, and to furnish her wi& a New Testament andMiQ 
hymns. 



^ 
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About this time Air. Carey was appointed by Marquii^ 
(Vellesley to an imporumt station in the New Ck)llege 
>f Fort-William. He had no expectation of any such 
application being made to him ; and when it was made, 
had some hesitation as to complying with it, lest it 
should interfere with his proper work as a missionary. 
Nor did he accede to the appointment till he had con- 
suked with his brethren, who thought that it might pro- 
mote rather than obstruct the great objects of the mis- 
sion. Every temporal advantage that might arise from 
it would, on the ground of their established rules, be 
only so much added to the missionary stock. 

On the morning of May 8th, the British flag was 
hoisted at Serampore. At ten o'clock the missionaries 
were ordered to appear at the government house. On 
presenting themselves they were treated with the ut- 
most civility, both by the late Danish governor, and 
4e English commander, and told to go on with their 
school, preaching, &c. in the same peaceable way as 
Jbefore. — On the 29th, Gokool^ who had fainted at the 
. outset, come forward again, resolved to join the gospel 
' 'Standard, let the consequences be what they might. On 
June 7th he was baptized ; and what was more sur- 
mizing, his wife, who had made such violent opposi- 
tion was present, and seemed to express some approba- 
&&1 of the gospel. She had listened to her husband 
Aore attentively of late, and her prejudice^ seemed to 
)o^ giving w^y. 

Mesct day Bf r« Carey accompanied Kristno to Ca^ 
.cntta to see his daughter. He talked affectionately to 
the fiuQily ; but whik^ they seemed to be listening tQ 
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his works, he perceived something going forward 
cative of mischief. He therefore stepped into his ] 
quin, and ordered the bearers to take him away, 
opposition which they made to this, left very 
doubt of its being their intention to assassinate 

*Krtstno was now in the habit of talking to his r 
hours who came to him at -his work, in some 
strain as this^: — " In all your worship there is no 
None of the deptas died for sinners ; but Jesus i 
came into the world for this. This is the greates 
I ever heard of. At the house of the missiona 
have seen such love as I never saw before. W 
ihan believes in Christ he gets a new mind. This 
fruit of becoming a Christian, &c. &c." The mi; 
aries from such specimens hoped that he would 
be able to preach Christ to his countrymen. 

On the 3d of July, Mr. Brunsdon, after a long 
tion, died at Calcutta. This, with the deaths i 
preceded it, was a heavy loss to the mission. Ea 
August, the missionaries were visited by their 
respected friend, Capt. Wickes, from Philadel] 
who ^ rejoiced to hear of all the mercy and the 
which the Lord had shewn them. 

GokooPs wife, whose name was Komal^ had no' 
come an attentive hearer and believer of the go 
and as she was always considered as being of a : 
^nd open temper, the missionaries had the less a 
hension of being imposed upon. On the 4th of i 
6er, she was baptized. " We have now, (says 
Marshmaii) si^ baptized Hindoos, whom we es 
more precious than gems. Yet we need great pruc 
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IB our conduct towards them. We have to encourage^ 
to strei^gthen, to counteract, to advise, to disapprove, 
to teach, and to do all in such a manner as to endear 
0ur Saviour and ourselves to them." 

About the same time the missionaries purchased the 
iiouse and premises adjoining their own. Ilie garden 
and out-buildings contained more than four acres of 
land. Hy this addition they had room not only for 
the schools, and for the printing and binding business, 
but also for any new missionaries that might arrive. 
They made themselves trustees for the society, as they 
Ittd done in the first purchase. 

On the 13th of this month, Mr. John Thomas died 
at the house of Mr. Fernandez, at Dinagepore. This 
vas the fourth deada that had taken place among the 
miiBionarififi within the last two years ! For the me- 
JMITB of these foui: missionaries, we must refer to the 
Beriodlcal Accounts, Nos. vii. — x* 

During this month Mr. Ward and Kristno visited 
certain parts of the country, from whitnce persons had 
come for religious instruction, preaching and distribu- 
. ting papers as they proceeded ; and some of the wo- 
«en went to visit their femiile relations up the country, 
^here they also conversed about the gospel. Mr. W. in 
kis excursion was detained by a police officer, on much 
4c same grounds as havehecn lately alleged, viz., that 
^^e Company had given no orders for the natives to lose 
^t. Mr. W. assured him that the papers were entirely 
religious ; and on his offering to sign them with his own 
name, the officer released him. The papers thus signed 
Vere sent to Calcutta, and examined. Some alleged, 
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th^ it was improper to attack the religion of the iiatite 
hut others answered that there was nothing more in t 
papers than had been always tolerated in the Rom 
Catholics in the Company's territories. Nothing thci 
fore came out of it ; and during the administration 
Marquis Wellesley nothing more was heard on the sv 
ject. During the months of November and Decemt: 
there were many people inquiring after the gospel, a 
some hopeful appearances among the Portuguese C 
tholics at Calcutta. 

In the course of this year, Col. Bie tranamitted 
his government an account of the settlement of the m 
sionaries at Serampore, in consequence of which 1 
Danish Majesty directed the Royal College of.Coi 
merce at Copenhagen to signify his pleasure to the g 
vemor of Serampore, that the society of missionari 
be considered as under his Majesty's protection and.j 
tronage, which they accordingly signified by a lett« 
bearing date Sept. 5th, 1801. 

The Governor-General also of British India, w 
pleased to assure one of the missionaries, that he *' w 
prefectly acquainted with all the concerns and opei 
tions at Serampore, and felt great satisfaction at th< 
affairs being attended with a degree of success." 
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This year was introduced by a solemn thanksgi 
ing to God for his great goodness during that whi 
was past, with the baptizing of a native of the name 



Petumher Shingee. He had about a month before read 
a tract, which had so impressed his mind that he re- 
solved to find out the writer. On the 12th of December 
1801, he came to the mission-house and heard the gos- 
pel ; on the 20th threw away his cast, and on January 
3d was baptized* He appeared from the first to be very 
uncere and decided, and has proved an honourable and 
useful character* He is since dead."^ 
In the first three montlis of this year there was much 

Ito encourage, and much to try the missionaries* Per- 
sons arrived from the district of Jessore for New Tes- 
taments, in consequence of having read some of the 
tracts distributed in the preceding October ; many were 
inquiring after salvation ; several Europeans were im- 
pressed with the reality of religion; Letters on the 
cfndences pf Christianity had been published in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette, and were now reprinted at Serampore. — 
, On the.omer hand, some unpleasant things took place 
among the baptized, which called for a faithful and 

jif' prudent exercise of discipline; difficulties also arose on 
Ac employment of the converts ; and cases occurred 
of. husbands whose unbelieving wives refused to live 
wHh them. 

Ob .the 4th of April, a native who had previously lost 
cast, of the name of Syam Dass^ was baptized* He 
proved to be a simple-hearted good man, and was 
nvstnOhfental to the conversion of one of his neighbour^ 
(BharutJ ; but died, or was murdered on a journey in 
the autumn of the same year, about five months after 
lis baptism. 

r I ^See the Memoir of bim in Periodical Accounts^ No xril. 
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About this time a Brahman came to Serampoi 
lived with I>ulol. Dulol is a famous leader of ; 
doo sect. They are a kind of deists, setting lij 
the superstitions of the country, and by the cas 
making light also of sin, heaven and hell. He sa 
Dulol sent him to get baptized first, and that h 
self would follow, and bring with him an hi 
thousand disciples ! The missionaries had no f j 
this tale ; they thought it right, however, to pay 
visit. For this purpose Mr. Carey, Mr. Man 
and Kristno (who had fonrierly been one of h 
ciples) set off for Ghospara, the place of his resi 
They preceived him to be a designing man, li"^ 
state upon the credulity of his followers ; and 
the notion, that whatever evil we did, it was Gc 
wrought it in us. After a little friendly but i 
conversation, they parted. The only fevourable ii 
sion which struck them was, that this sect was'c 
ted to shnke the superstitions of the country, 
might prove subservient to the gospel. On Maj 
Mr. Ward and Mrs. Fountain were married. I 
fore the marriages had been performed by an F 
clergyman ; but the missionaries having been a 
to marry their own people, they with the concu 
of the civil authorities, drew up a simple form i 
purpose ; and the business was conducted to the 
faction of all present. Soon after this, three ]M 
mans came from a distance of about sixty m 
inquire after this new way. The missionaries i 
them to stay a few days and judge. They wer 
inquisitive, and stated tiieflr ofejecttonB candidly. 
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the way of salvation was pointed out,' thty piiui greai 
attention, and departed quite pleased with their visit, 
inviting the missionaries into their part of the country. 
Kristno having lost much of his former emploMneut 
by becoming a Christian, the governor was ver}'' kind 

i' I employing him, and in sending for his children to 
ear them. read. Kristno was also employed by Mj-. 
Rolt. ^rhis kindness was the more acceptable, when 
others, even Kuropeans, who pretended to be Chris- 
tians, were joining the idolaters in ridiculing and re- 
proaching hiin. 

The native free-school, which had been deserted on 
the first baptizing, began to recover its former state. 
Its funds also, which were supported by the liberal 
donations of the friends of the g<^spel in different parts 
of tlie country, exceeded all expectations. 

Golook^ Kristno^ s eldest daughter, having returned to 
ber father's house, prayed the missionaries to baptize 
her. After waiting about a month, they complied with 
her request. She was baptized on June 6th.— -Miss 
Rumohr also, a German lady who resided at Ser- 
ampore, was baptized on the 13th. At this time, Mr. 
^ilarshman says, " There is a greater number of inquir- 
ers than at any former period." 

On July 4, four more were baptized ; namely, Peroo^ 
a Mussulman ; Bliarut^ a Ilindoo, whose conversion 
was Occasioned by a conversation with Syam Dass ; 
Petwnber Mitter^ a kaist from Jessore ; and Dropodee^ 
Ws wife. 

Mr. Marshman going one eveniug about ^is time 
to the house of Kristno^ found them spinning. Upon: 
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enquiiy, he found that what a woman might 
industry bears as great a proportion to the wa 
man, as the same employment used to do in ll 
He took occasion from thence to mention the 
tages "which they, as Christians, would derive i 
dustr}', frugality, and contentment with small 
adverting to the case of many poor but hor 
Christians in England, who thus adorned the 
This is a necessary lesson here, as their ides 
dustry and economy are generally ver\- lux. 

Towards the end of this month, a Mussuhnii] 
name was MooracI^ came from PonchetiJiickpho 
they usually call it by way of contraction, J-<u( 
with an invitation from a considcnible number o 
in that part of the countiy, to go and preach 1 
pel to them. It was determined thiit Mr. Mr 
!should go with Moor ad. They set out on the 
August, taking Pctumber Mittj-e and B/iarut \v it 
Arriving at Luckphool on. Lord's day the IJ 
stopped under a large tree, which was the ap 
place for hearing. 'I'he people came together 
ccived tiiem in the most affectionate manner. K 
thig down on the grass, they entered imniedii 
the subject. After having heard with much eari 
for about half an hour, they entreated t'ne prei 
rest, and take some refreshment, lie did so, a 
renewed his suljject. 'Jliey heard with great at 
put questions to him as he proceeded, and insi 
proof for every thing ; but all in the most caudi 
ner. l^he idea of Ciod's hatred of sin being m 
ed more by the death of his Son, than if the 
world had been punished, struck them sensibly. 
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iviiig discoursed four or five hours, Mr. BE ob- 
d tliat they must needs be weary, and proposed 
itire to his boat. To this they consented; but 
followed him to the boat, and while he lay down 
;ep, were in full conversation with Petumber. In 
t two hours he rose and renewed his work. Tak- 
iese words as the ground of his discourse, " Wc 

you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God,*' 
escribed the distanct* that sinners were at from 
: and the insufficiencv of all other wavs of rccon- 
ion but the gosplc. — .Aftt:r this they retired to a 
ida, where they spent the evening, sitting round 
Lsking questions on Christ, the resurrection, a fu- 
state, &c. At nine o'clock Mr. M. retired, full of 
tfulness* and astonishment at what had passed in 
ay ! These people, amounting to some hundreds, 
for the last fourteen years, begun to dislike the 
try of the country ; and attaching themselves to a 
2 elderly man, as their goroo or teacher, had from 
trme been inquiring after the right way. Neelo 
that was the old man's name) had taught them that 
r "was one God whom he called Father^ xvho alone 
to he •worshipped ; that sin was to he forsaken ; and 

a farther revelation was to be expected. It was 
>nsequence of his having heard of the missionaries 

Moorad was sent to Serampore, to request them 
wne and visit them. After Mr, Marshnian had spent 
Lord's day amongst them, as above related, the old 
i.took him aside for private conversation, and ap- 
red to be every averse to brahmanism, and friendly 
he gosplc as opposed to it, recommending it also to 
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his prople, as being the revelation which he had p^ 
them to expect. jMany of the people accompanied 3 
Marshman several miles on his return, and seemed 
part with him with much reluctance. 

" I never saw any Hindoos." says JVlr. M. " exc< 
Krlstno^s family, listen to the gospel like these peop! 
;i:ne can only discover how tht-v realiv feci towards 
Their behaviour towards me was ver}' affectionate.' 

In returning home, ]Mr. M. called on another gor 
who had nearly 20,000 followers. His name was *$ 
I^a?n Daff.^^ and his residence at Juggerdandakai 
There was much less pomp and artifice in him than 
Diilol ; and much less conviction and aiTection than 
Neeloo and his people at Luckphool. 'J'he general i 
prcssion was, that they were loosened from the Him 
and Mahomedan systems, which marked the hand 
providence, and might be introductory to the gospel 

On Sept. 4th, Mr. Rolt of Calcutta was baptiz< 
and joined the church at Serampore. Upon the whc 
many tilings wore an encouraging aspect. They w 
balanced however hy others of a different complexl 
Gokool required to he excluded, and Petxtmber Mit 
to be suspended. On the 25th, Mr. Powell died; i 
about the same time Sijarn Dans was supposed to 
murdered. 

On the 2rLh, three of the Luckphool people arri\ 
at Serampore, with intcllig nee of the Brahmans havl 
raised a persecution against them. Mr. Marshman sc 
after his departure had been hung in effigy by thet 
i^nd these messengers on their setting out were hiss 
away b\' the mob. Thry requested to be visited aga 
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On Oct. 1 1th, Mr. Ward and AVilliam Carey set out 
with them for Luckphool. On their arrival they hafi 
much conversation with Ncelo and his friends, who 
agreed to set up a school, and proposed building a place 
for Christian worship. — During this year Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain were sent out by the committee lo assiet 
in the labours of the India Mission. 
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Tins year was introduced with some painiul evcnt«i 
among' the baptized natives. Kristno^ though an up- 
right character upon the whole, yet by giving way to 
temper, produced a schism in the church, which, had 
it not been managed with great prudence, might have 
been of serious consequence. Be means of expostula- 
tion and forbearance all was rectified. 

While these things exercised the patience of the mis- 
sionaries, they were encouraged by pcrcel\ ing symp- 
toms of repentance in Qr.kool^ whom they had been ob- 
liged to exclude ; also by the coming of two inquirerjj 
sifter the go?pcl, E-jodhtt^sa and Kristno PrcaaiuL The 
former was a^luss'ilman ; and had made an eight day's 
journey, in consequence of having seen a tract. The 
latter was a young Bralimun from IJuhatta. t)n Jan. 
22d, they v/er^i both baptized. Boodhcssa being very 
desirous for some person to go with him to his part of 
the country, Kristno was appointed for that purpose. — 
On the 27th, Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain arrived at So- 

E 2 
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riitnpore. The pleasure with which they were recrlv- 
ed by the native Christians, as well as by the mission- 
rj'ics, was great. " 'i'hey cannot talk our language, 
said they, " but we perceive that all our hearts are one : 
we are united in the death of Christ." — ^^fowards the 
end of this month, besides the Sew Testament, the firsi 
volume of the t)ld, the Paalnis, and a part of Isaiah 
were finished, and began to be a good deal read in dif- 
ferent places. A new fount of Xaggree types was near* 
ly completed ; and a house was taken in Calcutta for 
preaching to both FAiropeans and natives. 

In Februar}' they speak of " the affairs of the mis- 
sion growing more and more weighty." Several new 
inquirers arrivt^d ; amongst Yv'nom was Sheetaram 8 
sooder, from Bishoolv,irry in Jessore, and ^vho on the 
27th was baptized. The zeal, the simplicity, and the 
good conduct of this rnan proved, as will be seen, a 
great blessing t<^ swt lal o{\\\:\ jvlations and neighboursi 
G'jLool having of !;Ue xlisv^overed much of a right 
spirit V/H8 forgiven, uii'I on March 5th, rtstoredto com* 
munion. On the ot:*., i\'tmnhir Shiiigt'c began preach- 
ingto a mixed c(.u^.r^ci^:lion of Hindoos, ^Mussulmans. 
Armenians, and v. .-(^Mu .Ificr praying a short time 
with fervour ;>nd (ousi ^*eI■*•\^, ho sat down, and will 
his hands joiucc' tog'-iher iu-J it retched out, craved 
iheir attention. Tie tlicn spoke for an hi)\xY with faith- 
fulness and propriety, and closed v/ith prayer. The mis- 
sionaries were ])leased and satisfied with this his firs 
attemjvt ; and as it was the first sermon from a native 
considered it as an important ara in the history of th< 
mission, and the increase of such preachers to be th' 
^and desideratum for the couvcisioxi oi xVv^ UmdooS' 
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The dutv'of a Christian native who had more than 
ae wife at the time of his conversion, was discussed 
bout this time. The result seems to have been this, 
hat though the Pfcw I'estanicnt condemns polygamy, 
ret where the party has more wives than one at the 
ime of his becoming a Christian, he is not required to 
put any of them away, only that he shall be unqualified 
for the ministry- 

During this month, Mr. Marshman paid another \i - 
sit to liuckphool, and talked seriously to those who pro- 
fessed to believe in Christ, and yet from fear of tempo- 
ral inconveniences declined to be baptized in his name. 
It appeared to Mr. M. from this visit, very doubtful 
whether the zeal which these people discovered on his 
first going amongst them, did not arise more from op- 
position to the power and influence of the Brahmans, 
than from any just sentiments of the gospel. 

Lord's day, April 3d, was introduced by a morning 
meeting of thanksgiving to God for his mercies. After 
breakfast, Sadutsa^ the brother of Boodhessa^ a farmer ; 
Ram Roteen^ a young kaist, of respectable connexions 
inCtilcutta; and William Carey, Mr. Carey's second 
iioa, were baptized. In the afternoon it v/as observed, 
Aey had a lovely company at the Lord's supper ; and 
tliat their an:5ietv for converts to Christ was now in a 
measure chiuiged into anxiety for those who were al- 
Tcadv converted. 

Tlie next day Kristno Presmid was married to Onwi- 
•^fl, Kriatno^s second daughter. The marriage was con- 
ducted much in the same wav as Mr. Ward's had been. 
Mr. Carey after explaining the nature and ends of mar- 
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riage, and noticing the impropriety of the ilindoo.cu 
toms, read certain poitions of scripture, and the man 
age agreement. The parties then joined hands, promi 
ed love, faithfulness, obedience, &c. ; then signed A 
agreement, to which othefs added their names as vfi 
ncsses. A prayer for a divine blessing followed, an 
the whole w^as concluded with a temperate and cheerfi 
repast of raisins, plantains, &c. The day following dfc! 
-had a supper at the house of Kri^nc^ the bride's fathei 
where all sat down together without distinction o 
colour or country, ^'his to spectators was a new thinf 
It was began and enJed with prayer and praise, an 
afforded a glorious triumph over the cast. 

On the 25th, Sheetaram arrived, bringing with hh 
his sister Osmaree^ and two other persons; namd] 
Golamee^ a, Mussulman, and Kyemee, a Hindoo widom 
who were desirous of hearing the gospel. — ^During tU 
month several of the native brethren, as Krhtno Pfi 
^aud^ Ram JRoteen, &c. went into the villages to tal 
with the people about Christ. They were treated wit 
abuse, but bore it with Christian meekness, telling thci 
abusers, that they " only did w hat every sect did,.wht 
whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, w^ere allowed to pel 
form poohjahs in the streets ; and that insults, stripes 
and even death were good for them, s<*^that God b; 
them did but turn their hearts." 

On the first of May, TazoOy a Mussulman from Bar 
robazar, Radha7noncey a Hindoo woman from the sann 
place, and Oomaree the sister of Sheetaram^ were bap 
tized. The missionaries thought favourably of the tw< 
other person^ who came with Sheetaram ; but owiui 
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le circumstances, which did not aiTect their charac*. 
leir baptism was deferred. Those who were bap- 
after being commended to the grace of God, re- 
l to dieir own homes. Kristno Fresaud^ the yomig 
nan, delivered his first sermon in Benjuiue, much 
satisfaction of the brethren. — A letter from Chin-^ 
informs them of the death of a lady who had 
me of Mrs. Marshman's boaiders, and that there 
ope in her latter end. 

the 3d of July, Bhoyerub or Bkyrub^ a young 
1 Brahman, from the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
'ohn^ formerly a Mussulman, of late called a Por- 
se, were baptized. Soon after this, Sheetaram 
Ls, bringing with him Golamee and Kheymee^ who 
I 19th were baptized. 

August a new and improved edition of the Ben- 
New Testament was begun, as only six hundred 
) remained of the first impression. 
September, Kristno visited Luckphool and Bis- 
irry. On his return he gave a pleasing account 
fetaram^s walk in his family. The four members 
shoohurr}'^ observe the Lord's day, and meet for 
lip. Others also come in an evening, and sit and 
vith him. SheeUram is a mild inoffensive cha- 
, greatJjT- respected ; and though unable to read, 
very active in recommending the Saviour. 
. Ward's health being impaired by too great an 
ion to business, he this month took a journey to 
jeporc, accompanied by young Fernandez, Kristno 
\ud^ and Ram Roteen. They preached at many 
i. Kn^ft7io Presaud addressed his countrymen 
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with much earnestness and fluency. They found 
Fernandez' full of love and good works towards th 
lives. He supports a native school, and adminj 
much relief to the afflicted poor. 

During the last tliree months some very impi 
conduct was found to have taken place amoix^ 
younger branches of one of the families of the Chri 
natives, and in which some of the elder branches 
more or less implicated : but by a faithful and pers' 
ing use of discipline, the parties were about this 
restored to a right state of mind, and to the fello\ 
of the church. 

For several weeks past, 60^:^0/ seemed to be d 
ing near his end. Uis mind was steadily fixed i: 
faith of Christ. On October 7th, he died. " Abou 
hours before his death, (says Mr. Marshman) he c 
the native brethren round him to sii^g and pray, 
was perfectly sensible, resigned, and tranquiL 5 
of the neighbours had been trying to persuade hi 
employ a native doctor; but as all their medi 
are accompanied with heathen incantations, he rei 
them, saying, he would have no physician but i 
Christ. " IIow is it, said they, that you who 
turned to Christ should be thus afflicted ?" My a 
tion, replied he, is on account of my sins : my ! 
does all things well. Observing Koinal to weep 1 
was a most affectionate wife) he said, A\liy do you ' 
for me ? I J is tranquil and happy end has made a 
impression on our friends. They say one to ano 
May 7JJI/ tnind be as GGkooPs xvas /" 

As this was the fiist Christian native who had < 
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it was the desire of the missionaries to set such an ex- 
ample to Christian burial as might be favourable to the 
gosple. A decent coffin was made for him by Kristnd, 
Uned at his own expense, both inside and out, with 
white muslin* A great number of people being assem- 
'hled, they sung an hymn ; after this two of the mission- 
aries and two of the native brethren took up the corpse, 
md with the assistance of two others, carried it to the 
grave. Mr. Slarshman addressed the spectators. They 
appeared to be much impressed by the love which 
.Christians discovered to one another even in death, and 
with the difference between this and throwing their 
relations, half dead, into the river, or burning^ their bo- 
dies with perhaps a solitary attendant. 

On the 23d of this month (October) a Brahman from 
Assam, near Boutan, having been two or three months 
at Serampore, and professing to believe in Christ, wtuj 
bsptized. His name way Pitdmu Nabhu. 

On the 2d of jSovember, Sheetaram and Goknnec ar- 
rive, and bring with them an elderly man whose name 
is Kobcer. After tarrying awhile, they depart, leaving 
him at his own desire, to hear more about the gospel. 

In December, Sheetaram returns to Scrumpore, and 
he and Kobeer prevail on Mr. Marshman to visit their 
neighbourhood : to which he consents, minding to take 
Luckphool in his way. On the 23(1 he set out with 
them, and took Kris t no with him. At Luckphool they 
were received as usual with kindness. Neclo^ the old 
goroo, Sookcr Bialies^ Torribut BlshcH^ Moorad^ &c. 
have some Christian notions, and support a Christian 
school amongst them ; but are afraid to appear openly 
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on the side of Christ. Me. M. discovers much hea 
thenish error in the conversation of old Neelo, aix 
finds them all disbelieving in future punishment, aa 
}K>lding with universal salvation. Coming to Bishoc 
hurry, where there are four members, they are receiv 
td with great affection, and have a congregation, gath 
tred by the previous invitation of Sheetaram* Fron 
thence, accompanied by Shcetaram^ they depart fo 
Arenda, the village of Kobt'a\ On their way they call 
according to promise, on some who had been to hcai 
the preceding evening, where in the yard of an aged 
and respectable farmer, they preach with much pleasuit 
to about seventy people. Arriving at the house oi Ko' 
beer^ they find him to be the head of a family of more 
than twenty persons, and greatly respected. Afto 
preaching and conversing with many people, they, ac- 
companied by Kohecr and Shectaram^ return to Se- 
rampore. 

During this year the Society presented a copy of the 
New Testament, and for the Pentateuch, to his Majes- 
ty, by the hands of Robert Howyer, Esq. His Majestj 
was pleased graciously to accept of them, and to direc 
that his thanks should be giving to the Society. Dur- 
ing this year also a plan was laid for translating th< 
Scriptures into various other eastern languages. 
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h the autumn of the preceding year, foiu- more 
'oungmen had been set apart for the work of the mis- 
ioii } viz, yoAn Bis, Richard Mardon, William Moore, 
ri yoskua So^vc. On the 3d of Januarj- in the pre- 
Mt year, they with their wives set sail for India, by 
ay of Amenca. After a tedious and perilous voyage, 
iriog which they received much kindness from friends, 
ith in America and at Madran, they all arnved safe 

the place of their destination. 

To return to the proceedings at Serampore — On the 
h of January, John Fefnundez is baptized. On the 
ith, his father, Mr. Fernandez of Dinagepore, is act 
art to the work of the ministry. On his return from 
irampore Ptrdmu Nabhu, the Assam Brahman, goes 
ith him, in hia way to his own country. Fears are 
tertained for Boodhessa, Sadulxa, Tazoo, and Sadha- 
mee, who all live near to each other at Barrobazar. 
On Feb. 5th, a prayer meeting is hikl for a blessing 

the undertaking of Sir. and Mrs. Chamberlain, who 
;re about going to a new station. At the same time 
■istno and Petumber Shingo ;ire soltuinly sej; am 
• the work of the ministry, with prayer, aitd th»^ 
r on of hands. 

In the course of this year, fotirtem more nativ?^ 
pttzed. Among them were Kobeer of Areijifsfl 
r. Marshman had visited at the cto^e of th^ 
I year, wul Ram Sfehun, a Brahman, whtffti 
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proved a useful minister. As a list of the baptized mil 
be «ven at the end, we omit the names of many in the 



oil the 19th, of May, a letter is received from Mr. 
Chamberlain, informing the brethren that he had taken 
" a piece of ground at Cutwa for a missionary station- 
Two more schools are opened j one at Arenda, under 
the care of Kobeer ; and tlie other at Bishoohurry, au- 
perintended by Shectaram. At these schools, adults ai 
well as children frequendy attend for instructions- 
Ten thousand copies of Luke, the Acts, and the Epis- 
tle to the U<>maQS, ar« printed for distribution. 

On July ?lh, Totcru-n died, but little more than 
three months after his baptism. AU who knew lum 
spoke well of him. As iiu was borne to the grave h<j 
his brethren, both lCwro;)Cans and natives, the spectators 
observed " 'Ibis is great love : they are kind to those 
that join lucm, even to th^- last." 

On October 14lh, lium Mohtm, the Brahman who 
had been baptized on iVpiil Isl, preached at Calcutta 
to about 'forty natives, and wiili imich freedom declar- 
ed unto them the way of salvation. — .liohun, the hus- 
band of Kristno's eldest daughter, Colook, conies and 

— ^ lives -with, hev, and hears the gospel On tlic 23d, Mr. 

^^^j^lTs Carey is married to a young person of Calcutta. 
Hfc^nShe 6th of Aovember, Mr. Ward sets off on a 
^r -vMt to Jessorc. Calling at Sooksaugur, finds Petum- 
mk ■*»■'* wife in a hopeful state of mind. Cotning to Ijuck- 
^r .phflSl^ifindK tlic school in i-p.thcr a promising condition, 
W but rffc-peopk otlierwise. I'rocecJing to llishoohuny, 
^ ht found things more plea.';iiig. A young man whose 
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name is Golook^ and who superintends the school, ap- 
pelated to be on Christ's side* Going from thence to 
Irenda, he found Kobeer's wife and childnui had left 
him for fear of losing cast. From the same cause the 
school was diminished. On reacliing Sooksaugur, in 
his way home, he is greatly affected with the afflictive 
intelligence of the death of Mrs, Chamberlain, ulio died 
at Cutwa on the 14th of this month. Her amiable spirit 
liad endeared her to all who knew her. — ^^Ibout this time 
some of the native Christians are insulted and abused by 
their heathen neighbours ; but endure it with meekness. 
Towards the end of the year, several disorders and 
some defections take place among the baptized. Byrub 
the Brahman, and after him, Bishhoonaut Jilitterj and 
Baxooj are excluded for immorality. Yet upon the 
whole the missionaries are not disheartened. " Not- 
withstanding various disappointments and discourage- 
ments (say they) the church never appeared in a more 
prosperous state than at present." Speaking of the 
school, under Mr. Marshman, they represent it as a 
nursery to the church ; and for the press, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Ward, as the grand engine of the mis- 
sion. By means of the latter, they hope to give the 
word of God to many eastern nations. Estimating the 
extent of the country and the population, where those 
languages are spoken into which they are employed in 
translating it, they reckon the Bengalee and Maharastrq, 
or Mahratta^ each equal to Great Britain; the Ootkul 
or Orissa^ to Ireland ; the Telinga ^ndKurnataj each 
to England ; the Tamul^ to Spain ; and the Hindostanee^ 
to France and Ital^^ 
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1805. 

' This year was introduced by a plan for erecting a 
new place of worship at Calcutta. On the first of Jan- 
uary, 4800 rupees were subscribed towards it«— On 
the 6th, Deep Chund^ the compamon of Fotick from 
Jeasore, and Mrs. Felix Carey, were baptized. 

A parcel of ground, with buildings upon it, adjom- 
ing to the mission premises, being on sale, it was 
thought advisable to secure it ; and on March 28th it 
Was purchased for 14,000 rupees, or about 1800/i The 
money was borrowed ; but a warehouse belong^g to tho 
estate was let for nearly enough to pay the intereat. 

The spiritual state of the mission being at this time 
rather low, a meeting for humiliation and prayer il 
held on April 7th. The same day Mohun^ the husband 
of Golook^ was baptized. 

On the morning of May 1 Tth, Mr. Ward visited 
Pctumber Shingo^ who was now very ill. While stand- 
ing by his bed side, the good old man spake as follows : 
— " I do not attribute it to mv own wisdom, or to mv 
own goodness, that I became a Christiun. It is all of 
grace ! It is all of grace ! — I have tried all means for 
my recovery ; all are vain : God is my only hope. liife 
is good, death is good ; but to be wholly emancipated is 
better." — Mr. W?.rd reminded him of the use of afRic- 
tion to wean us from the world. He answered, " I have 
a wife, a daughter, a son-in-law, &c. I have ti-ied to 
induce them to embrace the gosjxl hy presents, and by 
persuasions ; but they vt-fused. \ am therefore weaned 
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irom them all, I can only pray for their salvation. 
This is the only way in which I can now manifest my 
bve to them." He considered it, he said, as a great 
hcmour that God had given him the respect of all his 
brethren. He spoke with respect of Kristno Presaud^ as 
the person who amongst all the native brethren, most 
adorned the gospel* He lamented many things amongst 
them. Many of the brethrt- n were now standing round 
the bed, and hearing him, to whom Mr. Ward recom- 
mended the dying advice of the venerable man as most 
weighty and solemn. 

The next day Col. Bie died, much respected and 
lamented as a Governor. A great part of the night pre- 
ceding his death he was said to be praying most fervent- 
!}• to the Saviour. The poor natives said at hid inter- 
ment, " Never shall we see another such a master !" 

On June 2d, Kangalee^ a byraggec from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cutwa, and Ciileb Hirons, brother of Mrs. 
Holt, lately arrived from England, were baptized. The 
former had heard of tlie gospel, and had been seeking 
after some person to give him further information, when 
he met with By delimit^ who told him all he wished to 
know, and brought him to Serampore. He was great- 
ly affected when speaking before the church— (hi the 
15th Sheetaram arrives with two of his neighbours ; 
Bykonta of the writer cast, and Lochoriy a husbandman. 
On the 22d, they were both baptized. On July 7th, 
Mr. Joseph Maylin, an Englishman, who has long re* 
sided in the upper provinces of India, having lately 
embraced the gospel, is baptized. 

On August 4th9 Kobeer arrive^) bringing with him 

T 2 
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Beeshonaut, a neighbour of his about thirty-five year, 
old, who is earnestly desirous to find the way of life 
All the native brethren, (who know the Ilindoo charac* 
ter much better than Europeans do) think well of him. 
On the 1 8th he is baptized. — ^The successful labounof 
Kobeer^Sheetaram^hc. gave the missionaries to perceive 
more and more the importance of encouraging native 
preachers. Kawnije preached well the same day. 

About four years ago, IMr. Ward, being on a visit to 
Calcutta, went with Krist?io to a village called i?fl«- 
kreeshnoporc^ on the other side the river, opposite Cal- 
cutta. Here they left a number of small tracts and a 
New Testament ; dccjaring it seems, that " the Testa- 
ment was for the use of the whole village, and that he 
who could read the best should keep it, and read it to 
all who wished to hear it.'* Till now the effects were 
unknown. Kristno on revisiting the village meets with 
a hjvTiiggee, who tells him that the books have been read, 
and that several persons are convinced by them. 

On the 21st of August, Petumber Shingo died. "A 
little before his departure," says IVFr. 3Toore, " he call- 
ed the brethren who were at hand, and desired theiD 
to sing Kristno*s hymn. Salvation by the blood anC 
rfghtcousncfis of Christ, And while they were thusep* 
gaged, the tears of joy bedewed his^ placid face; ano 
in this hnppy frame of mind he breathed his last! 
•' lie has been," says i\Ir. Carey, *' a ver}'^ honourable 
member of the church, liis conversation on his death- 
bed was higJily encouraging and edifying. He fr^ 
qucntly obtained the peace w^hich Paul wished in th' 
introduction to his epistles."^-' — Kristno^ who visit 
* See a Memoir of blA iti ^o. xviii. P. A. 
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Ramkreeshnopore^ or as they call it by contrlictiottf 

Kreeshnopore^ is greatly delighted to see the effects of 

the New Testament and the tracts, lie tells of ten or 

eleven persons at and in the vicinity of Calcutta, who 

are inquiring "How they may obtain the fruits of 

Christ's death ?" He is surprised at the knowledge they 

have obtained. — ^The next morning after the interment 

of Petitmber^ two persons came to the house, who from 

what they had heard and seen, were much impressed in 

favour of the gospel. The name of one of them was 

Go/tti, a )'oung man from Calcutta. After visiting the 

mission-house most days, on the 27th he came to abide 

with them. 

On Sept. 1st. Bliagvat^ a young Brahman, and Fclloo^ 
.the mother of Fotick^ whom he had brought with him 
from Jessore, are baptized. — ^About the same time the 
relations 'of Goliik are using all means to induce him to 
relinquish Christianity. Mr. Ward, after much con- 
versation with them, told them that they could not take 
him away by force ; aild that they ought not if they 
could. On leaving them he said to Goluk^ " Here are 
four of your relations, and you have a mother also at 
Serampore — ^If you choose, you may go with them ; but 
if not, go with me." They allowed this was fair. The 
young man then said, "He would not go with them, 
but with Mr. Ward," who accordingly took him to the 
mission-house ; and on the 15tli he was baptized. 

During this month, Mr. Moore, Mr. Wm. Carey, 
and three of the native brethren, set out on a missiona- 
ry tour through the country to Uhacca, where being in- 
terrupted by a Collector, and afterwards by a Magis- 
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trate, they were obliged to desist. On their retum 
they called On a congregation of Hindoo Catholics, with 
whom they conversed freely, and offered them a New 
Testament ; but the priest being absent, they dare not 
receive it. Though there did not appear to be any 
thing like true religion amongst these people, yet the 
missionaries could not but observe a diflerence as to 
their manners, when compared with those of the hea- 
then natives. They took well all that was said to them, 
and expressed their gratitude for the visit. They were 
invited in retum to visit Serampore, should any of them 
be coming that way. 

On the 6th of October, the brethren Marshman and 
Ward were chosen co-pastors with brother Carey ; and 
the brethren Mardon, Biss, Moore, Rowe, Krtstno^ 
and Krist7io Premvd^ were set apart to the office of 
deacons. During this and the two following months 
twenty-one persons were baptized, seven of whom came- 
from Kristnopore, and were the fruits of the New Tes- 
tament and tracts which were left at that village. One 
of them named Kristno Dass^ referring to Mr. Ward, 
having declared concerning the Testament, that **It, 
was for the use of the whole village, and that he who 
could read the best should keep it, and read it to all who 
wished to hear it," said " He had got it, and that the 
reading of it had changed his ideas, made him leave off 
idolatry, and put his trust in Christ." The. Testament 
was produced, and was nearly worn out by reading. 
Ten out of the twenty-one were baptized on November 
3d. " A solemn seriousness," says Mr. Biss, ** per- 
vaded the company. Some who seemed to know do- 
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thing of the power of religion, nevertheless shed tears." 
At the Liord's supper there was great joy through the 
whole church, singing, and making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord ! 

In the autumn of this ytar, Captain Wickes being in 
London, the committee sent by him a thousand guineas 
wiuch had been collected in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, towards the translation of the Scriptures into the 
eastern languages* On the captain's arrival in America, 
he expressed a wish in the public papers that the friends 
of religion in his countxy would add something to it. 
The result was, that by the generous exertions of the 
diflkrent denominations, the original sum was consider- 
ably more than doubled, and sent in dollars to Seram- 
pore. 



1806. 

In November 1805, the Secretary received a letter 
from Robert Ralston, Esq. of Philadelphia, ^informing 
him that Captr Wickes would in the spring following 
sail in a ship of his for Holland ; after which he would 
touch at London, in his way to Bengal ; and that if we 
had any persons or goods to send, he would take them 
free of charge as to passage or freightage. The society 
having two young men on probation, Mr. Chater and 
BfIt. Robinson, availed themselves of this kind offer to 
send them out. On April 12th they set sail for 8e- 
ramporet 
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Early in January, Mr. Maylin and Mr. Fernandez^ 
junr. set sail for England, by way of America. Mr. 
Fernandez, senr. came down at this time to, take leave 
of his son, and brought with him two natives who wish- 
ed to be baptized. Their names were Nundkishore and 
. Heduram, On the 26th they were baptized. On the 
27th, a new church was formed for Dinagepore. Seve- 
ral of the members who resided in that part of the coun- 
try, with Mr. and Mrs. Biss, were dismissed from the 
Serampore church for this purpose ; and who chose Mr. 
Fernandez for their pastor. 

A young man, of the name of Burford, grandson of a 
baptist minister of that name, a predecessor of Mr. 
Booth, heard Mr. Ward at Calcutta; and being deeply 
impressed with a sense of his sins, came to Serampore 
and opened his mind to Mr. Ward. He wept much.. 
A few days after this, he seemed to find rest for his 
soul in the doctrine of Christ, which was recommen- 
ed to him. 

The principal events of the first six months of this 
year are the following — Ground for the new chapel at 
Calcutta, in a place called the Loll Bazar, is purchased 
for 7250 rupees ; and after investing it in the hands of 
ten trustees, a shed or temporary mat-house is erected 
for present use — Proposals for subscriptions to^ the 
translation of the scriptures into the eastern languages 
are publicly advertised, and by June 14,000 rupees are 
subscribed — ^]\Ir. Biss has a dangerous liver complaint. 
Seeboo^ a native brother in Jessore, dies ; and contrary 
to his own desire, is burnt after the manner of idolaters. 
He dies declaring his faith in Christ, and recommend^ 
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s wife to believe in him— Some are excluded for 
>rality; but others are received almost every 
h. Out of about forty, received within a year, 
3r five appear suspicious characters — The native 
hers are very active, and in general very accepta- 
The shed is opened in Calcutta, and many resort 

some hearing with great attention, others mock- 
nd loading both the missionaries and the native 
tians with reproach — ^The converts at Kristnopore 

much from tht^ir heathen neighbours ; but bear 
ith patience and fortitude. During this period 

appear to have been fourteen persons baptized ; 
g whom were Mr. Ephraim Burford, the young 
above mentioned, and three more from Kristno- 

the village where the New Testament was le% 
ead. Upon the whole, things at this time weal" a 

promising appearance. ** We have," says Mr. 
hman, in a letter of August 18th, " the utmost rea- 
br thankfulness with regard to the whole of our 
s* In no period has the mission appeared more 
ismg. 

►out the same time an extraordinary church meet- 
ras called, in which the native brethren were given 
derstand the importance of their entering witl> all 

hearts into the great object of the mission,'and 
; all proper means to promote the salvation of their 
ttymen ; and that as they could not support their 
ies while engaged in this ser\'^ice, the church woul4 
' them for the time which was so employed. — Of 

itinerating excursions.of the native brethren there 
wo journals, printed in No. itvii, of the Periodical 
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Accounts, for a specimen : the one oiDeep Chm 
the other of Kristno Das^ both in the true s] 
ChrisUanity. 

But it was the will of God in the midst of thes< 
ing prospects to try them, and that in a way to 
they had not been accustomed. 

On August 5th, Mr. Moore writes from Dina^ 
that on their arrival at that city, a servant of t1 
gistrate came to the boat demanding their names 
pations and place of residence ; to which they : 
made answer, declaring abo the object of their jc 
The result was, they were required to return 
rampore. 

On the 23d of August, the brethren, Chat< 
Robinson, with their wives, arrived in the ship 
min Franklin, Capt. Wickes. On presenting then 
at the police office, some demur was made as t 
being permitted to proceed to Serampore. Nextc 
Mr. Carey's going to the office, he was told by 
the>j»agistrates that they had a message to hin 
the Governor- General, and which was, " that 
vemment did not interfere with the prejudices 
natives, it was his request that Mr. Carey andb 
leagues would not." This request, as explained 
magistrates, amounted to this—" They were 
preach to the natives, nor suffer the native conv 
preach; they were not to distribute religious 
nor suffer the people to distribute them ; tliey 
not to send forth converted natives, nor .to tal 
step by conversation or odierwise, for persuadi 
natives to embrace Christianity." 
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Mr. Carey inquired whether they had any written 
communication with the Ciovcmor-deneral ; and was 
answered in the negative, lie then took leave of them, 
assuring them that neither he nor his brethren wished 
to do any- thing disagreeable to government, from 
which they could conscientiously abstain. 

Some of the foregoing particulars, however, were 
softened in a subsequent conversation between the ma- 
gistrates and a friend to the missionaries. "It wa# not 
meant," they then said, " to prohibit Mr. Carey or his 
brethren from preaching at Serampore, or in their own 
iK)use at Calcutta ; only they must not preach at the 
Loll Bazar. It was not intended to prevent their cir- 
culating the scriptures ; but merely tlie tracts abusing 
the> Hindoo religion : and that there was no design to 
forbid the native Christians' conversing with their coun- 
trymen on ("hristianity, only they milst not go out un- 
der the sanction of the missionaries." 

The Governor- General at this time was Sir George 
Bailow, who not only professed to believe in Christia- 
nity, but had expressed his persuasion that it would 
prevail in India. The news of the Vellore mutiny had 
lately reached Calcutta. 

In a conversation that took place between the magis- 
trates and a friend of the missionaries, they acknow- 
ledged themselves " well satisfied with their character 
and deportment, and that no complaint had ever been 
lodged against them." An order of council however 
was passed, commanding Messrs. Chater and Robin- 
son to return to Europe, and refusing Capt. Wickes a 

clearance unless he took them back with him* 

G '. 
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number baptized a hundred and four, ten of whom arc 
Europeans. In the course of the last six jxars we 
have been under the necessity of excluding thirteen, and 
six have been removed bv death." 

Towards the close of the year an event occurred 
xnorej than ordinarily impressive. I'liree persons from 
Luckphool, Neeloo^ Torrihut^ and Sookur Bishtrss^ who 
had long professed to believe the gospel, but declined 
an open profession of it, came on a visit to Serampore. 
In conversing with Sookur Bishess^ the missionaries 
warned him of the danger of temporizing in the man*- 
ner he had hitherto done, assuring him that if he was 
<ishamed of Christ before men, Christ would be ashamed 
of him before his Father and before his angehn He 
declared, that '* lie thought there was no way to hea- 
ven besides the Saviour, and that if he thought himself 
near death, he would make an open profession of his 
Tiame." He was then reminded of the uncertaintv of 
life and intreated to consider whi thcr his refusal to 
appear publicly on the Lord's side did iiet proceed 
trom his secretly regarding sin, and fearing men more 
than God. The examj)le of others of his countrj^men 
were menlioned, to shew that where the heart was 
really given to God evcr>' thing else vanished. He 
seemed impressed, but not determined. On the sixth 
day after his return he was murdered in his owti vil- 
lage, with circumstances peculiarly awful. It seems 
he had, though unknown^ to the missionaries, carried 
on a criminal intercourse with a woman, some of whose 
relations belonged to a gang of robl>ers. I'hese men 
had long resolved to be revenged on him ; and having 
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heard that he had been at Serampore, they imagined 
he must have obtained a sum of money there ; an idea 
which has been circulated from the beginning to scan- 
dalize the gospel, though nothing can be more void of 
truth. Thinking this a favounible opportunity, they 
one night bes^t the house, where he and this woman 
were ; and after bringing them out bound; set fire to it. 
Having loosed the woman, they threatened to throw 
him into the fire, unless he would discover where he 
had hidden the supposed sum of money. He, probably 
hoping to escape, led them to a tree at some distance 
and told them to dig underneath it. After digging 
some time in vain, one of them enraged, pierced him 
through with a spear, and shed out his bowels ; another, 
cut him across the breast ; and a third cut off his head ! 



1807. 

Mr. Biss's complaint getting worse, he was ordered 
by Dr. H. to return to Europe, as the only possible 
means of saving his life. On Jan. the 5th, he and his 
family embarked for America. During the first fort- 
night his health seemed to be greatly amended ; but 
after this he relapsed, and on Feb. 5th died ! ' 

A Hindoo, whose name was Seeboo JRoy^ having seen 

some religious tracts, came to Cutwa for further.in- 

structibn. .He appears to have believed die gospel; 

and being a person who had considerable influence in 

his viHage, had recommended it to others. He kept 

G fk 
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up Christian' ^rship in his own house on t 
day, and some of his neighbours attended 
Mr. Chamberlain received much pleasure f 
and -expected that he would soon be baptize 
the month of January this year he died. Hi 
burned his body, after the manner of the Hii 
it was contrary to his desire. He eamesdy 
have been taken to Cutwa, instead of Gonj 
During his illness he exhorted those who ust 
with him for worship not to forsake the asse 
themselves together, nor to cease publishing t 
of the Saviour. " I am going," said he, " bv 
soon see each other again.'' He had convei 
with his wife ; and when he died, she did nc 
forehead, and cry aloud, as is the custom of 
that country on sucl> occasions. Being askec 
did not; she answered, " What use is that ? 
think of what he said to me." 

On January the 24th, the brethren Mardon 
ter set sail for Rangoon. They had been rec 
ed to the race of God by the church at Seram 
many prayers for their prosperity. About 
time cheering accounts are received from the n 
hood of Malda, where the native preachers 
with much interest^ aiid treated with kindnes: 
of theif countrymen. Five or six hundred 
semble to hear them, when no European i 
Bykonta^ one of the native brethren, returns 
sore full of joy : his wife has forsaken he 
house, resolved to oleave unto him, and to the 
At Cutwa, brother Chamberlain and several < 
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tiv€ Christian's labM^ur^with diligence and success. 
Three persons^ namely, Komalj Soogul Mookurgee (a 
&oolin Brahman) and Vindyabund (a Byraggee) are 
baptized* ^Fhings also appear promising at Dinagepore ; 
and though at Serampore they have baptized only one 
dilfing the first three months, and labour under some 
restrictions, yet the translating and printing of the scrip- 
tures go on, and upon the whole they speak of their 
efforts to spread the gospel as being but little diminish- 
ed. — On March .the 18th, letters are received from 
Rangoon, and every thing wears the most favourable - 
appearance, as to that important undertaking. 

During the months of April, May, and June, ten 
persons were baptized ; among whom were a respecta- 
ble Portuguese family of Calcutta ; namely, Mr. and 
Mrs, Derozio, and two of their daughters ; also a Ser- 
jeant Oaky, whose father was a member of the baptist 
church at Kingstanly in Gloucestershire. — A new 
church was formed in Jessore, of which Ram Mohiin 
and Kawnee were chosAi deacons — the brethren at 
Cutwa were also formed into a church — and a petition 
was presented to government for leave to erect a new 
chapel in Calcutta, signed by one hundred and fifteen 
of the inhabitants, many of whom were merchants of 
the first respectability, and to which \ favourable an- 
swer was returned. 

On-the 31st of May, Ram Mohun is set.apart by pray- 
er and the laying on of hands for the work of the mi- 
nistry. 

During this summer Mr« Fernandez was heavily af- 
licted. Two peraons were on this account obliged to 
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wait some months for baptism. They were baptizedf 
however, on the 21st of June. Their names were 
Dahntikora^ and his wife Dhashtshhurry. 

In June and July, several Europeans correspond 
with the missionaries, and afford pleasing hope of » ' 
work of grace. One was reproved for his profane Wn- 
guage, by a Hindoo ; another heard the Christian ha^ • 
tives converse about Christ, and was filled with shame 
at his own ignorance ; and another was impressed by 
his conversation with a serious lady, whom he after- 
wards married. " We are acquainted with nine or tien, 
(says Mr. Moore) in Calcutta, most of whom We knew 
not four months ago, but who now afford us hope." 

On the 6th of July, at the monthly prayer meeting, 
a consultation was held about the mission to Burmah, 
and the minds of the two brethren sounded as to their 
willingness to return to that countr}'. Brother Cbater 
was still of the same mind ; but brother Mardon de- 
clined it on account of ill health. He was afterwards 
succeeded by brother Felix Carey. 

On Lord's day, Aug. 2d, a soldier of the name of 
Jolm Axell^ from the neighbourhood of Basingstockc 
in Hampshire, was baptized by Mr. Ward, at Calcutta* 
llie same day were baptized by ]\Ir. Carey at Seram- 
pore, a native of the najne of Si^boo Ram^ fnpm Jessore, 
and a Mr. Pritchet^ a young man, the son'of a clergy- 
man of South Wales. He had been taken prisoner by 
the French, and carried into the Isle of France, where,* 
during his imprisonment, he was brought to serious 
Inflection on the state of his soul. 

About this time twelve of the Portuguese at Calcut- 
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V affectionate letter to Mr. Ward, expressing 
h in the gospel, and attachment to him as a 
of it. 

fter this, an event occurred which filled the 
' the mission with deep concern, and furnished 
laries with a momentary triumph. A tract 
d been printed in Bengalee, and which in that 
contained nothing offensive, was put into the 
a native to be translated into Persic. The 
n being finished, it was, through the pressure 
5S, indvertently printed without being' Jirst in- 
/ the missionaries. It proved, unhappily, that 
ator had introduced several strong epithets, 
ahomet a tyrant, &c. which it was alleged 
•itate his followers; and though no such ^f- 
been produced, yet a copy of it being convey- 
irson in office under government, it was taken 
jrious manner. Mr. Carey was sent for ; but 
cquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
only acknowledge the inipropriety of the epi- 
L promise to inquire into the cause of their ap- 
ift the tract in question. Had the object of 
been merely to prevent the disturbance of the 
n<5[uillity, things would have issued here : Mr. 
I learning particulars, wduld have made an ap- 
1 corrected whatever was improper. But he- 
ld time to do this, proceedings were commen- 
h had they been carried into execution, must 
I not only ruinous to the mission^ but greatly 
to the cause of Christianity inj^dia. In con- 
however, of an explanation, and a respectful 
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Memorial presented to the Governor-General, the hkW 
serious part of the proceedings was formally revoke^ 
On this occasion, two of the. missionaries waited onhi 
Xiordship to thank him for the candour with which b 
had attended to their Memorial ; to which his Lordsluj 
replied, that nothing more was necessary than a met 
examination of the subject ^ on which every thing af 
peared in a clear and favourable light. . .. . 

But as all the printed tracts hi'.d passed under esi 
mination, and as two others, as well as that in Vem 
were objected to, the missionaries were required in h 
ture, not to print any tracts without first submitting dl 
copy to the inspection of government. 

Concerning the epithets, &c. objected to, themis8iQ( 
aries say, " Though there is nothing in any of the trad 
but what woidd be perfectly harmless in £ngland, ai 
has been actually so here ; yet, as such things lay i 
open to animadversion from those who are averse i 
the mission, and are of no use in the converaiK 
of the natives, we wish they had not been used."— B 
restrictions however were laid on theti*anslatioii < 
circulation of the scriptures. 

From the time that the Jessore brethren were fom 
ed into a church, one of the native preachers has goi 
over at least once in a month to assist them, and to*ai 
minister the Lord^s supper amongst them. Mx. Wi 
liam Carey having visited them in September, gave 
pleasing account, on his return, of what he saw ai 
heard in some parts of that district. He mentions 
eight or nine j)ersons, besides the memberS| who a 
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peared to be inquiring in good earnest what they must 
do to be saved. 

Oil the 11th of October, a Mr. and Mrs. Pittman 
W€re baptized ; and on the first of November, Miss Wil- 
liamson, a lady from Elgin, Scotland. 

The state of public morals amongst Europeans is sup- 
posed never to have been lower than at this time. Plays, 
masquerades, and every species of dissipation, are on 
the increase ; and amongst people of this description 
it need not be added, the religion of Jesus Christ is 
scouted. Yet it prospers, even among Europeans :■ 
and though the natives plainly perceive that it is not the 
wish of many of their superiors that they should be- 
come Christians, vet thev are not the less inclined to 
inquire after the good and the right way. It may also be 
to the honour of the gospel thus to make its way. — " Not 
by might, nor by power; but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts." 

* The following is the state of the translations, as giv- 
' en by Mr. Carey, at the end of the year 1807- " The 
' work of printing the scriptures is now going on in six 
languages, and that of translating them in six more. 
' Tlie Bengalee is all printed, except from Judges vii. to 
f the end of Esther^ the Simgscrit New Testament to 
['Acta xxvii.; the Orissa to John xxi. ; the Mahratta 
(2d ed.) to the end of Matthew ; the Hbidorstanee (new 
version) to Mark v. ; and Matthew is begun printing in 
Guzerattee. 

*' The translation is carried on nearly to the end of 
John, in Chinese^ Telinga^ Kiirnata^ and the language 
of the Seeks. It is also carried on to a pretty large ex- 
tent in Persian^ and begun in Burmah. 
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In addition to the translations carrjifig-on at 
pore, thfe mii^sionaries received manuscript copii 
gospels translated into Malayala^ the language 
in Travancore and the adjoining countries. Th 
translated from the Syriac, under the directio: 
bishop of the Syrian churches in those parts, anc 
Serampore to be printed. 

Towards the latter end of this year severa 
native brethren were diligently employed in pr 
the gospel. The following are extracts from th( 
al of Deep Chund and Ram Presaud : '' We tarrie 
neighbourhood of Goamalty about a month anc 
, preaching daily to the farmers who were cultiva 
indigo plant, and to many other strangers. ^ 
visited many villages and distributed tracts. A 
ar}'* we continued a week, preaching to and c 
ing -with great numbers, who had never heard t 
pel from their own countrymen before. At I 
we preached two days together in the market-] 
great multitudes, some heard with a ready mind 
derided. In the last part of our journey, tht 
was a new sound, multitudes heard who had 
heard it before, and who may never hear it a 
know its value, till they see the Son of Man coi 
the clouds of heaven !" 

In October died Mr. Creighton of Goamal 
Mr. s William Grant of Munoharee, both at tl 
place, and within a fortnight of each other. ' 
hours of these excellent men in establishing 5 

• The residence of the late Mr. William Grant, som< 
. written Munoharee. 
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ating the scriptures, and otherwise promoting 

tianit}^ were of great importance to the cause of 

t in Bengal, and their death would of course be 

ilyfelt. Tkeyivere lovely and pleasant in their lives ^ 

le missionaries, and in their death they were not 

di The former had drawn up some valuable 

hts on the establishment of schools, which are 

d in the Periodical Accounts, YoL III. p. 445 ; 

le latter bequeathed twenty thousand rupees (about 

.) to the mission, ten thousafid to the translations, 

n thousand for the support of an evangelical min- 

n a church called the mission church in Calcutta. 

isequence of these events Mr. Mardon was soon 

ards stationed at Goamalty, and Mr. Moore at 

haree. 

svards the end of November the brethren James 

r and Felix Carey, with their families, after 

ig themselves into a church, and chusing brother 

r for their pastor, and after being committed to 

3y their brethren, embarked for Rangoon^ where 

afely arrived after a voyage of eighteen days. 

1 review of the year 1 807, fifteen, it appears, have 

kdded to the church at Serampore and Calcutta, 

J whom were five Europeans and an American ; 

:o that at Cutwa ; and two to that at Dinagepore ; 

ere restored after exclusion ; two called to the 

ry, and two new churches formed ; — new rules 

brmed suited to the present state of- the mission, «. 

station beingjndependent of the other, but all 

as a general body ; — a considerable advance was 

in ten of the translations ; two new founts of type 

H 
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completed, viz. the Oriasa^ and the Mahrattay and 
others began, viz. the Burmah and Chinese ; a new 
improved fount of Nagree also begun ; — ^with res 
to Printings an impression of 1500 copies of the fc 
volume of the Bengalee Old Testament, containin 
the prophets, completed ; the third volume, compr 
the historical books, in the press, which, when finis 
would complete the Bengalee Bible ; an edition of 
000 copies of Luke, the Acts, and the epistle of the 
mans, completed ; the New Testament in the Shan 
and Orissa considerably advanced ; the Hindost 
Mahratta and Guzuratee^ put to press. 



SECTIOX YI. 

Progress of the Mission continued to the e?id o/lSOi 
eluding a list of the Persons bafitizedfrom the co?nn, 
' menty isfc, 

ON January 28th, Serampore was taken by the ' 
lish, but without making any difFerence in the situ 
of the missionaries. A considerable addition was 
about this time to their audience, not only on L 
days, but at their ordinary family worship. 

Mr. F Carey, having studied medicine at Call 
introduced the Vaccine inoculation at Rangoon, 
having inoculated about fifty in the city with sui 
he was sent for by the governor to perform the opei 
' on his children. This circumstance proved favoi 
to their settling as missionaries. 

In February Mr. and Mrs. Mardon departed for 
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fiew residence at Goamalty, Kreeshno Dasa^ Goburdhun^ 
and Ram Presand^ with their wives and families, ac- 
companied them, and who on their arrival formed them-* 
selves into a church. 

About this time several died. One of them was u 
Mr, Bumey, a teacher of the orphan school at Calcutta, 
coc of th6 first fruits of Mr. Thomas 's early labours. 
He had some occasion to visit Rangoon, was taken ill 
before his arrival, and died early in the month of JVIarch 
very happy, in the house of the nXissionaries. They 
had another death in April, at Serampore, of an eminent 
Hindoo Christian, whose name was Futick. lie was 
baptized in 1804, and during the four years of his Chris- 
tian progress, had been instrumental in the conversion 
of his mother and his sister fBhanee^J also of Kanaee^ 
Kristno^ and Deep Chund^ his neighbours. At the time 
oiFuttck*s death Deep Chund hsid, to the great grief of 
his friends, gone back into idolatry. This lay heavy 
on Futtck^s mind, and before his departure he intreated 
the brethren to seek after that poor wanderer.* 

The members of the infant church at Goamalty had 
a large portion of affliction during this summer. Mr. 
Mardon for some time lost the use of his speech. He 
and Mrs. Mardon were both very ill for a long time, 
and obliged to leave the station for the sake of medical 
assistance. The natives wept on their departure. There 
was also much affliction among them, so that for the grea- 

• See an interestmg account of Futick's family in Period*- 
ical Accounts, Vol. xii. p. 398, and which is continued^ on 
occasion of his death, in No. xix. p. 5 1 1 . 
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ter part of the season they were unable to engag 
an/ active labours. " But to shew," as Mr. Mar 
says, " that success does not depend on the strei 
and exertions of poor mortals, the !Lord hath wroi 
among the heathen for his great name's sake !" T 
had Jbegun with seven. Mr. Ephraim Burfotd, who 
joined the church at Serampore in 1806, being, enga 
in the indigo business in the neighbourhood of Goai 
ty, removed his communion to them, and on Lo 
day, June 19th, four were baptized, viz. Mr. Jc 
son, an assistant in the indigo works, and three nati 
which made their number twelve. Mr. Mardon 
speaks of several more of whose conversion he er 
tained great hopes, and of two persons in partic 
who had died, and whose death was attended with s< 
circumstances peculiarly affecting. 

One was a byraggee of the name of Suhhasingh 
the Rajpoot cast, who was going on a pilgrimage tc 
temple of Jaggurnaut. Mr. Mardon observing hir 
stop under a tree at Goamalty, and being unable at 
time to speak much himself, requested Kreeshno 1 
to go and speak to him. He accordingly went, ani 
conversation told him of the sufferings and deat 
Christ for the salvation of sinners. The poor man se 
ed to feel the subject as suited to his case. He ! 
" he would take Christ for his refuge, and instea< 
prosecuting his journey to Jaggurnaut, would stop 
hear more of the word of God, believing that by 
his soul would be purified." " On hearing this," s 
Mr. Mardon, " Kreeshno came to me almost in i 
tures to know what he should do. I requested hin 
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take the man to his house, and in struct him in the way 
of salvation; .1 went over shortly after and spoke to 
him a little myself. He was very attentive. In the 
course of the day the native brethren, especially Kree- 
hno, conversed with him freely, and in the evening di- 
rected their prayers particularly on his behalf. He ate 
with them without hesitation, making nothing, as it 
would seem, of his cast. The next morning he threw 
off his poita and necklace, as useless things. His body 
was in a very weat state. Next morning he appear- 
ed as usual, but in a few hours lofit his speech, and 
seemed to be in pain. About three in the afternoon, 
surrounded by us all, he died. May we not hope that 

I this was a brand plucked out of the burning ?" 
Another was a Hindoo, an inquirer after the way of 
salvation, whose name was Heeradee. " Nearly two 
months ago (says Mr. Mardon in a letter of Sept. 6.) 
I he was bitten by a mad jackall in the comer of his 
mouth. It is only a week yesterday since I heard of 
it, when the natives brought him hither to get some me- 
dicines for him. On Monday last he began to feel the 
effects of the bite, and concluded he should die. Mrs. 
Mardon went over twice to see him. He was very 
earnest in prayer, not only for himself, but also for the 
dbrch, that the Lord would pour ©ut his blessing upon 
ft. He was much in prayer the ensuing night. Yes- 
terday he began to be enraged. The native brethren 
irere afraid to come near him. Mr. Johnson visited 
him repeatedly. In the evening he and Mr. Burford 
^ere obliged to tie him down to the bedstead. This 

I idoming he appeared much the same. At intervals, 

H 2 
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however^ the fits would leave him, and his 
return, and those seasons he would improve by ] 
or by talking about Jesus. He had the use of 1 
son it seems at last, for he expired with praye 
his lips, between eight and nine o'clock this mc 
He has left a widow and two children.'' 

During this year Mrs. F. Carey and Mrs. i 
being very unwell at Rangoon, it was thought ne< 
for them to. go to Serampore. On May 14th, th 
their children arrived. After a while Mr. Felix 
followed them. Towards the 'latter end of th 
he and Mrs. Chater returned to Rangoon, leavin 
' F. Carey at Serampore. In December, after be 
livered of her third child, she died. Mr. Chate 
by reason of diese afflictions, was left alone fc 
time, was making progress in the language, in w! 
was assisted not only by his teacher, but by th 
ness of a Mr. Babasheen, an Armenian gentlei 
office under goverment, and who discovered m 
terest in the settlement of the missionaries in th< 
try. Besides this Mr. Chater began building a d 
house and a place of worship, towards the expe 
which he obtained a handsome collection from 
the merchants. 

The Armenian brother, Carapeit Chater y after > 
Jessore in company with Sehukraniy was sent to 
among the brethren, in that district. 

At Serampore twelve were added in three of th 
mer months ; and Deep Chundyfho had fallen in 
atry, came back with contrition, and was restored 
church. The account which he gave of the oi 
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(f his fall, die state of his mind undt:r it, and the ef- 
ects of several visits from his brethren, together with 
i letter from the church, were very affecting.* 

'Fhe Danish clergyman at Serampore being dead, a 
|uestion was moved among the inhabitants, who should 
succeed him ? The majority expressed their wish, that 
jie missionaries might be permitted to do so. A peti- 
tion was accordingly presented to the governor-general 
for the purpose, and which being granted, the parish 
church has from that time (about September) been oc- 
cupied by some one of the brethren. They accept of 
DO pecuniary reward for their services. 

Towards the latter end of September there was a 
second examination of the lads engaged in the study of 
the Chinese language, held at Serampore ; at which were 
present the Vice- president of the Asiatic Society, with 
several other E\ux>pean gentleman, who expressed their 
satisfaction in very strong terms, and their conviction 
that nothing but perseverance was necessary to the com- 
plete acquisition of the Chinese language. Rewards 
wei^ presented to the lads. 

In October they say, " almost all the increase which 
die Serampore church has lately received has been from 
Calcutta. The opening of the new chapel is anxi- 
ously looked for by many. Our brother Oaii/ of that 
dty, whose father is or was a member of the baptist 
church at Kingst;anley in Gloucestershire, died this 
ULOnUi in the blessed hope of everlasting life. In a letter 
dal^ Nov. 29th, they speak of having stationed Krees* 

* See tke parUcuUrs ia the Periodical Accountii No. xiz. p. 149- 
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hnoo (the first Christian convert) at Calcutta, where he 
is constantly employed in preaching and conversing 
about Christ, sometimes to natives, and sometimes to 
Europeans. They also mention their having access fli 
the prison^ (the gaoler and his wife having joined the 
church) and also to the dispensary^ at both which 
places there is great opportunity of addressing the afflic- 
ed and miserable people. 

No particular review of the events of this year has 
been received, but in a letter from Mr. Ward, dated 
Jan. 12th, 1809, he says, " Brother Robinson is going 
up to form a station on the borders of Bootan^ though 
on Company's territories. He goes alone, but sister HL . 
will soon follow him. If this succeed, we shall have 
ten Missionary stations : 
viz. 

Bootmiy Robinson. 

Dhnagepore^ Fernandez. 

Saddamahl^ Wm. Carey. 

Goamalty^ Mardon. 

Jlliniaryj Moore. 

Cutway Chamberlain. 

jfessorcy Carapeit Chator. 

SeramporTy Carey, &c. 

Calcutta^ Carey, &c. 

Rangoon^ Chater and F. Carey. 

The Shanscrit Testament is out, the last volume of 
the Bengalee Bible, with another volume of theRama- 
yuna ; the Orissa'Sew Testament I hope will be out in 
March ; the new chapel in Calcutta (70 feet square) was 
opened on Jan. 1st, and last Lord's day we baptized 
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in.it; aeveral others are coming forward; Mrs. Carey- 
is Uliwell, all the rest of us are well. The publications 
in England against the mission have created no alarm 
here^-Xiord Minto received the Shanscrit New Testa- 
iiMBnt very graciously. 

Mr. Marshman in a letter dated the 14th, of the same 
month, ssys^ .** things with us are through mercy well ; 
we are full of encouragement and hope." 

In the autumn of 1808, a brief Memoir of the Trans- 
lations having been printed, Mr. Fuller visited the 
north of England and Scotland to collect for them. 
The liberality with which the friends of Christ of all 
denominations, in Scodand especially, came forward in 
support of this important object, may be seen by the 
appendix to No. xviii. of the Periodical Accounts* It 
exceeded every thing which had gone before it, in the 
three preceding visits of 1799, 1802, and 1805, and 
affords a pleasing hope that the work will not stop for" 
want of support. 
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Besides these, the following names occur in the Pcri- 
dical Accounts, of whose baptism no particular men- 
on is made, viz. Brindabund and Ponchew, at Cutzua: 
5arapeitChdtor, an Armenian now stationed in jfessore: 
le jailer and his, wife at Calcutta ; though these two 
1st are probaby included among the twelve persons, 
irho were baptised during the summer months of 1808* 
Ihe usefulness of the Missionaries, however^ is by no 
neans to be considered as confined to the number of 
baptised persons. There are some who have appeared 
die in the faith of Christ, who never joined any of the 
:hurches : such as, Subhasingha, Heeradee, Mr. Pin- 
dorn, &c. Serious inquirers are found in many parts, and 
come to Serampore from all quarters ; while hearers at 
the various stations are on the increase. 



ThefoUamng ia a List of the Missionaries. 

Mr. William Carey, sen. At Serampore £sf* Calcutta* 

Joshua IViashman, ; ilitto* ditto* 

William Ward> ditto. ditto. 

Joshua Rowe, ditto. ditto. 

John Chamberlaine, Cutiva^ in Bengal. 

Richard Mardon, Goamalty^ ditto. 

William Moore, Mtniary^ ditto. 

James Chater, Rangoon^ in Burmah. 

Felix Carey, ditto. 

William Robertson, Boutan. 

William C^rty ^jun. Saddamahl^ in Bengal. 



Bcudea tfaHl^ will be remembgred tl;^ diere 
two Qther'Btaboiui, occupied b^ persdnfLW^ were 
sent out as MkBionanes by die Sodety ; viz. Diti 
pOTCy Mr. Ignatius Fernandez, and yesBore^ C^n 
Chator. ■, , " ,' 



'' "Hie Tmutttion^out which &e Missionaries at 
Tmagort uenigaged are taiehe in number, viz. 



lM.---^--j.j. 






ProbabU nttM to 
vihich they are spoien. 


Present progrtti. 


\ Bengslee, 


AbolH Grear Brilaiii, 


Bible printed. 


? SunE'^it' 
S Msbmllfl, 


Read all over Ii.diu, 


N. T. ditto. 


Abuot treUnd, 


N. T. ditto. ■- 


About France & llalv. 


N. T. priBling. 


About Great Britain, 


N. T. ditto " 


> GuzeruUc, 
? Chinese, 
\ Teliiiftt, 
S Cani»uc, 
>Sikii or Seeks, 
? Persiim, 




N. T. ditto. 


Head iLlI over China, 




About England, 
TLe umer 


N.T. of these Biz 


Press. 


Persia. ce»d In India, 




Burmiib, about ro mill. 





/Die New Testament ik the Malayda is also prin 
at Serampore ^. 81.) for the use of the idhabitam 
Travancore. 
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reUgious and moral essays. 



THE SENTIMENTS OF THE HINDOOS RELATIVE Td 

THE CREATION. ' 

" These are thy glorious works. Parent of .good '. 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair, thyself, how wondrous then 
Unspeakable." Mzjltoit. 

*' Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the power of God.'* Heb. xi. 3. 

That man, an intellectual agent, in the midst of Si 
vast universe, should employ his frequent and deep re- 

I searches, in tracing the origin of himself and of the world 
he inhabits, excites no surprise. But thaf the result 
of his investigations should exhibit such masses of inco- 
herence, absurdity and folly as we find to be the fact, must 
astonish every person that has not an acquaintance with 
the depravation and enmities of an unsanctified heart* 
Such and so numerous are the dependencies the crea- 
tion presents, the chnracters of profound design and sove- 
^ reign energy, of bounteous effusion and of vigilant provi- 
dence are every where so legible, that the man who can 
deny the agency of a divine power in framing and sus- 
tsuning the great system, must be left " without excusct" 
A christian may sit at the feet of a learned Grecian, 
and with mingled surprise and satisfaction, hear him 
discourse on architecture, language, oratory, and poe- 
try ; but how must he be filled with pity and indigna^ 

^ on hearing it asserted that this earth is the origin 

I 2 
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of all things* Terra, or the eartli, is said to hav 

duced, and for the gratifying of her impure' pro 

ties, to have thrown around her Caelus or the he; 

These became the parents of Saturn, the most a 

of the gods, and he the progenitor of the rest. 

of the philosophers of ancient days contended th 

world, both as to matter and form, is without orij 

end. The circularity of the earth is the idle i 

assigned by Ocellus Lucanus, for its eternal dun 

while the less pidiculous, but equally inconclusi\ 

of Aristotle, is the impossibility that a divine 

could conceive of so grand a system as the uni 

without instandy creating it. 

Lucretius describes animals as coming up fro 

ground like plants and seems delighted with th 

tastical picture he draws* While he exhibits, 

from the surface of his prolific earth, here a hea< 

yonder an arm ; on this spot a half formed ox, s 

that a finished gander; with an air of exultat: 

sings, 

•* How things were made, and how preserv'd we'll pre 
Without the trouble of the gods above." 

Sanchoniatho insists that the first principle of th 
verse was air ; that air produced mud ; that fron 
sprang senseless animals, and that these were tl 
rents of men, who when formed lay on the groi 
a death-like sleep : that when first the thunder 
through the sky, these sleeping animals awoke wit 
ror, and male and female moved on the earth. - ^ 
mander is clear that human beings were genera 
the intestines of fishes. Berosus, to whom we a 
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::bted for the best statement of the cosmogony of the 
•abylonians says, that, over a disordered chaos a wo- 
tan named Omoroca presided : that Bekis came, and 
Lviding the woman in the midst, with one half of her 
lade the earth, and with the other the heavens ; that 
lelus perceiving the earth without inhalntants, com- 
landed one of the gods to cut off his one head, and 
lixing the earth with the blood that issued thence, to 
)rm men and beasts. 

It will be remembered that these vain imaginations are 
ot to be ascribed to men unlettered and barbarous, but 
the great philosophers of the heathen world. To en- 
irge their number were easy ; but these are sufficient 
D discover the folly of the infidel, whose boast is the 
a^eriority of human reason, and to excite the gratitude 
f the saint, whom the Holy Ghost has better taught, 
rhe following detail will show the strong resemblance 
be vagaries of one part of the heathen world bear to 
QOther. 

Bemier, in his " Memoirs of the Empire of the Great 
fogul," says, that the Pundits teach that a certain 
nmense spider was the first cause of all things, which 
rawing the matter from her own bowels, wove the web 
f the universe, disposing the whole with astonishing 
rt. This spider is described as sitting in the center of 
er work, and directing the motion of every part, 
^hen she had sufficiently pleased herself in ordering 
nd contemplating this web, she will draw all the threads 
Lgain into herself, and the universe will vanish. Lord, 
a his ^^ Discovery of the Banian Religion," asserts, 
hat it is the doctrii^e of the Hindoos, that the Abnigh- 
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tyi haTJng -CTCtted Urt waters, by some great cane* 
heUtftr* testruineitt Ucnv upon them, and that thence a 
bubbte' iotnc ted'gradually swelled until it became a 
flf tn ft W Hi* and encompassed the world. It is howevM 
doubtfdl -whrther either of these statements V con-ect 

•Hie' Hnti|lK» imagtee that the universe consists oi 
fourteen Bhoobunv or worlds, seven of which are be- 
16w the ^Dth, and six above it. The worlds belon 
are inhabited by- serpents of variMl^tfatpe and pi»- 
digioatf size. Some tbeysayhavc t1^b(Mda,]K>^llefeI^ 
■■d othen alundrcd. Basottee their king bwadw*- 
Mnd headB upon which he Biutuna the uuverW) iMh 
fi« %(mBelf is bone oil the badi of a toitoise,>«ldell« 
B&id tct-twlance itself in opcbifr. The ^nfjIAB /H^aM^ 
HMMd tke evurga or beareM, they mppitltwja^ 
KtUted % «>body of Miial beings. Some of iH t te gi ^ 
dits place the sun in the fourth of thc» while aAek 
consider him as encircling all in Ijis course, and 
nating with his splendors the fourteen woilds. Their 
gods Vishnoo, Seed, and others, they regard as rc^ 
ing upon mount Soctineroo. Thi; moimtun, faj iriiicb 
some conceive the north pole is intended, they twlH 
its foundation in the lowest petal or world, •nam> 
aing through all the fourteen, like the sten of a fiowsr, 
spreads itself at the top after the manner of x wiv 
lily. On the formation of the universe th^ do art 
pu^tly agree. Ilie popular idea is, that the suprev 
being became resident in three goons or qualitiia, If 
the names of Bruhma, Vishnoo, and Seeb ; the first P'- 
create, ^e second to presenre, and the third to dcsBOf* \ 

Tkt aw of Brubna, as creator, ate in {Mt*ilm||i)A« j 
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d in the subsequent literal translation from tlie Rig- 
adee or Rich Veda, one of the most revered and va- 
led books of India* 

" Originally this universe was soul only ; nothing else 
whatever existed, active or inactive. He [Bruhma] 
liought, I will create worlds ; thus he created these 
arious worlds, light^ mortal beings and the waters, 
rhe atmosphere comprises light, the earth is mortal^ 
nd the regions below are the waters." 
" He thought, these are indeed worlds. I will create 
"uardtans of worlds. Thus he drew from the waters 
ad framed an embodied being. He viewed him ; and 
f that being, so contemplated, the mouth opened as 
^ egg 9 from the mouth, speech issued : from speech, 
re proceeded : the nostrils spread ; from the nostrils 
reath passed, and from breath air was propagated, 
"he eyes opened ; from the eyes a glance sprung) from 
lat glance the sun was produced. The ears dilated ; 
om the ears came hearkening, and from hearkening 
^e regions of space. The skin expanded ; from the 
:in hair arose, and from that grew herbs and trees, 
he breast opened ; from the breast mind issued, and 
om the mind, the moon.*' 

This embodied being, they seem to consider as an 
ssemblage of deities. " These deities being thus framed 
:11 into this vast ocean, and to him [Bruhma] they 
ime with thirst and hunger, and him they thus ad- 
ressed. ' Grant us a smaller size, wherein abiding we 
lay eat food.' He offered to them the form of a cow ; 
ley said, ' this is not pleasant for us.' He exhibited 
) them the form of a horse. They said ' neither is 
lat pleasant for us.' He showed them the human form, 
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thl^ cxclaimcct, * wjell done ! oh !'*womder*ul^ 
ilicitfore man alone is pronounced weU^femedif?'^ 

** He bade them occupy their respective plsiCtB t fee 
becoming ' speech, entered the mbudi ; air, becou^ 
breath, sought the nostrils'; the sun, becoming light^idF 
tered the efts : space became hearingj'anVl occupied 
the ears ; herbs arid trees beci^e liair,' and fitted dft 
siin, aind the moon, beeomihgliftelligcnce, entered thu 
breast." • ^ ^^ 

It is ciuious to observe ho^. nauidh the human mind 
^ its OQscriptural conjectures, is fondof'tne marvels 
logs* The Talm'udists' say, thai ^<lam reiEu:hcd froiB 
one end. of the eaith to die othef, when first dreatei^ 
but that when he had sinn^ God «^!ie^^ Btttfii^ 
tp'ia' hundred ells, the janff^t)eipg.'\te|TiKed! asd Iub gi; 
igantic size. Mahoniet taught the Ai^i^ifid uixt Ajoaq 
was as high as a tall palm tree ; and if you ask a Pup- 
dit the extent of the earth, he will answer one hundred 
"tiiousand zozus, or eight hundred thousand miles. 

Of the form of the earth the Hindoos have no deter- 
minate ideas. They all agree that it consists of seven 
dweeps, but whether these dweeps are cbntinents or is- 
lands, they are not agreed. The most general opinion 
is, that these ^even dweeps surround each other, and 
that seven seas run between them. Among these seas 
one is said to be a sea of milk, which was'chumed^to 
produce Luckshmee. A slice cut from the midst of a 
large onion, with the different integuments inclosing 
each other, nearly represents the idea a Hindoo enter- 
tains of the earth. 

He has no conception that the world witt ^fftoy 
«2A The Pundits imagjine that foiir joo^ i 




I. 
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anc another in perpetual succession, the Sutya, the 
Tileta, the Dwaper, and the Kulee. "When one suc- 
cession of joogs expires, another commences. The 
Sutya joog, they say consisted of one million, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand years. In this joog 
all men were perfectly pure and happy. In the Treta 
joog, human beings began to degenerate. It is said to 
have lasted t^velve hundred and ninety-six thousand 
years. During the Dwaper joog, which continued eight 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand yeiu-s, the degeneracy 
of man increased. The Kulee joog commenced five thou- 
^nd years ago, and they say will continue four hundred 
ind thirty-two thousand more, it is esteemed the age of 
svickedness; nothing perfect can be performed, and 
the Brahmans have lost their energy. It is common for 
I native, when detected in lying, or cheating, to reply, 
iTiis is the Kulee joog, what can you expect." 

It is time we dismiss these trifling ideas : but who can 
Contemplate them, without commiserating the situation 
of the heathen world and ofFtring praises to God, whose 
Work of creation his word so rationally, so divinely ex- 
hibits. It is one of the loud anthems of heaven, *' Thou 
ftrt worthy, O Lord, for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they both are and were created." 
Happy the men who love and join the sacred song. 

The dearest nerve about my heart 
] Should it refuse to bear a part, 

\ With my melodious breath : 

•\ I'd tear away the vital chord, 

?cl A bleeding victim to my Lord, 

And live without that iippious string, 

Or show my zeal in death. 



i&i 






THE OAtfTS A]f£» BHAKTRAS OP T^ HIM]>OOi, I] 
. i IVG THSI& IDEAS OF A F^T!i7R£ ft¥A*rjK 

■ . ^ 

*' Lo die ipoor Indiaiif wBote tknCatcofd qiM' ^ 
t(e<i Goii in ^siMidli^ or be W bhn ib the^nd i 



"'^ He uks no angel's wiog, iiq»,aeripli's fire." Fo 

■'■'.■ 

Writers on the maAners andchiracter'^ 
na^ea have generally described theni' las espel' 
acme of those change^ Which in btirifr e«|>ires 
earth ixte visible. Sir Jc^ CMMtfai sm, ^ In t 
they ai^ constant in aB rfiii^||ii T1K( tiMfith we 
d^y in the same manner t(A Wprtcciling ages ; 
one m&y reCteonably belietti^ that in tfaat|>arl 
yfoM the exterior form olgU^te their inaHn 
customs, are the same now as they were two tb 
years ago." 

Herodotus, who wrote more than four hupdre< 
before the christian era, and Arrian, who flouris 
its second century, have described the people oft 
in terms which accurately characterize them at tl 
sent day. The latter, for example, respecting th 
doos, has introduced into his history the foUowh 
ticulars ; " Their bodies are slender in form, die 
principally vegetables ; they are divided into caj 
subordinate classes, and the same trade is perpe 
in a family from generation to generation. Th 
wear ear-rings, party-coloured shoes, and freq 
veils which cover the head and shoulders. The 
orders have their feces smeared with colours, wh 
higher ranks have umbrellas borne over dscnju 
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earricd about, with bows whose strings are drawn bv 
the foot." 

The christian is consoled by the reflection, that in 
whatever other respects this uniformity of habit may 
mnain, in reference to religion a revolution total and 
universal must ensue. PeUimber, a converted native, 
was once discovered sitting alone and weeping, lie 
t»*as asked the cause of his tc;ixrs. J'he good old man 
FCptied, "Joy overcomes me while I reflect, that, there is 
m irrevocable decree^ that the Lord Jeftus will be mani- 
fated to Bengal.'*'* The kingdoms of this world must 

Iliecome the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
fcr they are the great Mediator's unalienable heritage. 

^^PPy» l^^PPy ^^^^^ ^^'^^o shall live to hear 

One son^ employ all nations ; and all cry 
Wortliy the Lamb for lie was slain for us. 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying* joy. 
Till nation after nation taught the strain 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. 
A great mountain, which however has already bf gun 
to ci^umble into a plain, that lifts its head against the 
circulation of the gospel of Christ, is the institution of 
the casts* Of these there are four ; the Bralimans, 
whom they say Bruhma produced from his mouth ; 
the Khestrees, who fell from his arms ; the Xyshyas, 
who issued from his loins, and the Soodras, who had 
their origin from his feet. Of these the only remain- 
ing ones are the Brahmans and the Soodras ; the others 
having, for their neglect of work of ceremonial holiness, 
sunk into Soodras. The Brahmans are distributed 

K 
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into two grand diviBioxia, the Gonr and the DrUvecr j, 
each of which is subdivided into five liesser. FeW if 
any ideas of superiority are connected with these moHes 
of classing. Some of the Brahibans are called Kodlj 
ins, from Kool, a family or rade.^ The tradition" «^ 
ceming them is, that u certain rajah of Bengal f6rnld'^^ 
distinguished a few families of J^ahiiianii by.sptc)^ 
marks of favour, in consequence of their, extntordina^ 
excellence of character. Alaiiy €>f 'these are grea1^Tt||| 
vered by the natives of the present da^. Other-Bi^ 
mans esteem it a great honour for a Kbbiih te;nw«| 
into their family. This the Koolins ooBverf into i 
source of profit. It is not uncomMon foV a Brahmift 
of this description to marry into the family of a-rifll 
person, and in a few days forsake his wife for ever. 
A prodigious number of the prostitutes in Calcutta lot 
daughters of Brahmans who have been married to 
Koolins and afterwards deserted by them. 

Learning in India is valued only as a trade. It is laid 
down as a rule in the Shastras, that a gift to a Brahr 
man is meritorious in proportion to his learning. For 
this reason those who are esteemed the wisest cany 
away the most valuable presents from ceremonies and 
feasts. Women in almost every instance are unable 
to read. The pride and jealousy of the Hindoos have 
formed and universally circuUited the sentiment, that 
if a woman learn to read and write, she will certainly 
become a widow or fall into some dismal calamity. 
Stories of the dreadful accidents of females who have 
been able to read, are circulated without number. The 
mass of knowledge and happiness in India, never, as 
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in America and Europe, has been increased by the in- 
stitictive eflfusions of a female pen. 

The Soodras are numerously divided. If the By- 
dyas or medical tribe be not reckoned among them, 
the Kayestlias or writer cast will stand the highest. 
Of these there are sevent}''-two houses, who rank one 
Jbout the other ; the first four of which are esteemed 
the Koolins of the Kayesthas. The rest of the Soodras 
are divided according to their occupations. The dis- 
tinction in a family is preserved for many generations. 
DifiFerent mechanics avoid eating with each other. If 
I carpenter marry the daughter of a weaver, or a wea- 
rer the daughter of a smith, the loss of cast is the con- 
sequence. 

India contains vast numbers of religious devotees : 
he chief are the following : 

The Bhiksoos, or religious mendicants. These can 
possess nothing ; they are often called Dundees from 
heir going about with a staff. Avoiding all external 
irorship, they profess to have their minds meditating 
ontinually on Bruhma, the Supreme. 

The Banaprusthas remain perpetually in woods. 

The Brumacharees may visit an inhabited place, but 
ire destined continually to wander. 

The Gruhusthas or seculars, marry, hold possessions 
md fulfill the usual duties of life. 

The Byraggees apply themselves to the worship of 
Tishnoo, as do the Sunyasees to that of Seeb. These 
are of the Soodras cast, and extremely numerous, as 
the Soodras arc not less fond than the' Brahmans them- 
selves of living without labour and attracting the venc- 
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ration of the crowd* These devotees, commoiily 
all other Hindoos in craft and wickedness.* 
The proper office of the Brahmans is to study 
cred books, but as from thence they cannot dr 
sistence, some perform the office of writers, an< 
buy and selL Some are Gooroos, or teachers 
lages, while others possess lands that have, by ' 
rajahs, been given to their ancestors. The B 
claim presents at marriages and deaths, and be 
out fear of disgrace. Should a Soodras refuse 
tribute, he would be in danger of receiving a Brj 
curse, which next to the loss of cast is the grea: 
that could befal him. Let a Hindoo of whateve 
casts, eat, drink or smoke with a European, a t 
gradation follows. If he touch with a missioi 
bread and the wine in the Lord's supper, his r 
desert and millions reject him for ever. 

* Besides these there are a sort of devotees who a 
Fukeers. They reside near the Sunderhunds, a large tri 
timber land infested with tigers and other rapacious anii 
from which Calcutta i& supplied with wood. The cutte 
Fukeer to buy an incantation, and lliough they often are to 
ces will never work without one. When the incantation f 
man is devoured, they very composedly cry, as the glutted 
retires, " Well his time was come." One of the missiona 
•* In itinerating through the Sunderbunds in the year 18C 
tured out of the boat one evening, ascended the bank ai 
native brother visited the abode of one of these men. 
sitting on a tyger's skin, and, though his countenance d 
dicate that he was a happy man, yet he pretended, thai 
there was no danger. When reminded of the man wli 
habited the hut before hira, and vho was carried awav I 
ous tiger, he very composedly answered^ it was because 
vjas come. 
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'^ The Shastras of the Hindoos have laid the founda- 
tion of the mightiest fabric of superstition on earth, 
llicy are the last refuge of the gods. 'I'he term shas- 
tra properly signifies a law, and is derived from th^ 
verb sasun, to govern. Jt is however a general term 
by which all religious Hindoo writings are expressed. 
Of these the Vedas are the principal. 'I he poor na- 
tives generally believe that the}' came from the mouth 
of Bruhma. Some of them say that the Vedas existed 
from everlasting. After llrumah had presented them 
an Usoor of the -name of sunka found means to steal 
them, and swallowing diem plunged himself into the 
sea. Tishnoo became incarnate in the shape of a fish 
10 recover them. He effected the end of his incarna- 
tion, but not before one of the shasti as was nearly dis- 
solved. The god returning delivered them to the 
Moonies (a sort of genii or faries) charging them to 
restore what had been destroyed and to illustrate what 
might be found obscure. 

Sir \ViUiam Jones ol)scrves that the writings of the 
Hindoos arc so numerous, that they iilway suggested to 
his mind the idea of infinity. Sevenil of the most valu- 
able in the esteem of tlie natives are traRshtt-.:!, imd from 
others selections arc made that may supply a tolerable 
idea of their general contents. The inbtltutors of the 
Hindoo system have indeed recommended attention to 
die meaning of the sacred books, but they have incui- 
Otted with equal strenuousness and more success, at- 
tention to the name of the Rishee, or person by whom 
the text was first uttered, the deity to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and also its rhyn^e or metre. The practice iif 
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modem priests is conformable to these instruc 
To read or recite the words of the Shastras, eithei 
ply disjoining them or repeating them backwar 
forwards, without regard to the sense which the 
convey is thought highly meritorious. 

The subjects and uses of the prayers contair 
their books differ more than the deities which ai 
voked, or the titles by which they are addressee 
may be sufficient to observe, that Indru or the f 
ment, tlie sun, the moon, water, fire, air, and the i 
are the objects most frequently addressed. Th 
lowing passages arc literally translated from the 
tras. 

" 3Ioon ! while thou art friendly may we wit 
kine and our horses be exempted from decrepi 
guard us as a father protects his offspring. 

" Fire / make me, this day, wise by means o 
wisdom, which the gods and the fathers worshi] 
this oblalion propitious." 

" Whoever makes an oblation to fire being 
quainted vvith the universal soul, acts in the same 
ner as one who throws live coals into ashes ; wh 
who presents an oblation, possessing that knowl 
has made an. offering in all worlds, in all beings, 
souls. As the tip of dry grass which is cast int 
fire readily kindles, so are all the faults of that 
consumed." 

" Salutation unto thee, O air ! Even thou art I 
ma present to our apprehension. Thee. I will cal 
sent Bruhma ; thee I will name the right one ; t 
will pronounce the true one ; preserve me, preserv 
^feacher, be propitious.'* 
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** Destroy, O sacred grass\, my foes ; extermiaate 
my enemies ; annihilate all those who hate me." 

It has been and continues customary for heathens in 
every part of the globe to use " vain repetitions," suck 
as our Lord forbids his disciples from imitating. A 
sage in the Rigvadu is represented as saying, ^^ May 

imy speech be founded in knowledge, and my mind be 
attentive to my utterance. Let mv think the reolit}'^ 
let me speak the truth. May it preser\'e me ; may it 
preserve the teacher ; may it preserve ; the teacher 
may it preserve ; the teacher may it preserve : may it 
preserve the teacher." 

" The sacred books are v»ritten in the Sunscrit, the 
ancient language of India. It is unlawful for any per- 
son to read them or hear tliem read, unless he be a 
Brahman. This sentiment impresses the minds of the 
. Soodras with such ideas of a Brahman's holiness, that 
ridiculous as it may appear, it is not unusual to see a 
poor liusbandman running perhaps a mile, to intreat his 
priest to consecrate a iilile water for him to drink, I}y 
introducing his foot into it. 

" The highest idea of future hr.ppiness a Hindoo in- 
dulges, consists in attaining what they call Mooktee, a 
term, which properly signifies deliverance. By this 
7 they mean a being absorbed into Bruhmathe supreme, 
in such a manner as to lose all consciousness of sepa- 
rate being ; as a drop of water is swallowed up in the 
ocean. This felicity can be obtained only by acquiring 
the Brumha-gyan, or the knowledge of Bruhma. The 
first step towards obtaining this is to renounce the world 
with fdl its concerns, and then to fix the mind upon the 
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doxtmabsT of Brumhm. By a ceune of abstraction 
meditation Brumha-gyan will be produced in the n 
After having worshipped the Debtas or gods, and 1 
a meritorious life, the native hopes to ascend tc 
heaven where some peculiar Deb^ resides, wh< 
Yishnoo Seeb or Doorga ; not indeed to remain tl 
but to enjoy as much happinsss as ^b virtues may 
merited, after which he receives another birtii, in a 
suited to his desert* Perhaps he may be borne a r 
perhaps a Brahman, until after a succession of birth 
become^ blest as to be lost in Brumha. 

" Sin is considered of two kinds, that which ca 
destroyed by works, and that which can be rem< 
only by suflferitig. Of the former class are all oflFt 
except ten ; tlie principal of which arie the killing 
Brahman, a woman, a child, and a cow. The w 
by which expiation is produced are not deeds of vi 
but such acts as repeating the name of Bam, bat 
in the Ganges* and giving liberally to Brahmans. 

• The cities in India are mostly erected on the ban 
the Ganges, the river washes the sides of the houses 
which the inhabitants descend by steps called ghauts, 
twenty miles up the river from Calcutta innumerable fl 
of these steps are erected, up and down which the in 
tants are perpetually moving, but especially at the hoi 
bathing, morning and evening. On the side of the i 
thousands on thousands of men, women and children < 
casts bathe and perform unnumbered ceremonies conn 
with ablutions. A stranger, looking on at these t: 
Would imi^ne them a very devout race. Some with 
eyes closed are meditating on the form of Shivu^ theu* j 
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Other class of sins are removed by two sorts of sufiei- 
Ings, those endured in the future world, and those ex- 
{;erienced in the present. I'he heaviest of all are felt 
in Xuruk or hell, whither, those guilty of attrocious 
crimes are sent by Jum the king of death. ITie poor 
erring native expects to remain in Nuruk only until his 
crimes are expiated, when he will be returned to the 
. earth a serpent or a jackal, a musquito or a frog, in a 
degradation exactly proportioned to his former charac- 
ter. Uliose whose offences have been less heinous ob- 
tain a human birth, but are diseased ; blind or lanle, 
dumb or deformed. How horrid a creed for extermi- 
nating from the soul every emotion of tenderness ! 

Many sins are done away by sufferings of this life : 
such as laborious journeys to Benares, lying for several 
years on iron spikes, passing threads through the sides, 

dian deity ; others with raised hands are worshipping the 

rising or setting sun ; others are pouring out water to their 

deceased ancestors and repeating certain forms called mun- 

tras. A total inattention to every thing else is at the time 

visible in every countenance. I'hough botli sexes bathe 

together, not the least tendenr.y to indecent behaviour is 

ever seen. This, however, furnishes no proof that the 

Hindoos are a chaste people, on the contrary they are very 

hscivious. It is the mere influence of custom early re- 

ceived« It is true their ideas of delicacy are very diffePL*nt 

from those of Europeans and Americans. To see a white 

man and woman walk arm in arm, overwhelms the Benga* 

iees with astonishment : yet for native females to bathe amid 

crowds of the contrary sex, appears to them not in the least 

degree indelicate or improper. 
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or hooks, with which the person is swung round, tl 
the integuments of the back, ascending a funer 
.and being burned with the body of a deceased hu 
or walking thirty or forty feet over glowing c 
fire^ Almost every degree of suffering is esteem 
piatory. For this reason, when relatives are sic 
common to place them on the banks of the Gan] 
to desert the hut in which they lie. Reflect on t 
lowing extract from a missionary journal- 

*' January 21, 1804. About ten o'clock at n 
was shocked at the sight of a poor sick man bee 
the victim of superstition and false shastras. JJ 
the groans of a person on shore near my boats, 
ingly in great distress, I sent some men to enquir 
was the matter with him, who informed me he 1 
bloody-flux. His friends despairing of a cui 
brought him to this spot. On being informed 
was going to give him some castor-oil, but whi 
paring this medicine, we saw a pack of dogs an< 
als dragging and voraciously devouring somethir 
the little hut where this poor man lay. I imme 
sent people to see what it was, who returned w 
melancholy news, that the man was actually kill 
partly devoured by these animals : before twelve < 
the body was completely eaten up. My heart 
exceedingly at this shocking sight, and I felt verj 
for the poor unenlightened Hindoos." 

" Reader, art thou a believer in Jesus ? O be 
ful thou art not an ignorant Indian. Be affecte 
the situation of the heathen world. Employ the 
ers and give of thy property for the spread of 
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gelican truth among them. Connect thyself and thy 
zealous exertions with missionary institutions, and re- 
main a stranger to inactivity. 

" 'Till Christ has all the nations blest, 
That see the light or feel the sun." 



NATURAL HISTORY 

Ma SELECTED FROM TB£ PERIODICAL ACCOUNTS. 

ANIMALS. 

■Dr. Carey in a letter says, "The Elephant and 
' Rhinoceros are not found wild in the cultivated parts of 
Bengal ; but abound in the woods at the foot of the Bou- 
tan mountains, and along the north and east borders of 
Bengal. I need not describe animals so well known. 
Tame elephants are very docile, though I cannot think 
4t very pleasant to ride on them. It is safe where ty- 
gers abound, and gentlemen often mount them to hunt 
that ferocious animal. 

** The Bitffalo is one of the most dangerous and mis- 
chievous animals in this country. They abound so much 
in this neighbourhood, that few days pass without om* 
seeing some ; dnd travelling in the night, which we 
should otherwise prefer, is dangerous on this account. 
From the time of planting the rice till the time of har- 
vest, the inhabitants are obliged constantly to watch 
dieir fields, to prevent their being destroyed by buflaloes. 
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and many lives are lost in the attempt. TIhb ye^i^ one 
of our neighbours was gored quite through the under 
part of his thigh, while he was Watching his fi|4d« The 
wound occasioned by the horn was large enough to ad- 
mit my hand to pass through it. I attend^ the poor 
man, and dressed the wound, which b now neariy hejat- 
ed. Last year, a boy was killed near out hotlse by oiie 
of these creatures ; and they not unfirefquentfy come in- 
to my garden. The buffalo resembles a large clumsy 
ox, with very long horns. In walkiftg they lift tf^eir 
noses very high, so that their horns ne&rly lie Upon tk^ir | 
backs. These animals are gregaridUs, and usudHy of / 
a blackish colour ; though I have seen some white dhd^ 4 
They have large feet, no dewlap, and ruminate like an * 
ox. In the heat of the day they generally lie in shallow .- 
waters, and go out at night to commit their depreda- ■* 
tions. Their look is remarkably stupid and savage, 
and their disposition precarious. I have seen a man 
driving a large wild buffalo from a herd of tame ones, - 
by throwing clods of earth at him, at a few feet distant, 
and in rutting him. I have also known them charge a 
person at first sight, without any provocation. In this - 
case it is almost impossible to escape ; their swiftness . 
being equal to that of a very good horse. They are in j 
fact the scourge of this part of the country. A single ^ 
one is far more dangerous than a herd. i 

" ^rhey are frequently destroyed by shooting, laying f 
snares in pits, &c. More than twenty were lately taken 
near Mudnabatty, and many of them by the following 
stratagem. When the floods wei^ very high, a number 
of persons went out with a boat ; and having driven one 'I 
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rf them into deep water, they run the boat across the 
animal's back ; when, seizing him by the horns, and 
pulling his head back as much as possible, thej- instantly 
despatch him by applying a knile to his throat. 
* " I doubt not but these animals might be applied to 
many useful purposes. Inhere are large herds of them 
tame : their milk is very good : their flesh coarse, but 
Well tasted ; and might be improved by feeding, l^e 
animal might be harnessed to the plough or the cart : 
ia short, what is now a curse might be made a blessing, 
if properly attended to ; an event which the spread of 
the gospel, by promoting civilization, will no doubt 
produce. 

Brother Ward in his journal, Oct. 17, 1803, says^ 
*' Before we left Nulla Golah, a man verj^ near our boats 
Was attacked by a bufHilo. lie was so torn that his 
bowels gushed out : he is since dead. 

Dr. Carey in a letter to Dr. Ryland says that " The 
tiatural history of Bengal would furnish innumerable 
Kiovelties to a curious enquirer. I am making collections 
%nd minute descriptions of whatever I can obtain ; and 
iljitend in some^f uture time to transmit them to Europe. 

*' The species of plants are not numerous, and many 
99\iich. grow in other coimtries will not thrive here ; as 
wines, oranges, and some others. Birds are very nu- 
merous ; many, I believe, have never been described by 
eluy author. I think there are almost as many species in 
thb country which have been hitherto undescribed, as I 
bave ever seen descriptions of in the world. The beasts 
l^ere have in general not been unnoticed, but I have 
leea some of which I never read. 
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<^^V€ldnre eis^t speples ofilie oitlcindliMtt 

aten or obtained credible accounts bf, viz, the tygt 

gardj ounce, cottas, ty ger-cat^ smaU tygernsat) caU< 

KUOf a emalkr kind, and the common cat* T 

i%.nOt in Bengal; and-thereis an amazingdii 

^ %^4us fercfeditf of the tygtra. We have rhinoc 

' koffiadoet, beari, ^kphanta, hogs, deers, jackal 

wifil dogs, hares, muskrata, rats, mice, fdxes, m 

ef tiro sorts, and porcupines* Lizards of man; 

JtBd serpents innumerable. A friend of mine 1: 

wought to him by five or six men, which was n 

4|ftdMciiig.; and I have seen a kind ^f only four 

in ksDgth. The most dan^ous are the cobra- 

attd wlup-thong snake, which generally kill in 

houv and often in five minutes. . 

Ill another letter he says, ^^Tygers seldom 
men, but make a dreadful devastation among the 
except in the forest of Sunder Bimds, where th 
no catde, there they attack men. Serpents are 
roua, and some so mortal that the patient nev 
vives above two hours, and often die^s in Rve m 
^ but they give us little concern. Crocodiles no i 
gards. I have one in a pond, about ten yard 
my door ; and yet sleep with the door open ever 

Jin a letter to Mr* Monis of Clipstone, Dr 
thus expresses himself, *^ After supper went i 
garden for prayer, which I generally do, wl 
moon shines, on account of its being .quite 
When nights are dark I dare not follow this ] 
tot fear of Serpents, which nre very numen 
t ^ have known several instances of persons havii 
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Ktten by the Cobra Capella^ and who have died in less 
4an a quarter of an hour. It is but a few nights since 
r was preserved, perhaps from death, by the looseness 
•f my pantaloons, or trowers ; for, going into an out- 
ouse in the dusk of the evening, something struck 
^nst my kg, which I thought to be a frog ; but opeii- 
ig the door, a snake crept out, which was the animal 
lat struck me ; but it was too dark for me to distin* 
lish the species, so as to M|Lwhether it was harmless 
• not. To day a serpent ^a caught which I intend*- 
I to send to brother Pearce, but the wind blew it 
^ay. It was no thicker than a fine thread, though 
JO or three feet long. * I have seen several. They 
isemble a- white thread. I need not say that such a 
:de creature is harmless. 



PLAJSTTS. 

" The fruits of India, so far as my observations cx- 
nd, fall far short of those in £urope, except a very 
w kinds, both as to quantity and flavour. 
1. •* Mangifera Indica: the Mango. This is per- 
ips the finest fruit in the world. There are many 
nds, as of apples in Europe. In the southern parts 
■ India they are said to be very bad. The best of all 
e in the neighbourhood of Malda. The tree is as 
rge as an English apple-tree, and the fruit varies from 
e size of a pear-plumb, to the size of a large apple* 
is shaped somewhat like a plumb, with a stone in the 
iddle. This is the most common fruit in Bengal, and 
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ia in perfection from May to August. The I 
people CaU it ambra or aum. 

2. '-*• Artocarpus Integ-fifoliu^t Lin : called 1 
natives ol this country the Kuttal ; by Europea 
Jakes, or vulgarly the Jack-fruit. This is much 
by the natives, though very seldom by Kuro 
Tile fruit when large is two or three feet long, 
foot and half in circumference. The outside is i 
er than the coarsest rasMk Its smell is like ver 
Cheshire cheese, and ta^s like rancid honey, 
ftlll of* seeds of the size of the largest sort of 1 
beans, and which are tolerably good when fri< 
suppose a large fruit will weigh froin forty to 
pounds. It grows out from the trimk of the t: 
very strong foot-stalks, and ripens when- the m: 
do. The tree is the size of an apple-tree. The 
has a beautiful grain, and makes good furniture, 
ther sort of Artocarpus, called in this country I 
and dowec, produces ^a good fruit, of a pleasun 
The bread fruit, Artocarpus incisus is of this , 
v/hich I have growing at IMudnabatty. 

3. " Musa: the plantain, called by the nraivcs 
Of this there are many^inds. The stalk is pei 
herbaceous, and may be cut down v/ith a knife, t 
it is often as thick as a slender man. It grows 
sixteen feet high, and produces a large bunch of 
after which that stalk dies, and others spring up. 
fruit is produced all the year, and tastes some 
like a pear. 

4. " Psidhun guava : the guava. I'he tree is 
size of the largest hazel-nut tree. Its leaves ai 
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those of the cherry-tree. The blossom and fruit re- 
semble the apple, full of small hard seeds. This is a 
good fruit, but not very plentiful. 

5. " Annona reticiilaia : the custard-apple. The 
tree is about the size of a Guava tree. The fruit is en- 
closed in a hard peel which is reticulated ; and the pulp 
tastes like a custard, whence its name is derived. . 

6. " Punica granata : the pomegranate. This is 
well known in England, and needs no description. 

7. " Averrhoa carimbola : the komrunga. A good 
fruit, but sour ; the size of a common plumb, with five 
or six acute angles, and grows on a beautiful tree, the 
size of a standard peach-tree, with pinnated leaves. 

8. " Hypericum pomiferum^ so called by Dr. Rox^ 
burg : the cheeralo. A beautiful tree of the size of a 
cherry-tree. The fruit nearly as large as an apple, very 
acid, and when eaten befoie it is ripe exudes a very 
yellow juice. 

9. '* Tamarindus tndtcus : the tamarind. It grows 
wild, is a large and beautiful tree, with the leaves very 
finely pinnated. The shade is so cool that the natives 
iddom sleep under it, accounting it imhealthy. The 
wood of it makes excellent fuel, but is good for nothing 
dse. 

** Besides these may be rtckoned Bromelio ananas: the 

pbe apple ; which grows in neglected places, as well as 

iir gardens: the Eleocarpiis ; orjolpie of the Hindoos; 

^cli like an olive, but which produces no oil : the Eu- 

t^ia samboliferay or jamba : the Eugenia Alba : the 

-fi^fgTfnia amhaynensis : the rose apple ; which is another 

'pccics^ of Eugenia : and the Rhaninus jujuboy or boir ; 

L 2 
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the fruit of which is somewhat like a bullace, but worse. 
To these may be added the Car tea papaya^-or papaya : 
a large fruit, somewhat like a melon, which grows oa 
a tree that is sometimes nearly twenty feet high : the 
cocas nuciferunij or cocoa nut : the Borasso jftabelUfor' 
miSj or fan palm, or Palmyra ; the fruit of which is 
sometimes eaten : The Phccnix dactilifera^ or date ; 
commonly called the toddy tree. The dates in this 
country are not good to eat, being almost all stone ; 
but the sap of tlie tree procured by incision is toddy, 
which will ferment, and if drunk in any quantity it in- 
ebriates. This is used instead of yeast to leaven br^ad ; 
but is seldom drunk, except upon the coast The 
Noay^ or Huryr phol^ is a fruit the size of a goose- 
berry, and grows on a tree resembling the ash. We 
have also citrons, limes, and shaddocks ; but oranges 
do not grow to perfection in Bengal. "We have them 
from Boutan^ Assam^ and the neighbouring hill-coun- 
tries. Several Chinese fruits also thrive well here, as 
the Leetche sinensis^ Wampee sinensis^ and Mesphilus 
japonica : or the leetche, wampee, and loquat : also the 
Chinese pear and plumb. Apples are very small, about 
as large as gooseberries ; and the trees of ten or twelve 
fcei high are accounted luxuriant. We have a fruit' 
called Taporeca ; peaches ; and a few walnut-Urees, 
origimdly from Boutan* Vines do not thrive. Seeds 
of sour apples, pears, nectarines, plumbs, apricots, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, currants, strawberries, or raspber- 
ries, put loose into a box of dry sand, and sent so as to 
arrive in September, October, November, or Decem- 
ber, would be a great acquisition ; as is every European 
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vroduction. Nuts, filberds, acorns, &c« would be the 
ame. We .have lately obtained the cinnamon- tree, 
nd nutmeg-tree, which Dr. Roxbitrg ver)' olJigingly 
ent to me. Of timber trees I mention the Sissoo ; the 
Teak ; and the Saul-tree ; which, being an unnamed 
;enus, J^r, Roxburgy as a mark of respect to me, has 
ailed Carea Saulcau. The Indian ships are made of 
he above mentioned timbers, and the saul-tree pro- 
luces good pitch called dhoona. 



OF THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE 

HINDOOS. 

Tamerlane the great, when about to die, thus 
ddressed his sons and statesmen. — ^^ Know, my dear 
hildren, and elevated statesmen, that the inhabitant 
)f Hindostan cultivates imposture, fraud and deception, 
and considers them to be meritorious accomplishments. 
Should any i)erson entrust to him the care of his pro- 
perty, that person will soon become only the nominal 
x>88essor of it«'' 

** The tendency of this my mandate to you. States- 
men, is to preclude a confidence in their actions, or an 
adoption of their advice.""^ 

* Dr. Buchanan's Memoir, p. 113.114. "Marquis Comwallia 
rat never known during his administration in India, to admit a 
latire to bis confidence. Under the administration of MarqpiiS 
If elledey there la a lotal exeluBion of aative CouaieL" 
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^*' At Benares,'' adds Dr. Buchaaan, ^^ the fountak ^ 
of Hindoo learning and religion, where Capt. Wilford, , 
author of the Essays on the Indian and Kgypttan ray- ' 
thology, has long resided in the society of the brahjnaw 
a scene has been lately exhibited, which. certainly has j 
never had a parallel in any other learned society in theH 
world." 

" The pundit of Capt. Wilford, having^for a consi- 
derable time been guilty of interpolating his books, and ^ 
of fabricating new sentences in old works, to answer a 
particular purpose, was at length detected and publicly 
disgraced. As a last effort to save his character^ " he 
brought ten brahmans, not only as his' compurgators, 
but to swear by what is most sacred in their religion to 
the g'e7iuineness of the extracts."* Capt. Wilford would 
not permit the ceremonial of perjury to take place, but 
dismissed them from his presence with indignation." 

Dr. Tennant, late chaplain to his 3Iajesty^s troops 
in Bengal^ has written very explicidy on the subject, not 
only stating facts, but pointing out their connexion with 
the system. As his testimony includes the opinions of 
Sir James M'Intosh, SirWilliam Jones, and some 
other very respectable authorities, and as he hims^ 
cannot be accused of any strong predilection for mis- 
sions, I shall transcribe a few pages from hia aecouot 

** The native character," he says, " however amiable 
in some respects it may appear is frequently stained 
with vices directly hostile to society. ITie crime of 
PERjURVj from the great defects of their religious syS'^ 

* Asiat. Res. Vol. viii. p. 28. 



remarkably prevalent^ and in many instances 
\ the execution of justice difficult and impossible, 
he prevalence of this vice, says Sir James 
>sh, which I have myself observed, is* perhaps, a 
ertain criterion of a general dissolution of mo- 
nciple, tlian other more daring and ferocious 
, much more terrible to the imagination, and of 
the immediate consequences are more destruc- 
society." " Perjury," adds Dr. Tennant, " in- 
the absence of all the common restraints, by 
men are withheld from the commission of 
. It is ati attack upon religion and law in the 
iint of their union for the protection of human 
, It weakens the foundation of every right by 
ing the execution of justice unattainable, 
r William Jones," continues he, '* after long 
I experience, was obliged, reluctantly, to ac- 
dge this moral depravity of the natives of India, 
d carried out with him to that country a strong 
ce in their favour, which he had imbibed in 
irse of his studies ; and which in him was, per; 
leither unamiable, nor ungraceful. This pre-' 
he could not longer retain against the universal 
ny of Europeans^ and the enormous examples 
-avity among the natives, which he often witness- 
lis judicial capacity."* 

in having described the state of the country pre- 
- to its falling into the hands of the British, Dr. 
at says — " Thus, within the short space of a marfs 

igbts on the British Government in India, p. 54. 
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life, and almost in our own remembrance, the 
of India fell into anarchy and ruin ; not from tht 
nal violence of foreign enemies, but from the inv 
ami extent of corruption which pervaded the n 
its membersJ** 

Again, ^^ The boasted humanity of the Hindoo ( 
to all sentient beings, is but ill supported, when w 
to a close examination of the customs which it to 
the precepts which it enjoins, or the actual con 
its votaries* Though it be admitted that some 
above horrid customs are a violation of 'their 
code, yet there are other practices equally shoe 
which it affords its immediate sanction. The 
encouragement held- out to aged pilgrims who 
themselves in the Ganges, under the notion of 
ing religious merit, is equally repugnant with tli 
dice already noticed, to reason and humanity. 
than four or five persons have been seen drowning 
selves at one time, with the view of performing 
gious sacrifice, of high value in their own estii 
and that of many thousands who attend this ft 
solemnity. — ^The recommendation given to a fa' 
wife to burn herself, on the same funeral pile "w 
dead body of her husband, affords not an unfi 
spectacle of deliberate cruelty, which cannot, p< 
be equalled in the whole annals of superstition. 
*^ The cruel treatment of the sick, the aged a 
ing, if not a precept, is a practical result of this c 
ing system, far more universal than any of those j 
mentioned; it is of a n:iture which the most mr 
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sliare of humanity would prompt any person to use vety 
zealous efforts to remedy. As soon as any mortal symp- 
toms are discovered in the state of the patient by his 
physician, or by his relation, he is, if in Bengal, removed 
from his bed, and carried to the brink of the Ganges, 
where he is laid down with his feet and legs immersed 
m the river : there instead of receiving from his friends 
any of the tender consolations of sympathy, to alleviate 
the pain of his departing moments, his mouth, nose and 
5^rs, are stuffed with clay, or wet sand, while the by- 
standers crowd close around him, and incessandy pour 
x>rrents of water upon his head and body. It is thus, 
unidst the convulsive struggles of suffocation, added 
X) die agony of disease, that the wretched Hindoo bids 
iarewell to his present existence, and finally closes his 
jyes upon the sufferings of life. 

'' But waving these particular usages, some of which 
ire perhaps, abuses which have sprung out of their 
primidve institutions, it may be contended on good 
^unds, that the general spirit of the system has itself 
^tendency, in many instances, to promote ignorance and 
encourage vice. 

** In the Historical Fragments of the Mogul empire, 
Mr. Orme has presented the public with a laborious 
ind detailed exposition of all those defects of the Hin- 
loo system* The author, in this work, conveys no very 
avourable impression of the Indian character ; but his 
deas are the result of personal observation : they are 
icar, forcible, and correct. Towards the close of his 
nteresting disquisition, he thus sums up the general 
mpression which the subject left upon his mind. 
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^^ Having brought to a conclusion this essay on 
vcrnm' at and people of Ilindostan, I cannot refrc 
making the reflections which so obviously arise f 
subject. Christianity vindicates all its glories 
honours,-and all its reverence, when we behold t 
horrid impieties avowed amongst the nations oi 
its influence does not shine, as actions, necessar; 
common conduct of life : I mean poisonings, tre 
and assassination, among the sons of ambition ; 
cruelty and extortion in Ae ministers of justice- 
Divines to vindicate, by more sanctifled reflect 
cause of their religion and of their God." 

" The Hindoo system makes little or no pi 
for the instruction of the great body of the pe 
defect the more remarkable, when we advert 
number and authority of its priesthood, and tl" 
n>ultiplicity and size of its sacred volumes. 
Vedas, Poorans, and other books held sacred, 
it is said, a copious system of sound moralit 
from the specimens already translated, this i 
partly admitted.; but the truths contained in the 
ings are almost totally obscured and rendered 
.by a vast mixture oi puerile jict'ions andfrivo 
gulations. And besides, the canonical books 
Hindoos have always been regarded as a beqi 
sacred to be committed to vulgar hands : to the fi 
ter part of the community, their perusal is stric 
bidden : closely guarded in the archives of the 1 
to the great body of the people they remain, in tl 
emphatic sense, " a dead letter." 

^^ Of the ceremonies of Brahmanism) soi 
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shewy ; many arc absurd ; and not a few both indecent 
and immoral. Its temples were formerly in some dis- 
tricts richly endowed ; they are represented by all tra- 
vellers as maintaining a number of priests, and what 
seems peculiar, a number of women consecrated to this 
service, who are taught to sing and dance at public 
festivals in honour of the gods. — ^The voluptuous in- 
dolence in which they are destined to spend their lives, 
renders them totally useless to society : while the in- 
decency of their manners gives room to suspect that 
they may injure it by their example. 

The temples themselves, which in other countries 
excite Sentiments of reverence and devotion, are in In- 
dia plenished with images of fecundity, and of creative 
power TOO gross for description. Similar repre- 
sentations are also displayed by those images, which at 
certain times are drawn through the streets amidst the 
dancing, noise and acclamations of the multitude. The 
Ruth jfatra^ or riding of the gods, is a ceremony at 
once cruel and indecent, "^rhe carriages on which their 
deities are then placed, are of immense height, and sup- 
ported on sixteen wheels ; the whole drawn along by 
thousands of fanatics, some of whom fall down before 
these wheels, and being instantly crushed, are, as they 
h«;lieve, put in possession of immortal bliss. 

Tt would be, perhaps, rash after all, to affirm that 
the Hindoos are immoral and depraved in a degree 
proportioned to the melancholy extent of their supersti' 
tiouff system^ though their minds are strongly withdrawn 
hy it from feeling the due weight of moral obligations. 
1*hose [however] who are concerned in the police know 
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well the frequency of fraud, robbery, and murder, 2 
well as the great number of delinquents which hav 
always rendered the prisons more crowded than an 
other habitations in India. It has not been from then 
nor indeed from any class of men intimately acquair 
ted with their manners, that the Hindoo character hr 
received so many encomiums for its innocence an 
simplicity. 

Speaking of their wandering religious devotees, 1 
says, Mr* Richardson, author of the Persian an 
Arabic Dictionary, has characterised these vagrant 
under the article Fakeer^ in the following manner^ 
^' In this singular class of men, who in Hindostan de 
pise every sort of cloathing, there are a number of a 
thusiasts, but a far greater proportion of knaves ; evei 
vagabond who has an aversion to labour, being receive 
into a fraternity which is regulated by laws of a seer 
and uncommon nature. The Hindoos view them wi' 
a wonderful respect, not only on account of their saO' 
tiHed reputation, but from a substantial dread of the 
power. The Fakeer pilgrimages often consist of mai 
thousands of naked saints, who exact, wherever tht 
pass, a general tribute ; while their character is too » 
cred for the civil power to take cognizance of their coi 
duct."* 

Many other testimonies might be produced. If tl 
reader wish to see them systematically stated, he ma 
find much to his purpose in Cunnin^ham\s Christianit 
in Indiay Chap. ii. 

* TtiovghU on the British G^remmeat in Itiiii«» sec. is. ¥. 



HINDOO TORI URES, CRUELTIES, &c. 



They hav€ a custom of using several voluntary 
tortures, which every person, who has resided in the 
country for a year or two, must be more or less ac- 
quainted with. I shall describe two or three of them : 
Ist. '* That of swinging. The person who makes 
dus atonement has two iron Jiesh-hooks passed through 
die integuments, on each side of the back^bone ; and be- 
ing suspended by ropes attached to these hooks, he is 
drawn up above 40 feet in the air, and there twTrled 
round for a considerable time ; all which he bears with- 
out any expression of pain or impatience. Whatever 
he throws down of fruit, or the like, is caught up with 
great avidity, and counted sacred. Sometimes the skin 
bas given way, and the person has been dashed to pie- 
ces : so now, in all that I have seen, cloth has been 
passed round the middle, for the hooks to hold by with 
the skin. The ceremony may be seen in almost every 
town once a-year." 

Another torture is after this manner : " The man 
pt»iea threads through each of his sides^ in six places ; 
and die threads being thirty yards long, and fixed at 
each end, he dances backward and forward as in a 
'»pe walkt" 
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like nature are common among tht:m. 

^^ A certain man^ on the Malabar coast, had enc 
of various devotees and priests,' how he might 
atonement for his sin ; and at last he was direc 
drive iron spikes, sufficiently blunted, through hi 
dais ; and on these spikes he was to place his 
feet, and walk (if I mistake not) 250 coss, that is 
480 miles. If through loss of blood, or weakn 
body he was oblig'cd to halt, he might wait for h 
and strength. He undertook the journey, and 
he halted under a large shady tree, where the C 
waafsometimes preached, one of the missionaries 
and preached in his hearing, from these words, 
khod of Jesus Christ cleansetkfrom all <ibu Wl 
was preaching, the man rose up, threw off his tor 
sandals, and cried out aloud, " This is ivhat I xi 
and he became a lively witness, that the blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sins indeed. 

In another letter, April 8th, 1794, Dr. Care\ 
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no opportunity of seeing it ; but the servants came and 
told us, and my eldest son saw it. 

9. To-day self-tormenting was carried to a greater 
length than yesterday. A number of people came near to 
our gate with drums and dancing when presently a man 
had two pieces of bamboo, of twenty feet long, and each 
as thick as a man^s finger ; these were passed through his 
sides, aijd held at each end by two men, while he danced 
^backwards and forwards in a manner almost frantic, but 
seemingly insensible to pain. To prevent the violent heat 
arising from the rubbing of the bamboos in the wounds, 
a man stood to throw water continually u])on his sides. 
ITiis mad practice was continued for an hour at least, and 
-Kveral others, with long spits run through their tongues, 
which they w.^re continually drawing up and down, 
stood dancing by his side, to the sound of their horrid 
music* lliis was continued tkrough the whole day. 
f 10. To-day the mode of their execrable self- torturing 
was varied. A large pole was erected, and a bamboo 
fixed across upon the top, and the poor wretches prac- 
tised sxvingtng'^ by hooks fixed in the back. I went out 
to. see it ; and a man, dressed in blue cloth like a pet- 
ticoat, suspended about the height of twenty feet was 
; swinging rapidly round ; presently they stopped turn- 
ing the machine, and asVed him to come down, which 
, he refused, and insisted upon being whirled round again. 
I suppose he was then suspended for half an hour, dur- 
I wg which time his looks were perfectly placid and se* 
t *«nc, and he ratded a few twigs tied up in a bunch ; he 
i. Aeaiet his feet upon the top of three bamboos. When 

I Ae cord wai unloosed, he descended, with the bookd 
I M 2 

/ 
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in his back, and came just before me, to show mc 
they were fastened : when they were drawn out, { 
placed his two knees against the wounds, and he 
him over the breast, pushed the wounds with his 
in such a manner as almost to dislocate the she 
blades : a leaf or two being then applied to them. 
fe hooks were then fixed in another, who ascended th 

der where the cord was fastened, and he underwe: 
same operation. Those who torment themseh 
any of these ways, repeat it annually at the same s< 
i. e. on the three last days of their year, which a 
only days on which these operations are performi 

These tortures are only practised by the lowes 
of the people ; the Brahmans, and caestoes, or w 
never practise it. The poor deluded creatures wl: 
dergothem say, that Seeb, one of their deities, aj 
to them, comforts them, and assures them that wl 
ever they do, or suffer, for his sake, will be abun< 
recompensed after death. During these three day: 
fast, and spend the time in parading the street 
frantic manner, playing upon their barbarous mi 

The following questions were put to Dr. Car 
his reply is interesting. 

Q. In speaking of the tortures you represent th 
precipitating themselves from a place twenty /eet 
on spikes. Were the spikes fixed in the ground ? 
are they secured from death, or from being m; 
for life ? It seems astonishing that a man's skin ca: 
his whole weight, and the wound be ever cured. 

A. All these tortures takes place in the tw 
days of the year, and three or four days of th 
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year- The Brimmhans and Soodra*s of every descrip- 
tion, (women not excepted) fast the last day but one 
of the year, and the last day of the year they oflFer burnt 
offerings, meat offerings, &c. On the first day of the 
year the tortures begin. I have been asking my Pun- 
dit concerning the spike. He says it is a weapon 
formed of wood and iron. A piece of wood is placed 
horizontally on the ground : and an iron blade, about 

L- nine inches long, with one edge and a point, much like 
the blade of a knife, is fixed in one end of the wood. 
The jxjsition of this blade when fixed into the wood is 
neither horizontal nor perpendicular, but oblique, much 
resembling a plough-handle. That side of it which has 
an edge is upwards : and upon this edge the person from 
an eminence of about twenty feet precipitates himself. 
As the wood is not fixed in the earth, it may possibly 
fly up when the person falls upon it, and by the blade 
sinking to the ground, its fatal effects may be prevent- 
ed. But I do not believe this to be designed. On the 
contrary ; the Pundit has just told me of a person who 
was thus precipitating himself on the weapon at Chan- 
demagur a few years ago ; when a Mussulman ridiculed 
the whole, and said it was all a piece oi imposture. 
He added, ^^ If you will fall on this spear in my hand, 
(a hog-spear, as the English call it, but used to spear 
any wild beast) I will then believe there is something 
in what you pretend to." " Set up your spear," said 

^ the other : which being done, he \immediately fell from 
the height on the point of the spear, and that with his 
breast towards it : but the spe^f broke, and the man 
was not hurt* They use no precaution whatever, ex- 
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c^j^^iy* fal the .fwutging IB tto Soutbem lAvt 

' fastea a cloth^und the waists and the hooks hav< 

^ both .of -the doth and the flesh : but even this 

dote hd this 9Mghbouifaood. I saw Ust year a 

man swing. I saw die hooks put in. Be swa: 

gently at first ; but afterwards was whirled rounc 

Am; and at last took a log of wood near half a hu 

weight, suspended by a Qprd in his mouth, with 

he^swung for near a quartec of an hour. The sk 

bearing all this weight, was drawn from its natur 

sitidn at least six inches ; yet I know of no art u 

heal the ' wound, except the application of a few '. 

maybe called art, it was left to heal itselL 1 

aevet he^utl of fm instance in which any mischic 

lowed. I have sought much^foir the origin of th; 

-barous practice, but in vain : the Pundit says it 

where commanded in die Shasters, but is entirely 

own invention. 

The follbwtng letter from Dr. Carey to Mr. Si 

Olney^ explains more fully some of these horrid 

moiiies. ^ 

Mudnabatty^ April Sth^ 11 

" 1 WISH to retrieve a few moments to write t( 
especially ^^asiny mind is yet warm with abhorre 
the custom I design to describe. It is true son 
counts of it have been already sent to the sociel 
published ; but I wish to give a niore particular 
ment, according to the mode pursued in this neigl 
hood; 

^^ It may he observ^ once for all, that the B 
Bdodea of worahip^ and their other customs diflb 
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siderably in clifFerent districts, which may best account 
for the apparently discordant and contradictory re* 
lations by several writers on the same subjects, whose 
descriptions have been taken from the practice in their 
respective neighbourhoods : while for the like reason 
mine may not exactly accord with any of them. 

" The whole of this worship, which lasts the three last 

days of the old year, and the first day of the new year, 

|. is performed in honour of Seeb» Some reckon the pre- 

paration for it, which begins seven or eight days earlier, 

to be part of the worship itself : it is however distinct, 

t and consists chiefly in the beating of drums and other 

L instruments, attended by a number of people called 

Bhoktears^ or believers, who parade the neighbourhood 

with dancing, odd dresses and gesticulations, begging 

money, for the ceremonies that are to follow, preparing 

articles, &c., but the four days first mentioned are the 

time that is. employed in various fbruis of worship and 

stlf-tonnent« 

ITie first of the last three days of their year, or of 
the month Chyter^ is the day called Jol Sunyas, on 
which dead bodies of men, if they can be procured, 
I which is seldom a diflicult matter, or if they are not 
to be had, dead men's skulls, and pieces of the wood 
' which was employed in burning the dead, are brought 
I near to a house of Seeb and Kallee ; where they are 
I placed in the form of an offering. After a little time 
f a number of the Bhoktears appear, dressed some as 
women, others with a kind of horrid vizors like digi- 
^ tated crowns put over their faces, others disfigured 
J. I with paint, some with artificial hair, or hemp, or a bunch 
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of ropes like a mop on their heads* Some have 
cial tongues^ made of sackcloth, reaching to the! 
and others go with their tongues put out of their n 
as far as possible. Some of these men have s^ 
others Khorgosy a kind of crooked weapon of 
others take up a piece of the wood before ment 
others a skull ; and others have earthen pots is 
bare hands, containing a small quantity of wood, 
is oiled and kindled* Taking oil into their mouth 
spirt it at intervals into these pots of fire, which 
a horrid blaze, and is thus kept up for some hours 
accounted to be a wonderful interposition of Sea 
, their hands are not burnt, nor even the wood in th 

' but the oil preserves the wood and hands too, I su 

as they are well oiled all the time. After thus-d 
I and parading about with these bones, Sec, the de 

i dies, bones, wood, &c« are carried to a river, oi 

f water, wiicrc tlii>y ore thrown in. The people bat! 

U^ all go home ; but toward the close of the nigl: 

meet again, make a large fire, and dance upon the 
" The second day is called Neel^ on which da 
fast more severely than on any of the other da} 
on all these days they eat nothing boiled, but on tl: 
they eat nothing but meal of wheat or barley, and 
nothing. In the evening a burnt offering is pre 
to Seeb^ of Sesamum seed and Ghee, or leaves 
Beal tree, Caeteva 3Iarmelos^ mixed with Ghee, 
concludes the worship of the day. 

*♦ The third day is employed in various kinds < 
ture, as falling from a stage on iron spikes, d; 
with threads or bamboos drawn through their si( 
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ipits through their tongues. The first of these is called 
Pat Bhanga, tlie second p«irso Ban, and the thiid Zoob- 
la Ban. But as none of* these modes are practised in 
this neighbourhood, the people here end the worship 
by swinging, which is not performed till the next day 
In the southern parts. 

** The trees are first erected in an open place, and the 
bamboo, which turns horizontally, is fixed on them so 
as to turn freely, and a rope is suspended from each 
end. After this an offering is made to Seeb^ at the bot- 
tom of the tree, by a man who, though not a brahmman, 
yet acts as a priest on this occasion. He begins by 
lajring the different articles in order at the foot of the 
tree, or upright post. These consist of rice, beaten 
from the husk, but unboiled ; a wild edible herb called 
Sanchee ; though T suppose other herbs may be used ; 
a bunch of plantain ; some water ; and two young pige- 
ons. A coal of fire is then procured, and a quantity of 
Dhoona, or Indian Pitch, thrown on it : on this some 
smaU quantity of the rice and herb : after this the man 
who officiated as priest, seemed as if in prayer, quite 
silent ; and then puts a sprig of the plant upon his own 
head, where he lets it remain about a minute. '^The 
person who is to swing is all this time apparently en- 
, pged in prayer, with the hooks placed under his feet. 
The heads of the pigeons are then pulled off, one after 
4e other by the priest, and the blood made to run down 
the bottom of the tree, which concludes the consecra- 
tivc ofiering. 

^ The man who 'is to swing then prostrates himself 
before the tree, and a person makes a mark with his 
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dusty fingers, where the hooks are to be put. 
ther person immediately gives him a smart clap 
side of the back, and pinches up the skin har 
his thumb and fingers, while another passes th 
, through, taking hold of about an inch of the sk 
other hook is then in like manner put through t 
of the other side of the back, and the man gets u] 
feet. As he is rising, some water is thrown in I: 
He then mounts on a man^s back, or on 8om< 
eminence, and the strings which are attached 
hooks in his back are tied to the rope at one enc 
horizontal bamboo, and the rope at the other 
held by several men, who, drawing it down, rais< 
end on which the Aian swings, a^d by their i 
round with that rope the machine is turned. In 
ing, the man describes a circle of about thirty fi 
meter, and he carries a basket containing the h< 
fore offered to Seeb^ which are thrown down b^ 
fuls ; but I saw nobody pick them up. 

" Only two men swung this year at this pla 
one of them only five minutes. The other s 
quarter of an hour, and smoked his hooka as 
whirled round. In less than two days 1 exami 
back, which was quite well, and scarcely the r 
the hook left. I saw a man, when he descendec 
some leaves of the Piper Betely the juice of w' 
injected from his mouth into the wounds ; he tl 
plied two leaves of the same plant, and tied on 2 
no other application was used, except a squees 
of the wounds with the hand, and sett ng the I 
another man against his breast, which he pushe< 
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holding his shoulders by his hands. I asked the man 
if the pain was not great ? lie said no, it was much like 
the bite of an ant« 

I have tried much to investigate the origin and inten- 
tion of this custom, but nearly in vain. 1 am informed 
by the Brdhmmans, that it is not commanded by any 
shaster, except the fasting. The end it is designed to 
answer is equally unknown : some say it is done for the 
happiness of those who perform it ; and others that it is 
I fo? the happiness of the ttajah's, or other great men, who 
have g^ven Jaghires, or portions of land to support it. 
It is not considered in the light of an atonement ; but 
[ as a custom or show : it is however generally done in 
[ consequence of a vow made in distress. 

The most common account of its origin, which the 
: natives seem generally to credit, is as follows. A R.ijah 
• of the nameof B:m, who lived at the close of the Diva- 
per Tog-y and whose daughter is said to have been mar- 
ried to Krzstno's Son, was the occasion of it. It is said 
that he was a Giant with a terrible form, and a thou- 
sand hands ; that having used his son-in-1-iw very un- 
worthily, Kristno came and made war upon him, con- 
quered him, cut off his hands, and imposed this torture 
on him. The hist fact is unccrt; '.i , and it is made a 
question, whether Ban imposed it on himself as a pen. 
ance, or whether Kristno im^o^td it on him us a pun- 
ishment. 

•Hie ruins of Ban's house are still shown, at about s^,- 
ven Coss* from this place, close to the river Puma- 

• A Cot9 is nearly two English miles. 

N 



iobbhtifPik his daug^ier's House U ssud^be wi th 
6ide the river. The' Sftjak.Mofaeepol, the perse 
dug Mohcepoldiggy;,* was his ikther-in-law. 
pillars still remaiiuB||;'on the spot, and the large 
«^lich go near it^ especially a high road by his 
from Gour to Assahtj and two stone bridges o^ 
Tanguan river, the rulntf of which are near this 
are all considered as iadicationaof the greatness c 
The enormous' quantity of large stones, sculptun 
representations of ffindoo Debtas^ show thai 
bridges were very magnificent : qnd every ston 
have been brought either from Bootan, or in 
mountains in Bahar : An astonishing distance \ 
end of every Coss on this road a pond has beei 
ed, and it is said a tree was planted to accom 
travellerB. The ponds now remain, but not the 

*• A long pond so called from Deergka, longf. 



BURNIXG OF W0»1EN. 



Burning women with their husbands, is a practice 
too frequent* : We were at Nuddea (an eminent place 
for learning) last Lord's day, *and were informed that 
about a month ago two women devoted themselvcB in 
this manner. 

* This inhuman practice at present prevails most in the 
Mahratta dominions, and in the countries of the ancient Ra« 
jahsy where instances of the kind are frequendy to be met 
with. Their Law says, " It is proper for a woman to burn 
herself with her husband's corpse,'* ahd the Bramins teach 
that tliose who bum themselves, with their husbands, shall 
be exalted to the Suttee, or highest sphere, where the God 
Bribma, and his particular favorites reside. 

A number of instances have been given to the public by 
Europeans who have been witnesses to the miserable scene. 
Two cases may give the reader of these sheets some idea 
of this BARBAROUS rite. The first is thus described by 
Mr. Hodges. 

" The person whom I saw was of the Bhyse (or mer- 
chant) cast ; upon my repairing to the spot on the banks of 
the river where the ceremony was to take place, I found the 
hody of the man on the bier, and covered with linen, already 
brought down, and laid at the edge of the river. At this 
time (about ten in the morning) only a few people were as* 
semblcd, who displayed the most perfect apathy and indiffer- 
wjce at tlic catastrophe that was to take.4)lace. After wait* 
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Hig a considerable time, the wife appeared, attended 
Bramins, and music, with some few relations. The \ 
sion was slow and solemn ; the victim moved with a 
and firm step ; and, apparently with a peifect compo 
countenance, approached close to the body of her hi 
where for some time they halted. She then addressee 
who were near her with composure, and without the le 
pidation of voice, or change of countenance. She held 
left hand a cocoa nut in which was a red colour mh 
and dipping in it the forefinger of her right hand, she 
ed those near her to whom she wished to show the 1 
of attention. As at this time I stood close to her she < 
ed me attentively, and with the colour marked me 
forehead. She might be about twenty -four or five y 
age, a time of life when the bloom of beauty has ge 
fled the cheek lii India ; but still she preserved a su 
share to prove that she must have been handsome 
figure was small but elegantly turned ; and the fornr 
hands and arms was particularly beautiful. Her dn 
a loose robe of white flowing drapery that extende 
her head to her feet. The place of the sacrifice was 
up on the bank of the river, 100 yards or more from t 
where we now stood. The pile was composed ofdrie 
ches, leaves, and rushes, with a door on one side, and 
and covered on the top : by the side of the door stood 
with alighted brand. From the time the woman api 
to the taking up of the body to convey it to the pile, 
occupy a space of half an hour, which was empic 
prayer with the Bramins, in attentions to those whc 
near her, and conversation with her relations. Wh 
body was taken up she followed close to it attended 
chief Braniin ; and when it was deposited in the pi 
bowed to all around her and entered without speakin| 
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mt she entered the door was closed ; the fire was put 

: combustibles, which instantly flamed, and immense 

[ties of dned wood and other matters were thrown 

it. This last part of the ceremony was accompanied 

le sHouts of the multitude, who now became numerous, 

te whole seemed a mass of confused rejoicing." 

« 

See Hodge's Travels in India, p. 81—83. 

md instance more dreadful than the former, is 
isdned in a letter from Father Martiriy a Jesuit Mia* 
ary in Madura. 

he Prince oiMarava dying in 1710, his wivfes, to the 
;r of Forty 'Seven^ were burned with his corpse in the 
ng manner t — They digged a deep ditch without the 
and in it erected a pile of wood, on the top of which 
:ceased was laid, richly cloathed and adorned ; when 
lad set this on fire, with a world of ceremonies per- 
l by the Bramins, that company of unfortunate women 
ed, covered with jewels, and adorned with flowers, 

many victims designed for the sacrifice. They walk- 
cral times about the pile, the heat of which was per- 

at a great distance. The chief of them having 
sed the successor of ihe late Prince, resigned the 
? of the deceased into his hands, who took it without 
ig the least sign of grief or compassion. Alas ! said 
hat farther comes of human happiness ? I am ssnsi- 

AM THROWING MYSELF HEADLONG INTO HELL ! 

words struck all the spectators with horror : she had 
itian woman in her service, who frequently discouts- 
h her concerning the truths of revealed religion, in 
to persuade her to embrace Christianity, but without 
18. She having spoke thus, boldly turned her fiice to 
[e, and calling upon her gods> flung; herself into the 

N 2 
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'midst of the flames. The second of these women 
bister of Raya, a prince of the blood, who assists 
detestable i ercpony : When he received the je^ 
his sister with which she was adorned, he broke out i 
embracing her most tenderly : she seemed unmo 
and with a resoUite countenance, looking sometin 
pile, sometimes at the assistants, cried with a lo 
Shesva, Sheeya, which is the name of one of her i 
threw herself into the flames, as the first haddoi 
other women followed her soon after ; some of 
peared composed, and others were cast down and be 
One of them, frighted above the rest, ran to a 
soldier, who was present, and begged of him to 
But he, stunned with surpnse, pushed the unfortu: 
ture from him into the glowing pit, and retin 
diately ; but so terrified, that he soon fell ill of a 
frenzy, of which he died the night following. 'S 
intrepidity some of these women discovered at fir 
soon as they felt the flames, they roared in a mos 
manner, and tumbling over each other, strove to 
brim of the pit ; but in vain, for the assistants pr< 
by throwing upon them large pieces of wood. 
day, the Bramins gathered their bones, which Ih 
into the sea. The pit was levelled, a temple bui 
spot and the deceased prince, with his wives, 
among the deities." 

Propagation of Christianity, Vol. ii. p 

" Some Hindoos, though few, bury their dead ; 
said that among these it is the duty of the widow 
HERSELF with the body of her husband. The 
Ceremonies being performed, she descends into t] 
with him, and taking the body in her arms, is with 
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cd with the earth. In the countries in which I have been, 
if faaTe heard of two instances of this horrid ceremony. 

Chaufurd.'* 

We subjoin other accounts taken from the journals 
of the brethren. 

Dr. Carey in a letter to Dr. Ryland, April 1 799, says, 
** As I was returning from Calcutta, I saw the Saba- 
fhoron^ or a woman burning herself witli the corpse of 
her husband for the first time in my life. We were near 
die village of Noya Serai ; (Rennel, in his Chart of the 
Hoogly river, spells it Niaserrii.) As it was evening, 
we got out of the boat to walk, when we saw a number 
•t)f people assembled on the river side. I asked them, 
for what they were met ? and they told me, to burn the 
body of a dead man. I enquired, whether his wife 
Would die with him ? they answered, yes : and pointed 
to the woman. She was standing by the pile which was 
made of large billets of wood ; about two feet and a 
half high, four feet long, and two wide : on the top of 
which lay the dead body of her husband. Her near- 
est relation stood by her, and near her was a small bas* 
ket of sweet-meats, called kivy. I asked them, whether 
this were the woman's choice, or whether she were 
brought to it by any improper influence ? Tliey answer- 
ed that it was prefectly voluntary. I talked till rea- 
soning was of no use, and then began to exclaim with 
all my might against what they were doing, telling them 
that it was a shocking murder. They told me it was a 
great act of holiness, and added in a very surly manner, 
that if I did not like to see it I might go further off, a&d 
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desired me to go. I told them that I would not go ; 
that I was determined to stay and see the murder, and 
that I should certainly bear witness of it at the tribunal 
of God. 1 exhorted the woman not to throw away her 
life, to fear nothing, for no evil would follow her refusing 
to burn. Rut she in the calmest manner mounted the 
pile, and danced on it, with her hands extended, as if 
in the utmost tranquillity of spirit. Previous to her' 
mounting the pile, the relation whose office it was to set 
fire to it, led her six times round it, at two intervals ; 
that is, thrice at each circumambulation. As she went 
round, she scattered the sweet-meats above mentioned 
among the people, who picked them up, and ate them as . 
very holy things. This being ended, and she having 
mounted the pile and danced as above mentioned, 
(which appeared only designed to shew us her con- 
tempt of death, and to prove to us that her dying was 
voluntar}^) she then lay down by the corpse, and put 
one arm under its neck, and the other over it ; when a' 
quantity of diy cocoa leaves and other substances, vrere 
licapcd over them to a considerable hciglit ; and then 
ghee, or melted, preserved Imttcr, poured on the top. 
Two bamboos were then put over them, and held 
fast down, and fire put to the pile, which immediately 
blazed very fiercely, owing to the dry and combustible 
materials of which it was composed. No sooner was 
the fire kindled, than all the people set up a great shout, 
" Ilurree Bol, Hurree Bol !" which is a common shout 
^^ joy> ^^^ ^^ invocation of Ilurree, the wife of Hur 
or Seeb, It was impossible to have heard the woman, 
had she groaned, or even cried aloud, on account of the 
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e of the people ; and it was impossible for her 
struggle, on account of the bamboos which are 
n upon them like the levers of a press, life 
ch objection to their using these bamboos, and 
Lhat it was using^ force to prevent the "woman 
p when the fire burnt hc¥« But they declared 
y done to keep the pile from falling down. We 
t bear to see more, but left them, exclaiming 
yainst tlie murder, and full of horror at what 
een." 

ird mentions " That Government have institu- 
nquliy into the murderj of the Hindoos, and 
!Jarey has been requested to present all his in- 
i on this subject. Some suppose that SOfiOO 
re burnt annually with the bodies of their hus- 
)thers say, about 25,000. Brother C. is en- 
)g to ascertain it as near as can be. Kj-istno 
four women burnt alive with the body of one 

arshman says in his journal August 13, 1803^ 
mt by a letter fix>m brother Fernandez to-day 
irahman's wife was burnt with him* Although 
lis two brothers and other relations about us, 
sedulously concealed it, that wc were totally 
Df it till now. We, however, thought it now 
to bear a testimony against this infernal prac- 
lischarging the elder brother who kindled the 
I our service for ever, as a man whose hands 
d%ith blood." 
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Mr. Chamberlain, January 9th, 1804, 8ay8,^^I^ft 
Serampore for Saugur inland, for the puj^pose of pub- 
lishing the word of life to the multitudes of people wta 
yearly resort thither at this season to bathe ; this bei 
esteemed by the Hindoos, v^ry great holiness. Bfe*" 
tween Serampore and Calcutta, at no great distance 
from us, we saw a multitude of people at the riverside 
setting fire to a funeral pile, in which one woman, if 
90 more, was burnt alive. This murderous scene fil* 
led me with horror and trembling! My feelings OQ 
this occasion I cannot describe ! I saw the large bam- 
boos with which they held the poor creature down tiB 
her life was gone. In the last year, it has been ascer- 
tained, that in a small part of the country round us, four 
hundred and thirty-eight women have perished in tte 
flames kindled by these murderous Brahmans !" 

The two following instances, which are all we shall I 
add, in point of horror, exceed any yet exhibited. The 4 
iirst is taken from Mr. Marshman's journal, the second 
from Mr. Moore's*. 

" A person informing us that a woman was about to 
be burnt with the corpse of her husband near our house, 
I, with several of our brethren hastened to the place 1 
but before we could arrive, the pile was in flames. It 
was a horrible sight. The most shocking indifference 
and kvity appeared among those who were presenU- 
l never saw any thing more brutal than their behaviour. 
'riie dreadful scene had not the least appearance of a 
religious ceremony. It resembled an abandoned rabble 
of boys in England, collected for the purpo^ of wony* 
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dttath a ci4 dr a dog.^ Such weft the confusiorii ^ 
iTity, the bursts of brutal laughter, while the poor 
n was burning alive before their eyes, tha it seeitfed 
:very spark of humanity was extinguished by this 
i superstition. That which added to the cruelty 
he smallness of the fire. It did not consist of so 
wood as we consume in dressing a dinner ; nO^ 
lis fire that was to consume the living and the 
! I saw the legs of the poor creature hanging out 

fire^ while her body was in flames. After awhile 
x)ok a bamboo, ten or twelve feet long, and stir- 
, pushing and beating the half-consumed corpses, 
u would repair a fire of green wood, by throwing 
nconsumed pieces into the middle. Perceiving 
!gs hanging out, they beat them with the bamboo 
ome time, in order to break the ligatures which 
led them at the knees ; (for they would not have 
near to touch them for the world.) At length they 
ieded in bending them upwards into the fire ; the 

and muscles giving way, and discovering the 
-sockets bare, with the balls of the leg-bones : a 
: this which I need not say, made me thrill with 
jr ; especially when I recollected that this hapless 
m of superstition was alive but a few minutes be- 
To have seen savage wolves thus tearing a hu- 
body limb from limb, would have been shocking ; 
x> see relations and neighbours do this to one with 
m thiy had familiarly conversed not an houi' before^ 

\ Bamboo,, perhaps twenty feet long, had heen fktttined at 
Ad to a suke driren intO/the grootid^ and held dowA ore^ the 
y m»i^ at the othw. . 



from the sun ;^ and warned him that he must 
the judgment seat of God to answer for this 
He with a grin, full of savage contempt, told 
" he gloried in.it; and felt the highest pleasui 
forming the deed." I replied, that his pleasu 
be less than that of his master ; hut seeing it ws 
to reason with him 1 turned to the people, an 
tulated with them. One of them answered, t 
woman had burnt herself of her own free cho 
that she went to the pile r.s a matter of pleasure 
• then, did you confine her down with that large I 
" If we had not, she would have run away.*' 
run away from pleasure !— I then addressed 
lad, who had been thus induced to set fire to his 
He appeared about nineteen. You have murdei 
mother ; your sin is great. The sin of the I 
who urged you to it is greater ; but yours is ve 
" What could 1 do ? It is the custom." True. 

rnQfntYi is nnt nf OnH. hut nrnrfprli^tVi fmrn tl 
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9ut at this instant that hardened wretch, the Brahman, 
rushed in, and drew him away, while the tears were 
standing in his eyes. After reasoning with some others, 
and telling them of the Saviour of the world, I returned 
home with a mind full of horror and disgust. 

You expect, perhaps, to hear that this unhappy vic- 
tim was the wife of some Brahman of high cast. She 
was the wife of a barber, who dwelt in Serampore, and 
had died that morning, leaving the son I have men- 
tioned, iviid a daughter of about eleven years of age. 
Thus has this infernal superstition aggravated the com- 
mon n^.iseries of life, and left these children stripped of 
both their parents in one day. Nor is this an uncommon 
case. It often happens to children far more helpless 
than these ; sometimes to children possessedof proper- 
ty, which is then left, as well as themselves, to th^ mer- 
cy of those who have decoyed their itiother to their 
Other's funeral pile !'' 

" There died lately at Cutwa, a Hindoo, who left 
"behind him a young widow. Her father was a pundit, 
and esteemed to be a ver\' holy man. The young widow 
said, at the time of her husband's death, that she >'ould 
bum with him. But when the time came, and the fu- 
neral pile was lighted, she recovered, and struggled to 
get out of the flames. The father perceiving this, called 
to the people yho stood by with bambo'vs in their hands 
to beat her back. With these bamboos they stir the fire, 
beat the extremities of the body, cleave the skull, &c. 
ITiey instantly obeyed, and literally beat out her brains 
while she was endeavouring to escape !" 






CHARACTER OF THE BRAM1N8. 



MANY ARE VERY IGNORANT. 

In a letter from Dn Carey to Dr. Fuller, he says, 
** I have found many Brahmaiis so ignorant that they 
have never seen their own shasters ; and many who are 
esteemed learned, do not know the difference between 
a shanscrit grammar^ and a religious hook. An in- 
stance of this occurred , last Lord's-day. I had occa- 
sion to go and preach to arompany of people who were 

* All other languages were casually invented by mankind 
to express their ideas and wants ; but the astonishing fof- 
mation of the Shanscrit seems to be beyond the power of 
chance. In regularity of etymology, and grammaticiil or- 
ddr, it far exceeds the Arabic. It in sliort bears evident 
marks that it has been fixed upon rational pi inciples by a 
body of learned men, who studied regularity, harmony, and 
a wonderful siinpli».ity and energy of exp^e^sion. 

Though the Shanscrit is auiazingly copious, a very small 
gramntar and vocabulary serve to illustrate the principles 
of the whole. In a treatise of a few pages, the roots and 
pi^imitives are all comprehended ; and so uniform are the 
rules for derivations and inilexions, that the etymon of every 
word is with facility at once investigated. The pronuncia- 
tion indeed is so quick and forcible, as to make it difficult 
of ac(iuisiticn even in early years; but when once it is at- 
tained to perfection, it strikes the ear with amazing bold- 
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worshipping S'arosuadi,* the patroness of literature. 
The general opinion of the learned is, that the idols 
are only images, having no power in them ; but that it 
is well pleasing to God to worship them in honour of 
the persons they represent, who they say, were eminent 
for virtue or goodness to men : the Hramau however who 
attended this ceremony, told me plainly that this image 
was God. When I asked him by what authority he 
did this, he answered, 'j^hat the shasters commanded 
it. I inquired. What shasters ? He said. The Bee 
accorafiy which I knew to be only a grammar ^^ 

They are extremely pedantic. 

** When first introduced amongst the natives, I for- 
med a much better opinion of their morals, and cus- 
tpms, than I ought to have done ; and, I believe, some 
others have formed a worse opinion than they ought* 

ness and harmony. The Shanscrit alphabet consists of fifty 
letters, but one half of these convey combined sounds, so tliat 
its characters in &ct do not exceed ours in number. ~ 

Vow'a History^ voL I. p. xxvii. 
• The feast of Surree Punchemee^ falls on the fijfth day 
of the new moon in January, and is dedicated to Surauieef 
(probably pronounced differently in different parts of the 
country) the Gentoo goddess of arts and letters. She is fe- 
bled to be the daughter of Birmaanee. ' The Koyt cast, or 
tribe Of writers are prohibited the use of pen and ink on this 
festival, which are consecrated to her for the day, and a 
cessation is put to business of every kind. — Seeree signifies 
fortune, or success, and is the first word of every epistolary 
correspondence in the Gentoo language. 

Holwell^ vol. II. p. 134. 
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They are certainly a very perfidiou&and dcceitfu 
p?e, bound in the chains of innumerable supersti 
Awd very servile in their behaviour. Many of 
are men of good learning, but intolerable pedants, 
are very much addicted to astrv)logical conceits 
liave a firm faith in conjuring to prevent calan 
llieir kalendar is full of lucky and unlucky day 
no ,one of them can be persuaded to do any thing c 
portance on a day that is deemed unlucky. Their 
are innumerable ; but they are confessedly the pj 
of some art, or the like ; or are considered as 
' and these are worshipped on their proper days. ' 
theolog}'', however^ is much more refined. Th< 
knowledge only one God, whom they call EsHi 
Bhogabon ; sometimes by the Persian word J^ 
and the Musselmans use Alia. They say, that 
God proceeded three personal virtues, or po* 
namely, Birmmha^ the creator of all ; Veeshno^ th 
server of all ; and Seeb^ the destroyer of all ; wh 
at last destroy all things. Birmmha is not wo 
ped at all;* Veeshno^ only by few ; but Seeb by a 

* It is a circumstance equally curious as true, tha( 
at this day exists throughout Hindostan scarcely ai 
temple sacred to Brahma in his individual character c 
ator ; nor, though in lienor of Veeahnu and Sceva nun 
festivals crowd the Hindoo almanac, is one day peci 
consecrated to Brahma, The Brahmans alone, in me 
©f their original descent from Brahma, every morn 
sun-rise, perform to his honor the Sandivane, or d 
in the Ganges, or some sacred Tank. In all other re 
his functions and worship seem to be absorbed in i 
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aD. One of his temples is near my house; void JIfr. 
Tho?naSy myself, andMoonshee kept a day of prayer in 
it veiy lately. This idol is made of stone and is about 
four feet in circumference." 

They are held in high veneration. 

" The superstition of these people ; which consists of 
80 many things, that I shall only mention one : viz. 
their veneration for the Brahmmdns, and implicit obe- 
dience to all their dictates. This perhaps arose at first 
from the power assumed by that tribe ; to whom even 
kings are commanded to be obedient. They also as- 
sumed, and still exercise a right to fine those of every 
other tribe for very trivial offences ; most of which are 
the &ctitious productions of their own superstitions. I 
believe the British Government fprbids them to levy 
these fines ; but they are notwithstanding constandy ex- 
acted imder the name of Pr^aschityo^s^ or atonements. 
And as no complaints are ever made to the courts, for 
fear of incurring the curse of the Brdhmmslns, no ma- 
gistrate has it in his power to punish the offenders. Th^ 
Brihmms^ns are much feared, because the shasters 
^rm that if a Br^mman curses any one, the curse will 
infallibly take place. They even record that the sea 
became sak, and the sun and moon spotted, by the 
curse of a Br^mmab. There is in one of the Poorans^ 

Vmknu^ inl whose temples he is sculptured with four headi 
•ad four arms. 

Indian Antiquities^ vol. v. Rt. 85 V 

Q 2 



water ; on this the king, seeing a dead serpent n 
It round the neck of the devotee, and was goinj 
The son of the Brdhmman, a boy, coming at 
stant, and seeing the dead snake on his father 
was angry and pronounced a curse, intimating 
fabled serpent, Tijkahak^ should bite and kill hii 
old Brahmmdn, though desirous of reversing 1 
tence of the boy, was not able to do it : andthoug 
precaution was^ taken, the king was bitten, an< 
by Tykshak. jV- recent instance was related to n 
days ago, and is also firmly believed. A man s 
lage near Malda had a child bom, on which tw< 
Capello's attended ; retiring when the mother cai 
always embracing the child when she was absei 
one day the father surprised them, apparently 
act of striking the child. He killed one, and th< 
made its escape. When he came but of the 1 
Brahmmdn asked him why he had killed the snal 
predicted his death : which accordinelv took i 
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They shrink from argument. 

Brother Ward, in one of his journals, says, " The 
Brdmmhans every where shrink from the arguments 
against their Shasters : but the people are sunk into the 
filth and mire of the basest antinomianism. They will 
perpetrate any thing for money, and lay their crimes 
unblushingly to the charge of God. The common sort 
wonder how brother Carey can know so miich of their 
Shasters/' 

Ram \Boshoo an Interpreter writes against them. 

After dinner, brother Carey read and translated to 
us a most cutting piece in verse against the Brammhins 
written by Ram Boshoo. " You may think you are gods, 
says he, and have no sin : but when you leave the body 
you will be as light as the sun, and all your sins will be 
magnified in an inconceivable manner." We have the 
honour of printing the first book that was ever printed 
in Bengallee ; and this is the first piece in which Bram- 
mhsins have been opposed, perhaps for thousands of 
years. All their books are filled with accounts to estab- 
lish Bi immhanism, and raise Brammdns to the seat of 
God* Hence they are believed to be inferior gods. All 
the waters of salvation in the country are supposed to 
meet in the foot of a Brdmmhan. It is reckoned they 
have the keys of heaven and hell, and have power over 
sickness and health, life and death. O pray that Br&m- 
mh&iism may come down !" 
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fellow : he denied that iie had any sin, thoug 
knowledged he was a liar, an adulterer, &c. 
kdged that he coidd not sell a rupee*s worth < 
without lying ; and if he became holy, a^ 1 
*' JIow wus his belly business to go forward 
pealed to the people, and exposed his wicked 
getting dark, after distributing some papers, wi 
ed." 

In one of the journals, of broUier Marshman 
the following passage : 

" About r, A. M. they took me to Gobr 
village about two miles distant. Here dwell s 
of Bruhmans ; ignorant, rich, and intolerably 
with whom, however, they had ventured to 
We met with eight or ten of these brahmans, wl 
scarcely vouchsafe a word to my companion: 
tumber. After much entreaty, they condesc 
sit down a few moments with me. I laid bef 
the gospel, which they declared no one wc 
receive, and enlarged much in the praise of th 
particularly (ionga. 1 told them people hac 
begun to receive it, and more would follow ; 
AlmiglUy had engaged to support it, andtodest 
debtahs ; into whose characters 1 entered rat 
utely. 'J'his brought on a long altercation, 
thev discovered the most vioknt hatred of th 
IVrceiving that this contention, (for so it liter 
seemed likely to produce little ftood, I told tl 
perhaj)s 1 should never see them any more ; 
both zhcv and 1 should certainly stand before 
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lat of that God before whom their debtahs would 
Y as chaff before the wind, and begged them to 
hat thev would then do ; but this affected them 
> 1 offered them papers, begging them to read 
Ige. Some received them and tore them in pieces 
my face. 

ce we went to Gara-pata^ about a mile distant 
was a bazer. It happened to be market day, so 
jeat number were assembled. We went through 
.er to a place about forty yards distant from it, 
in old stock of a building, raised a few feet from 
»und, made an excellent pulpit ; and the largest 
ee congregation assembled here, that I had ever 
ound any of us ; T suppose nearly three hundred, 
ith all the strength of lungs I had left, I attempt- 
lew them the way of life ; taking for a text-book 
he papers beginning with "Oh beloved Hindoos." 
read and commented on, and my companions 
,ed what they thought obscure. After I had 
hrough this paper, one of my companions, ( a 
Iman) whispered, " Many of them are Mussul- 
tell them about Mahomet." Then turning to 
bject, 1 attempted to expose the delusions of 
ipostor, and begged them to renounce both, and 
:o Jesus Christ as the only way of life. After 
5, I distributed papers ; and the people were so 
or them that I could scarcely prevent their tear- 
im at once out of my hands. Coming through 
zar, I stepped up on a rising ground, and saw 
tiole multitude in a ferment, running together to 
:, What is it ? A number followed us out of the 



^ain, anu mis jiianman came wiin nve or i 
'I'lie assembly was \»;rv full. The Brahman ] 
me to begin. J took for a text-book, a sh 
mji-y of the gospel, drawn up by brother Cai 
mtnling on, and largely applying it as I went 
Hnihman then began by saying, that we wi 
(.lod, and God in ua ; therefore we could bf 
with no sin, as tiod did all. lie then proi 
state, that there wa« ont Jiirm/io; and from 
coeded Birmha, >'ecshuo, and Seeb. That 
work was to create ; and that from his month p 
Brahmiins, from his arms the Kshi-tlres, from 1 
the Bysa tribe, and from his feet the Soodcra; i 
were three goons, or quaHtics, sotta, roza, to 
the first dwelt in Birmha, the second in A'eet 
the last in Seeb ; — that in every man there ,ii 
dricas,* or apertures of tlie body, and six r 
enemies ; hibt, pride, anger. See. But tha) 
washing away of sin, the great gongii w;'^ gi 
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Duly repeated the name of Ram once, twenty mil- 
lions of sins would be obliterated ! llcncc they 
were sinless, and there could not possibly be any 
iin in Bengal ; and therefore they had no occasion for 
the gospel, — 1 now begged leave to reply : and first I 
wished to observe, that these three, J>irmha, \'eeshno, 
and Seeb, could not be of God ; because their own 
books proved that they were sinners : Birmhn was evi- 
dently the goroo of thieves. Here I repeated the sto- 
H' of Scgur Rajah's house* and of Birmha^s advising 
Indra to go and steal it ; observing, " Now .Birinha is 
* gone !" This produced a sensation among the ilrah- 
3ians resembling that of plunging a hot iron into wa- 
tr. Birmha gone ! exclaimed the Brahman in gi'eal 
^rath, — Coae where ? Proved a sinne?-, said 1 — lUit I. 
eard you patiently, and you ought to hear the wIdIc 
f my reply. This v/as allowed by the assembly : and 
proceeded. Veeshno is Oecshno ; first he deinuch- 
i 16,000 virgins ; then he quarrelled m ith Tnclra about 
flower. Here \ou behold two ungahaicsy or parts of 
le deity, quarrelling and abusing each other. My 
ands, or my feet nt^ver quarrel. How ! Is the deity 
lore foolish or more wicked than a man "r — M'hile I 
as enlarging here, the Brahman and his comprnions, 
\ the surprize of all, rose up and went away. I iol- 
►wed and i^-gged him to return and finish tAe debate ; 
at he refused, without assigning any reason. 1 found 
fterwards that the reason was this : se'* eral Zozoman^ 
- priests, v/ere present, who were collecting money 
.r a sacrifice : these hearing how the cause was likely 
. go, broke up tlie court before it came to a final de- 




liar maimer in them who loved him. He then as 
a variety of questions about the gospel, a futur 
ment, and the destruction of idolatrv : and fmall 
ther we were sent to destroy mmja^ or delusi< 
which he meant Hindooisni and Mahometanism 
him we were, lie then entrentcd us to do it c 
and by no means to be idle in the work. 

lie is a pleasant grave Hindoo, nearly sixty, 
mind fn*st arose doubts about idolatry' ; he now 

* 

all their poojahs and casts ; and says there is oi 
whon; he calls Father. He hears the gospel wit 
rent pleasure, and recommends it to others, 
that about fourteen years ago, some of his neij 
began to dislike idolatry too, and to associate wi 
Tluse, making no secret of their sentiment: 
spread them among others, both Hindoos anc 
hulmam : thus they are encreased to a consi 
number. IVIoorad told me they reckoned near t\ 
dred there, and in adjacent villages, who associs 
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>le, I declared the whole of it to them without any re- 
rve ; and they seemed to receive it cordially, making 
) objection to any parU Time alone can discover 
)w they really feel towards it. Their affectionate be- 
iviour towards me, 1 have seldom seen exceeded 
en among brethren in England : they offered me a 
d, a young pig, or any thing I wished. However, 
only took a little milk. Understanding that I in- 
oded to depart on the morrow, they promised to ac- 
mpaiiy me a few miles. Returning to the boat about 
oe, 1 met with an elderly well-looking Mussulman, 
learnt that he lived at Gobiiidopore^ and is head of a 
Bsiderable number there who despise Mahometan- 
n. Hearing at some bazar that a person was dis- 
ibuting papers, &c. he with some trouble found me 
It. He continued talking with Bharut and Petumber 
1 near midnight. His name is Monoo. 
Aug* 17. At six o'clock four of our friends, with 
lonoo, came to accompany us. Many people came 
> see us depart, and among the rest, the old gentle- 
an before mentioned. — ^About ten, coming, near a 
llage called Sookpookera^ they desired me to go and 
)eak to the people about the gospel. Going through 
small wood, or rather grove, in our way to the ba- 
ir, we met an old Brahman, whom they desired to 
I and call others. About twenty came ; seven or eight 
■ them Brahmans. I began with the old Brahman, 
1 the inpossibility of being saved by the Hindoo 
:btahs. He made some feeble attempts to defend the 
stem^ but soon gave over ; and acknowledged that 
orshipping unholy gods would never make a man ho- 
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ly. Me then listened with much apparent attention to \ 
the gospel, which 1 delivered to them as briefly as I j 
c<juld. 1 prayed with them, and gave them papers, •; 
which they received without hesitation. To the old 
Brahman, I gave a testament, at the request of our 
friends, who assured me he was a great pundit, and 1 
would read it to others. We met two or three more j 
in our way, who had little to say for their own system, 
and took papers willingly. — After about a mile's , 
walk, we ciime to the bazar, which isheld^ndcra 
large tree. Here were but few, the market being held 
in the afternoon. ICowever, more than twenty sat 
down ; most of them Rajpoots, (literary king's sons) 
or Sepooys, who were set there on duty. These seem- 
ed to hear attentively, and I felt much interested, as 
they were of a province considerably distant* Our 
friends also took much pains in explaining the subject ' 
to them. After praying, I went to the boat, and left 
them discoursing with these people. 

About three we arrived at Ghatbaoor^ and called on 

a Mussulman Mooushi, an acquaintance of theirs, who 

holds a considerable office under the Collector of 

Nuddea district, well versed in Persic and Arabic. He 

received us with great politeness, and urg'^d me much 

to eat. About forty Mussulmans and lirahmans, em- 

ployed by him, sat round, while we conversed on the 

gospel. I begged him, respectfully, to hear and solve 

a few 'doubts which 1 had to propose. 1 could not 

conceive how sin could be done awav by man's holi- 

ness : I was convinced that the best of my actions were 

mixed with sin, and that God could not rejrarcl any 
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3ns in which was the least sin ; that this was the 

with all, whether IlindoQs or Mussulmans. Here 

ished to know how a man could be reconciled to 

L He replied, By worshipping him. I objected, 

man's heart was sinful ; and consequently his wor- 

» must be so too. He said, he did not know. I 

3^ed leave to direct his attention to Jesus Christ, 

»m they esteemed as a prophet; and urged that 

li, Abraham, Moses, and David, were saved by 

, quoting Heb. xi. 25. That Mahomet himself had 

le the most honourable testimony to Jesus as a 

r person. Now Jesus himself said, that he gave 

life for the sin of the world, and that only he who 

5ved on him could be saved. If this were not true, 

I Mahomet had borne a false testimony ; but if it 

e true, then there can be salvation in no other. The 

onshi said, he knew but ver}' little about these 

gs ; that what I said was reasonable ; but that, he 

jr weighed these subjects very seriously. He said, 

:ould not read the Bengalee testament ; but if we 

d furnish him. with a Persic translation, he would 

I and consider it. He rather recommended the 

;rs to the rest, and urged me to stay a day or two. 

•omised, if I ever came that way again, I would 

ainly call on him. It being now five o'clock, the 

kphool* friends were obliged to take leave : they 

ressed great reluctance *»* parting, and, said howe- 

wn would sing ^nd pray together first ; which we 

I then b^ged them to hold fast the truth which 

' had heard, the death of Christ as the only way ©f 

• A contraction of Ponchetidockpliool. 

P 2 
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salTation ; and to let us hear from them frei 

They made me promise to send them a letters 

got home, and said that some of them would ag 

us at the end of the rains. I assured them 

should remember to pray for them const^uitly ; : 

•aid, that they would also pray for us. Thus 

ed* Monoo went with them, promising to codc 

rampore after the rains* We now pressed for 

fast as possible ; and about eight, stopped witl 

miles of Chandooreea* As we were going forw 

tumber told me of a man, named Seeb Ram D 

rejects idolatr}', and has nearly 20,000 foUowe 

doos and Mussulmans ; that if we went to i 

probably he and his followers would hear the 

Petumber himself was once among them, li^ 

were come to Chandooreea, he wrote this 

gooroo a note ; and desiring me to write som< 

it too, I wrote this in English and Bengalee :- 

Sir, 

I am coming to preach the gospel of tl 

Ood. If you will assemble the people to heai 
esteem it a favour* Yours, 

J. MaR! 

Auff^ 11, 1802. 

This note Petumber committed to the care 
e^houj who sent it V^lm. 

Being now within teh ,niles of Juggerdw 
♦he residence of this man, I tho&^t it would no 
thrown away to call there. But the road was 
in^ difficult* By knd, the kolls of water rer 
almost impassible ; and by water, it was a Ion 
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lious way. However, on the 18th we set oiF, about 
fatee in the morning, with the boats, and wandered iu 
be rice fields ; it was curious enough to see the boats 
dius making their way through the rice fields. The 
com was so high that you could scarcely discern any 
water ; yet the boats went through it often with ease. 
As we were thus going through the fields, we saw two 
Brahmans at a distance. One of them came to us. We 
told, him in a few words that his shasters were false, and 
his debtahs wicked ; consequently, he could never be 
saved by worshipping them — ^toldhim of Jesus Christ, 
af his death as the only atonement for sin ; and gave 
iiim some papers to take home to Isapore^ and the Ja-- 
hoona : we then sent him back. Presently his compa<- 
[lion called after us, saying that he refused to part with 
any of the papers. We then turned the boat towards 
this man, and he came to us, up to the middle in wa- 
ter : we gave him different papers, with a very short 
verbal abstract of them ; and he set off with them to his 
village, Baleenu. 

About two o'clock, P. M. we were obliged to stop, 
there being not more than a foot of water in the field. 
Near us was a great tree, and something like a bazar 
under it.- Petumber going to enquire, found some of 
Ram Dass's people there, whom he knew. They told 
him we were four miles from Juggerdundakatty^ and 
that they would accompany us thither. At four, we 
set off with these people, who seemed much pleased to 
hear of our errand ; led us by a passable way, and sent 
one of their number before, to provide a boat, that we 
might go up the BietnUy a small river, immediately to 



ENMklteii BtMih brfnui6^'«1iei3^^ F^ ■iiiliiiia| 
I yttg^g^dHndtdtMy mtateSkA j^^ aspect veiyt 
firan Ghospard* . . Jt is tnM[»1iere were Golas (o 
hoMgPBy fuH, and heaps of grain in the yard, ^ 
suppoie'thejr had been cldkning : erery thin^ i!i 
apftspoanceof plenty, bot here was nothing niagi 
nbriiifig but mud walls. The^ man was sittin 
OkOt on a blanket, surrounded by a few of his 
era. He ordered .a mat for nte, on which I plac 
«If without »ycc«idany. I. a few moment, 
a hundred of his followers seated themselves 
ground around us : the bid man, after a few 
' told me he had received x^ur note ; but no tim 
fixed,, he knew not when to collect his people, 
we did not ^qW when we should be able to cob 
now entered on the gospel, the natifre of whic 
scribed ; urged the immutability of God's love, 
cessity of Christ's death, and the impossibility c 
reconciled to God without such an atonement* T 
jnan heard apparently with approbation ) saic 
were true words, and conversed much with hL 
dants* It is as unnecessary as impossible to det 
ticularly a conversation of more than two hour 
fice it to say, that whenever I described the ha 
of being reconciled to God as a child to his fatl 
old man's eyes seemed to discover a degree of ( 
I now presented him with a testament, which 
eeived kindly. He then treated me with mill 
tains and sweetmeats ; and requested me to sta; 
days. His son, named Sonatony a fine youth 
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r, new took me into a room resembling an out- 
in a farm yard in England, only the floor and 
rails somewhat smoother. Here he spread a mat 
; to sleep on : I cast a sheet over it, and slept bet- 
in at any time before on nay journey. The old 
ontinued discoursing with Bharut and Petumber 
ir midnight* 

f. 19. At ^un-rising the old gentleman had a 
in his orchard swept, a blanket spread for him- 
lats brought for the people, and a chair for me. 
we sat, discoursing more than two hours. Two 
lans who live near, came ; very pleasant and sen- 
nen. I aftenvards learnt that they had imbibed 
ling of the old gentlemim^s sentiments. As he 
usily. occupied in smoaking, I directed my dis- 

principally to them, and went over nearly the 
px>und as on the preceding evening. They seem- 
iiear with approbation, and made some pertinent 
ations, as did the old gentleman ; but his dis- 

was so full of figures, that I found it difficult to 
itand him. I asked these Brahmans whether they 
;d idolatry ? This question they seemed unwil- 
> answer. I intimated that I could not suppose 
elieved those to be gods who so frequendy quar- 
with each other. They replied, that when their 
ook on them the form of men, they acted like 
I observed that Seeb and Doorga were not incar- 
hen they quarrelled. At this they were silent ; 
ey had the laugh of the whole company upon 

and the old gentleman seemed pleased to hear 
lebtahs thus exposed : he seems no friend to the 
o gods.'' Understanding I had brought papers, 
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they wished to see them. They were brought, and I 
read through a siunmary of the gospel, with which 
they seemed pleased: the old man also, and o 
spoke highly of it as being " good words." "We nov 
retired to the house, and they gave me milk and plan- 
tains for breakfast. Meanwhile Sonaton, the old man's.f 
son, sat down in the yard, with a circle around him ' 
and read one of the tracts of twent}' pages quite throu^^h; 
many came and received them. 1 committed al 
three hundred, with three testaments, to Sonaton's care, 
to be dii^tributed as he chose among his father's follow- 
ers. About twelve they provided me some dinner) 
rice, fish, butter and plantains : as they brought neither , 
knife, fork or spoon, 1 had recourse to the ancieat 
Adamic mode without any scruple. When I was ready 
to depart, the old man took me aside, and desired we I 
would do quickly what God had given us to do. Sona- 
ton accompanied me down the Byctna^ with six or . 
seven more ; and the old man sent a pot of sweet-meats 
after me. I then took a Bengalee palanquin, and went 
across the fields to Chandcoreea ; where Bharut, whom i 
I had sent early in the morning to bring the boats [ 
round, was just arrived. It was evening : and a few 
pcoj)le being at the water side, I went and talked a lit- 
tle with them, and distributed papers. While I was 
talking, Lochon came to me. 1 begged him to pray, 
read the word, and hold fast the gospel : and withal 
to come and see us as often as he could : this he pro- | 
mised. M"e now hastened home as fast as possible : 
and by the good hand of God on us, arrived sale on the 
aist, about five P. M," 
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CHARACTER OF THE HIXI>OOS, 

leir Ort^in^ Dress^ Marrtageft^ Implements of Hua- 

bandry^ EsPc. £*fc« 

Extracts from Dr. Carey. — " The origin of the Hin- 
3s is lost in almost impenetrable darkness ; and their 
n accounts are too fabulous to be regarded. Perhaps 
aay be able in some measure to develope this subject 
some future period. There are persons of conside- 
ile intelligence who have supposed that the Hill 
ople^i as they arc called, who inhabit the mountains 
the west of the Ganges, and which are seen from 
ilda, are the Aborigines of this country, who by for- 
T wars have been driven into the mountainous parts 
Babar. Some peculiarities of these people seem to 
3rd a very singular phcenomenon : they are said to 
a small people, and utterly distinct from Hindoos or 
issulmans, in their language, manners, and way of 
nking, having no cast : yet they are surrounded on 
;ry side with H indoos. 

One cannot help remarking the similarity there is 
ween many of the practices of the Hindoos and the 
titutions of the Levitical law. Their ideas of conr 
cting uncleanness by touching a bone, a grave, a dead 
iBon, or any unclean animal, are uniformly very 
.ch like the precepts of the law respecting these 
Qgs : for after touching any such thing, they always 
he and change their clothes. The cast also bears 
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some resi^*.l)lance to the Jewish law, which required 
the tribes to be kept separate, and not to interxnany^ 
lest they should mar their inheritance. Those Hin- 
doos who have seen some parts of the translation uni- 
formly declare, that they approach much nearer to the 
commands of God's word than we do. The distinc- 
tion of the lievites from tlvi rest of the people for holy 
purposes, and the different orders of the Levites, have 
an affinity to the proper employment of die Bramm-' 
hans, and to the different classes of that tribe, much^j 
more striking than you would imagine. The Bramm- ' ! 
hans are a tribe entirely separate to the maintainance 
of learning, and the performance of religious rites: 
but they are of many different orders, who are all of 
them attached to the different tribes of Hindoos, and j 
are nmked accordingly in the society of Brammhans. * 
Xo one of an inferior cast can himself make anv offer- 

m 

ing to their god, but the common people bring their of- 
ferings to the Brammhan, who offers it to the Debta : i 
and the ofHces of a priest, such as offering sacrifices^ - 
are not performed even by every Brammhan. So also 3 
it is not every Brammhan who is qualified to be a GO' 
TOO or Teacher : this only belongs to certain persons, 
and is hereditary in their families : and all their disci- 
ples and their posterity are reckoned as belonging to 
that teacher. The Goroo attends at the giving a name 
to their children, and at their marriages. The for- 
mer ceremony is performed in the presence of all their 
kindred ; and is accompanied with boring the car of 
the person to whom the name is given. Both those ce- 
remonies are in general very expensive to them ; but a 
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lect of cither is very dishonourable. It is the work- 
:htr Brammhans to read the Shasters ; but they arc 
cr permitted to cultivate the earth with their own 
ds. There is however a total difference between 

Shanscrit language and the Hebrew ; for though 
ly of the words in common use seem derived from 

Hebrew, yet it is remarkable that very few 8han- 
t words have any affinity to it. I am forming a dic- 
ar}'^, Shanscrit, Bengidlee, and English, in which 
ican to include all the words in common use. It is 
sideralily advanced ; and should my life be spared^ 
ould also trv' to collate the Shanscrit with the He- 
V roots,wherc there is an}' similarit) between them.'* 

The people in Bengal are about the size of Eu- 
;ans, perhaps rathir under than over that standard, 
iir colours arc various ; most of those who are ex- 
:^d to the sim and hard Libour are very black : and 
?rs who are not so, and whose cast has for many 
s kept them from servile employment, are nearly 
white as Europeans, and if dressed in European 
hing would not be distinguished from natives of the 
th of France. 

The clothing of the poor is a small piece of cloth^ 
I as an apron, passed under the body, and fastened 
a piece of packthread which surrounds the waist ; 
I, except that some have a small turban, is the whole 
heir apparel. In cold weather they superadd a piece 
::loth, which is thrown over the shoulders, and wrap- 
l round the body. Those in better circumstances 
ar a larger piece of cloth whicti is swaddled on, like 
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a child's cloth in England^ with the loose end hanging . 
down as an apron, and the upper cloth loose as above. 
Mussulmen who can aiFord it have jamas ^ or frocks 
which hang to the ground like petticoats. All arc vef}' - 
fond of ornaments, as ear-rings, &c. The Hindoo? | 
wear a bracelet round the neck, which distinguishes ' 
them from Mussulmans, and they also have a small lock ! 
of hair on the crown of the head, which is formed into.. 
a tail : but 3Iussulmans shave their crowns entirely. \ 
The ladies wear a piece of cloth wrapped round them 
almost in form of a petticoat, and a piece thrown loose 
Over the shoulders. They also have many ornaments 
round the wrist, ancles, and neck ; and when full dress- 
ed they have a large ring in the nose. The higher 
females are seldom seem. 1 never vet saw a Bramineci 

m 

but Others of lower casts are at all markets and sho^vs. 
They are very fond of noise and show, wuich indeed are 
the only things that draw them to some of their idola- 
ti'ous practices. I may in future describe some of these; 
but it will be previously necessary to be acquainted widi 
their mythology, &c. of which 1 may from time to time 
send you some little account ; though I am but in a 
manner beginning to know the truth from the shasters 
themselves 

Tlieir m irriages are contiacted in very early life, if 
the parents have a suiRcienc}' to defray the expenses of 
the ceremony ; as it is usual on these occasions, I be- 
lieve, lor the father of the wife to make considerable 
gifts to the father of the husband. Marriages are con- 
tracted from the age of two or three years, but general- 
ly about the age of ten and twelve. The parties remaia 
separate until a certaUi time, and afterwards live to- 
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giether. I have heard a new married child citing 
bitterly when carrying about m the d"* holly ^ or Bengal 
palanquin. There is no consent of the parties, it is 
merely a bargain between the parents. The principal 
object of every father here, is to marry his children, 
and to expend a large sum of money on that business. 
The poor, whose parents cannot afford die expense, arc 
obliged to wait till they themselves can save money 
enough to bear the charge. 

" The Mussulmans buiy their d-*ad, and regiiliirly 
mourn once a montli over their graves. The Hindoos 
bum their dead bv the river side ; and alwavs leave a 
Ciilsee^ or kind of jug of water by the place. 1'he poor 
people only throw their dead into the river, where they 
are devoured by crows, kites, and various animals. 
If a Hindoo of wealth is taken dangerously ill, he is 
carried to the banks of the Gunga, or holy river; for 
all the Ganges is not accounted holy, only some parts ; 
and the holy water often leaving the great river, runs 
into smaller, of which the Hoogly is one. The sick 
and dying are therefore carried to these holy places, 
.and carefully watched until they expire." 

" I must now fulfil my promise in part, by telling you 
a littfe about the arts &c. of the Bengalees. 

" The Hindoos build tl;^ir houses on each side a 
square court which occupies the centre. All the doors 
of these four buildings open into the court ; and the 
houses are, one for the wife, and other female rela- 
tions ; another for servants, visitors, &c» j a third for a 
coolcing-house ; and the fourth is often a cow-house ; 
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' i 
or applied to ,some other menial purpose. The size, 
and' the materials, differ according to the circumstances j 
of the owners : some are brick, but the greatest num- i 
her are built of mud, straw, or mat walls. The banv^^j 
boo serves for almost every purpose. Of this th^Wift Is 
are very neatly made : and however large, there is not I 
a single nail in them. The spars consist of whole 
•bamboos, the laths are split ones, reaching the length 
of the roof, and are tied together with packthread. The . 
posts of many houses are bamboo, as are also the mats ■ 
which compose the walls. The floors are earthen, rais- 
ed two or three feet above the level, and smeared over 
with cow-dung, as are also the mud walls, which makes 
them look smooth and very neat. The roofs are ia 
general ten or twelve fe^t high, and are thatched with i 
long grass. They have only a ground floor, and most 
English farmers' hog-sties are more grand, though it 
must be confessed they are not quite so clean. ' 

'' After speaking of their houses, it may be expected 
that I should describe ih^ir furniture^ and indeed tliis 
is soon done. All their cooking is performed in coarse 
unglazed earthen ware. A vessel called a hurry ^ smaller 
or larger according to the use required, is nearly of the 
form of an iron pot ; and is set over the fire, either on 
bricks, which are so contrived as that the pot ra«y rest 
on them in three places, the rest being open to admit 
the air ; or over a hole in the earth contrived in the 
same form, and this is most common, and soon prepared. 
Though the pot therefore has no feet, yet it answers the 
purpose of a tripod. Another large jug of the same ware 
serves for a bucket, and a vessel in which to keep water. 
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ailed a koolee. It holds atiout a gallon, is thin, 
cheap. In 5;:neral the women are employed 
vater, and that commonly in the evening, as in 
> of Abraham. Thcv often earn* two of these 
ull ; one resting on each hip. ITiey hare a 
3k which the arm gnisps, and a large belly ; 
mdle, A small brass vessel called a lota^ near- 
Form of the above, and containing about a pint 
f, is in most houses. In this they keep milk, 
• any liquid ; and upon certain occasions 9 this 
11 of water is earned with them for the pur- 
cleanliness. 

'a^ or smokiuj^ tube, is so necessar}' an article 
)ne is without it. During all the time of my 
3cn here I have only found one person wh<^ 
mioke tobacco. Hookas are difFerendy fonii— 
: sort used by Europeans, and a very few of 
;st natives, has been described by brother:* 
n Ills account of Mohun Chund. A smaller 
ed a goorgooree^ with a metal bottom, and 
•oked tube, is more common. But the on^ 
ommon use is made of a cocoa nut-shell, witl^ 
the top, and another small one in the sidc?^ 
n tube about a foot long is fixed into the hol^ 
3, and a chillum^ viz. a small earthen vesHt...! ^ 
owl of a tobacco-pipe, is fixed in that. 'I'lii^ 
the tobacco and fire. The cocoa nut-HhtU it* 
with water, the mouth is applied to the hol^ 
le, and the tobacco smoke drawn ||prougl^ tU^ 
They have also a large wooden, mortar whicl^ 
side-down serves for a stool, and in thiiS* i^^c>r. 

q,2 
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tar the rice is separated from the husk, with a woodeii 
pestle. This article, however, is only in a few housea.' 

" Kxcept a piece of sackcloth for u bed and a pillow. 
Stuffed with cotton, the common people have no other 
furniture ; and many noc this, borne who can ^prdit 
have a bedstead made of bamboo, and laced wiih pack- 
thread : this beadstead is called Khat^ and the pack- 
thread ff^o^. Some have a mcial dish to eat off; but 
the greatest number have only a plantain leaf, or ukaf ■" 
of the water lily, Nymphea Nclumba* Others have brass j 
pots for cooking, in the form above described, called ; 
Bohagnee ; and rich people have a large one with a 
spout called Jharree^ used to wash the feet, hands, &c. ■ 
The Mussulmans have them of copper, and then they ■ 
are called Budanee, The Mussulmans drink out of these! 
vessels ; a thing never done by the Hindoos. Bramm- ' 
bans and Kaesto's have spoons of copper without han- 
dles, of different sizes, somewhat like an English butter 
boat. These are only used in worship to take up wa- 
ter. Their Lamps, called Prcdetss^ or by the Persian 
name Cheragy are small earthen vessels like an oyster- 
shell, but rather rlecper. These are filled with mustard 
oil, and a piece of cloth rolled up forms the wick ; one 
end of which lies over the brim, and is lighted. They 
bum no candles, and indeed we have often no light but 
what these lamps afford. 

*' I shall not conclude without describing their dresi^ 
which is as follows. Labouring men wear only a smaB 
piece of c^th about a foot wide, and not two feet long. 
A string Wns through the top, which ties round the 
w^st* The cloth falling behind, is brought forwaris 
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;en the legs, and passed under the string before, 
z about half a foot hangs down in the form of an 
I. In the hot weather the poor wear scarcely any 

else ; but iu the cold weather they get a coarse 
^f cotton cloth, such as would malce shirts in Eng- 
which is thrown over the shoulders and wrapped 
1 the body. With many this is coat in the morning 
ivcning, and turban in the warm part of the day* 
igh many, of the poor suffer with cold at this sea- 
yet some of them are able to get two pieces, one 
lich is thrown round the body and the other wrap- 
ibout the head. The Turban is Mussulmans dress, 
so the jamma, jacket, breeches, and some other 
es, though ado|>tcd by many Hindoos. PoorMns- 
ans also dress in the Hindoo manner. Instead of 
)rcechcs above mentioned, or rather piece of clolh 
h serves as a substitute, many, and especially tlic 
tr people, have a larger piece of cloth without the 
5, which is wrapped rovmd the waist and tucked in, 
e manner of a child's cloth. ^Mussulmans, and ma- 
lindoo servants who imitate them, have a jamma, 
nbling a coat and petticoats, made of fine cotton, 

shawls throAvn over their shoulders, and muslin 
ans. Those who wear shoes, or rather slippers, put 
1 off when they come into the presence of superiors, 
Europeans do their hats. 

The dress of the women differ&from that of the men 
US, the cloth is wrapped round the waist, and hangs 
n like a petticoat, and the other emUs throntn ovef 
shoulders. In this part of the counll^ the only co- 
ng 18 sackcloth Imipped toudA abov^ the breasts 





aadti^ngiR? down ; j«at bekm tlie knees. ^Slid;^^ 
excli]i»t orhamepts, which^re iium^ - -v. ■ ; 

^ 'rHe m«u jiFear ^ necklace csdled AMi/at <^ Hw «ft ^SQ^ 
ear^i some other ornament geBetflly oa ofie« 
or two ring3 of ^l^er or .gold on the ^ngeri; 
o.ie, ofi twQ more on the toes; 'I3ie women ^dl'daKMlA'^ 
ed^i|ME,a Uirgs gqld ring in the nofr^ i«achiiigdwa i 
to tl|^, jjjiDath ; a silver neck4y&. and wri rtAim dllwo ■ 
& siihilaF b:iad round the ancl^ with ..sevend <it|»r 

; rii^||ph the fingersr^ The poorest sort m .people hierp 
tlftM^ibr the wrists and ancles ;aiadc of broiB .$ and diose 
of tl^e JMEMssulnian women are often made of the milky 
jui^e of (he Ficus reliffiosust^ which is coagulated fay 

^^ cold^'and formed into many articles. The people who 

wear brass, make a noise In walking like prtBodert-iliil 

' their irons* <# ' . '^' 

" I need not inform^you that the people of this country 

have dark skins, . Thty however differ very much in 

i that particular ; some being nearly as white as an Eng^ 

^ lish gipsy, and^thers nearly as black as negroes. Their ' 
shape is slender, their consVitution weakly, their ^ize 
some what less than that of Europeans. Their eyes 
and hair are black, their features good, and mucli like 
those of Europeans. The JHIussulmans sliave all the 
h?tir from their crown, and many of them frontP:tfie 
whole head. The Hindoos leave a small quanti^ lipoqi 
the crown, which is tied, or rather platted iiito a tail, ■ 
or tied in a bunch on the*top of the head. Thefeen]' 
shiwe till the J^r from the arm-pits ; and most people ^ 
anoint tkemslRIrs daily with mustard-oil just before 
diey batibe^ indiich is about^ middle of&e dttf^'oMl 
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in the hottest season twice a day. I have also adopted 
the practice "of bathing in the river every day, and have 
foand it to contribute to my health more than any thing 
eke. 

**Tsend you a Brammhan's poiton^ which is the dis»- 
tinguishing mark of the Brammhanie order. It is a 
congeries of threads which is constantly worn passed 
over one shoulder and under the other arm, hanging 
down from the neck. The investment of young Bramm- 
han's with this is a great ceremony. 

*' Notwithstanding what I have formerly written to 
you on the peculiar dress of the natives, yet I never saw 
any part of their conduct which could justly stamp their 
character with immodesty, even in the judgment of more 
polished nations. It must be confessed that the lower 
classes are noisy and often quarrelsome, and abusive to 
a great degree. This is not surprising when it is un- 
derstood that there is no such thing as keeping secrets 
among the people of Hindostan ; but whatever two per- 
sons know is published without reserve. Their quar- 
rels are all in public, and the contending parties often 
standing at the distance of half a furlong, pour out their 
abuse in the most impetuous manner. Men of the high- 
er class, however, are as well behaved as Earopeans, 
though it must be acknowledged they are more servile ; 
and all classes are very complaisant, much more so than 
the English. The higher women, owing to their being 
constantly immured in their houses, appear quite fool- 
ish with shame ; entirely covering their faces on the 
approach of a stranger; and speaking Ko faintly as 
scarcely to be heard. 
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" In former letters I have given you some account of 

the Utensils or the natives, and shiiil noAr add a litdc 
more on this su jjcct. Those used in Husbandry claim 
the first place. You must understand that no horses 
are ever used in the business of agriculture here-" All 
work is done by Oxen ; and some Casts use Cows* 
Tt requires two to draw a Bengal .plough, which drav 
double or side to side* - { 

"A B.'ngiil plough is the most simple instrument im- 
aginable. It consists of a crooked piece of wood, sharp ' 
at on€ end to enter the earth : under this end is fixed a 
plate of iron which forms the plough-share. A bamboo 
of alx)ut two feet long is fixed to the other end, which 
makes the handle of the plough ; and in the midst a long 
straight piece of wood, or bamboo, called the Eesh^ 
which goes between the bullocks, and falls, on the mid- 
dle of the yoke, to which it hangs by means of a peg, 
and is tied by a string. The \ oke is a neat instrument, 
and lies over the necks of two bullocks at the same time, 
just before the hump on the shoulders, and has two 
pegs descending on the sides of each bullock's neck ; 
by means of which it is tied with a cord under the throat. 
There is only one man, or boy, to each plough, who 
with one hand holds the handle of the plough, and with-, 
the other guides the animals, by pulling them this way 
or that by the tail, and drives them forward with a 
stick. The land requires from five to ten ploughing^ to 
prepare it for the seed ; and one plough will be suffici- 
ent for from five to ten Biggahs, or from three to six 
acres. 
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" The Harrow is a more simple instrument still; being 
nothing but a wretched piece of a ludder, made of h\\\Xi- 
boo, &bout four feet long; a cord fixed to it, ties it to 
the yoke, and the driver stands on it while the oxen 
draw it along, holding himself up by putting his hands 
occasionally on the rump of the beusts. This drawn 
four or five times over the land is sulncient to break 
the clods, and make the surface smooth. The plough 
is called Nimgul ; the plough-share Phal ; the }oke 
Jooal ; bullocks, plough, &c« compleat, are culled Hail; 
and the harrow, Mxvi/. 

" You will easily suppose that such feeble instrument* 
are insufficient to break up new land, abounding with 
some of our sorts of strong grass, which rise from six 
to fifteen feet high. To prepare such land therefore for 
the plough, the roots must be dug up, or rather hoed up, 
tor no spades are used here ; nor could these people who 
wear neither shoes nor stockings conveniently use them 
if they could be obtained. I'hey have a very excellent 
instrument however, culled a KadaUe^ which i.nsw^ers 
the purposes of a spade and a hoj. It is in the form of 
a hoe, with a handle about two feet and a half long, 
and the iron as wide and strong as a spade ; which not 
only serves to clear away the roots in husbandr\', but 
answers the purpose of a hoe and a spade in gardening, 
I had hoes made here after the English manner, but the 
people despised thqpi, thinking their own Kadalee so 
much better. 1 have an English spade which they use 
to dig up plants, and treesi and they prefer it to their 
own ; but could not use it constantly for the reason above 
mentionedp I^and^ after it has been ploughed, is cleaned 
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bf 9b|^l'l > !Uid boiiig incoa,9t:ivably more foil) lh4| 
&igt«iKJ, that part of the ljvbo«i is very great, "j 
people hoivever art tolerably good *f!)miers, and are « 
posed to spare no pains in cultivating their land. | 
".W.itering land is here an essential part of husfc 
dry : for rice must always grow in three or four in« 
^ 0^ water, and high land cannot be ploughed in thff, 
season till it has first been watered. For thi 

fectloagf uxt^fhftw^,Kudt«n.^(^«idtei)t Hav 
cVected two.or*&rec 'hasibook on theliaiik of apoqd 
f|<MBr, i«-.^ ferm-of spHom, tfwy ()l4fethi»tnH 
OD ihe horizontal beajb ; One enjd of it rests upi^ 
binki w^«rea:gutter U prepared to coavdj' t^»: wati 
a^ Ae other end 4s)B into the riv'er, by neanac 
man standiog on a slight stage near that end, and pli 
ging it in with his foot. A long bamboo, with a lai 
wei^t of earth at the fartlitr eud of it," is fastened 
that end of the jant near the rtvec, and passing over I 
gallows before mentioned, poises up the jant full of v 
ter, and causes it to empty itself unto tiie gutter. C 
Jant will raise water thcjee feet ; and by placing thi 
-one above another, it may be raised toaoy height. Pi 
P,-«ibly this may be the " watering with the foot," mt 
tion^d-in Deut. xi. J<X 

" Waggons or carts are never usei^ husbandry ; a 
the mature is carried out on meo'a shoulders by met 
of a y<^e, and a kind ol circtUar baskets, ca^d Bhart 
made of twn^d bamboo aad pack^read. The yol 
which jb onlji:^ straight pAca xif buaboo, is carrMd 
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one shoulder, with one weight falling behind, and the 
other before. Almost all weights are carried in this man- 
ner ; but if they be very heavy, a bai*, called a ly^m^, is 
J used just as the spies brought the bunch of grapes from 
k Eshcol. Imay observe that the yoke is called Bak, with 
"■ a strong nasal sound. 

*' They reap all their corn, grass, &c. ; and scythesare 
unknown. The sickle, called Kastya^ somewhat resem- 
bles an English, one : it has teeth like that, but it is not 
a sixth part so large. An Englishman would not pick 
one up if he saw it lie on the high- way ; yet with so 
>\Tetched an instrument, these people are very good r«a- 
pers. ATeedijig is perlbr.ned with an iin])lement called 
Pasan ; but this, and scvenil others, being indescriba- 
; We, I intend to serd a small assortment of them to the 
I Societv, enclosed in a box of curiosities which I am 
preparing to send to brother Pearcc." 

Extracts from Brother Fountain, — " Lately reading 
the sixth chapter of Judges, I met with several circum- 
stances which appear to be illustrated by the customs 
of this country. I'he Angel's coming and sitting under 
a tree, answers exactly to the place and position in which 
travellers rest themselves in India. One may always 
see somebody sitting in the shade of a great tree. Gi- 
deon appears to have been threshing out of doors : and 
the same is the practice of this country. Tliey do not 
make use of a flail as in England ; but, holding the sheaf 
in both hands, strike it against a board. The present 
that Gideon prepared for his guest, was just in the man- 
ner of this country. In England it is a day or two's 

R 
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work, to fetch a sheep, to kill it, and g:et it ready for the 
table ; but here a man will take a sheep or a goat, kill j 
it, and cook it, all with his own hands, in the short , 
space of two hours. They cut the meat into little bits ' 
to boil, just like pye-meat in England. Thus it is pro- j 
bable did Gideon : and when it was done, took the 
pieces of meat, and put them in a basket, and the soup 
in a pot. Brother Carey and I have often eaten such 
a dinner as this, under a Tree. It is nothing with us 
now to eat and sleep under a tree when on a journey. 
In this country we are obliged to take with us provisi- 
ons for ourselves and our beasts, there being no public 
inns nor roads for the accommodation of travellers." 

Extract from Brother Thomas, — " Shall I mention 
a few things concerning the superstitions of the natives } 
Brother Carey observed this morning at breakfast 
speaking of a brahman, who stooil near me, " I'hat is 
the first man I ever saw gape v.ithoat snapping his fin- 
gers." Tile vulgar people indeed neglect it : but th< 
genteel and learned are so punctual, that if any bodj 
begins to gape, they are sure to begin snapping thei: 
fingers, that the boots, or demons, may not jump do wi 
their throats, say some ; not so, say others. 

1 was thinking of resuming my pen when 1 hean 
a voice crying out under my window ; I looked out, am 
saw a poor young girl lamenting the unhappy case of he; 
sister. On asking what was the matter ? the reply wa 
Boot Laggecosa^ "a demon has seized her," 1 told hert( 
go and bring her to me. She ran, and ihe people ahe 
her : and 1 hope in a few minutes 1 shall be able to tcl 
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you what k the matter ; but these unhappy people say- 
Boot Ijaggeeosa if a child newly born will not suck ; 
and they expose it to death in a basket, hung on the 
branch of a tree. Indeed if iuiy sudden calamity befal 
. them, this is their exclamation. — AVell, y/t have been 
P to sec the child, as they are afraid to brtng it ; and I 
have driven the boot out of their heads as well as Icould, 
and ordered the child's feet to be put into warm water. 
Great numbers of the natives come from various pails 
continuidly, and I intend to erect an hospital for them, 
if I should live, and ever be able ; but it must be a straw 
one which is the kind of ha!)itation thtv are accustomed 
to. This may eventually lead them to Jlim who is able 
to save them to the uttermost. 

The Mahometans and Hindoos, I think, are perfectly 
unanimous in the acknowledgment of one Supreme 
God ; but all over this country tlicse two different peo- 
ple pay divine honours to departed saints, angels, or 
f gods : so that under every great tree, and in every high 
place, we see the signs of a peer^ or a devta y* for these 
i are the two names by which the god or spirit is always 
I called. The saint of the JMahometans is caWnd peer ; 
, of the Hindoos, devta. The former is distinguished 
I by a little pile of bricks and mortar two or three feet 
I high, a lamp that is occasionally lighted, and little images 
of clay somewhat resembling horses and elephants, burnt 
red like our earthen-ware. These images are to give 

• Sometimes spelt Debta^ and at others Deivta^ by wri- 
ter* on Hindoo mythology) probably as the word is differ- 
cutly pronounced in dlEerent parts of the country. 
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pleasure to the peer, who is the departed spirit of some 
devout person that has been buried near that spot, and 
where two roads cross each other. They bring offer- 
ings of rice, cakes, fruits, spices, &c. to the peer ; and 
having got some person to pipnounce some words of the 
koran (who perhaps can rieither read nor write) they 
then fall to, and eat them up. 

The vows they make to the peer are very ludicrous. 
If a man want success in any undertaking, he g-oes to' the 
peer, bows his head to the earth two or three times, and 
then addresses him : — " If you will g ve me this good 
luck, I will bring you a very fine offering." Afterwards, 
if the thing he desired qome to pass, he will bring the 
offering ; if not, he will not bring an atom. 

Sometimes the residence of a peer is formed into a 
temple, and kept very clean, and at a distance it has the 
appearance of a beautiful edifice, . 

But I must say a word or two of the devtas. These 
are also in high places ,and under large trees ; and their 
residences are commonly distinguished by a stone out 
of some old ruins. A stone, you must know, is a great 
rarity in Bengal ; but formerl}-, when the country was 
much more rich and populous, the weidthy inhabitiuUs, 
brought them down from the mount lins two or three 
hundred miles off, and built mosques, temples, and 
tombs with them, most of which now lie in ruins : but 
to proceed ; this stone is set up at one end, daubed with 
a litde scarlet colouring : sometimes it is made into a 
tem])le, &c. as before, but distinguished from those "of 
the Alahometans by a diiTcrent masonry, ami this red 
stuff, and the flowers which are daily ofl'ered and strew* 
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d about the place. The devta is not supposed to be 
departed spirit,"but an inrcrior god; and any person 
lay put up a stone and daub it over, and offer flowers^ 
nd cry devta : but at first some will say, " devta hiy^ 
lere is a devta ; others, " devta nai^'^ there is no devta ; 
ill after some time it is determined in the negative, if 
le place be n-jglected and forsaken ; for if continueel 
nd observed by many worshippers, for a length' of 
me, then the matter is beyond all doubt " devta hi.^- 
1 have just left off conversation with a very intelli- 
ent Brahman ; his name is Raaz Keeshore. He has 
ot confined himself to their pedantic study, but having 
een educated for commercial undertakings^ has been 
3road and seen the world. He i9 now in rather re- 
uced -circumstances,- but has heretofore bAin a m.m of 
roper ty. I asked him very many questions about 
huta/if a mountainous country beyond the company's 
'ontiers, about a hundred miles, or perhaps less, to 
le north of Moypaiddiggy. X -wish I could give you 
better account of it ; but this is the first opportunity I 
ave had of hearing from an intelligent person any thing 
bout it. He says the country is divided into small, 
^dependent kingdoms ; the people altogether different 
rom the Mahometans and Hindoos. No cast, fond of 
English cloth (for it suits their cold country) and very 
>nd of the English diet — but excessivelyjealousofthe 
Suglish. They appear to be of a complexion between 
lie Europeans, and Bengalese. As to their religion, I 
azinot learn what it is ; it seems to be a most^ offensive 
nd odious kind of paganism ; but they are not at all re- 
markable for their religion, as are the Hindoos. 
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** O brahman (said I) the very worst enemy ] 
hsuly he that would cut your throat with pleasu 
he to see you m hell with the wrath of God u 
the fearful sight would break his heart with he 
pity !" Here I told him of the case of Dives 
zarus* I then introduced that good old simile 
form : if said I, an ant was to go from hence tc 
to fetch earth from the mountains, and each los 
take six months ; when the ant had fetched aw; 
mountains of JFoi/^a/i, and placed them in Mdyp 
the wrath of God would abide on you still as 
ever ? After this I discoursed to him on the j 
#f Gx>d, and the riches of his grace,'^ 



• Tftfr Bible. 
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BENGAL. 



BENGAL, is a province of HindoostTian. From 
east to west its extent may be about 400 miles, and from 
north to south about 300. It and Bahar are supposed 
to contain about 24 millions of inhabitants. Calcutta i& 
the capital ; though the natives still call the former 
Mussulman capital, Moorshudabad, the city by Vay of 
eminence. 

At Moorshudabad the family of the former nuwab 
jnesides. The Hindoos still speak of the nuwabs as hav- 
ing beeB great oppressors, seizing upon the wives and 
daughters of the poor people at their pleasure, and de- 
voting them to their lusts ; as giving themselves up to 
every beastly appetite, and promoting the greatest cor- 
ruption of manners. Moorshudabad extends to an a- 
mazing length by the sides of the Ganges. It seems a 
world rather than a city, but it consists principally of 
mud houses, stuck on the earth without arrangement, 
and of mud streets so narrow that in some places a wag- 
gon would hardly get through them. In these streets 
every kind of filth is collected, with dead bodies of 
animals and men. Besides which, multitudes cf dead 
putrifying bodies are continually floating down the river 
which runs through the city. From these and other 
circumstances this place is depopulating faat^ and staodft' 



atbance etfb^oming like a fonnM- capitaJ, ihc aXy 
Crour,]^pectiDg which the aatives ha\ c a tradition that 
atlfteiiiluibitants were either swept away by a famine,* 
or fled and ,>ettled in olhei* parts. In Moorshudabad 

. fdpd its neighbourhood the multitudt; of mosques ia 
much greater than in any other part of Bengal. 

lM|p3cetduiK up thi.- river'^looglee, one of the mouths 
di'f^l'r^ail'ges, " the gardens and sumptuous palaces 

. Which- meet the eye, announce our approach to ilie ca- 
j^Lft^e east, and metropolis of the English empire 
in^iiB^ andthe finest colony in the world. The niag- 
|iifil^Mi^e-''0f the residencis, the luxury which has con- 
v^lrted the banks of the river into delightful gKrdens,t 

. Wid the costliness and elegance of their dccarations, aU 
denote the opulence and powerof thcconquerorsoi In- ' 
dia,'alid,^e masters of the Ganges. -^ 

" The windings of this river conceal in some degree 
the town of Calcutta, whieh we do not perceive till we ' 

' A particular friend of mine who resides near the ruin» 
of Osur, in a letter lately received, says, '* Uuring this 
famine, those who could lay .dieir heads on pillars tdi gold 
could not get food to keep them tdive." 

t The Company's botanic garden is situate bythe side' 
of the river, on the left hand, as you proceed to Calcutta. 
It is very extensive, and containsarich collection of almost 
all the plants iivthe world capable of being preserved in 
this climate. Dr. Bosburgh, lately returned to EurVi^ 

'^y his active esertioni in procuring fr^ah jlllmts, and em- 
ploying patnteji to secure exact delineations ef every thSqg' 

*iww, has doM Quch tovtrda promoting Boluicsl Ry- 
■carches. 
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c within a short distance of it. Fort- William, the 
lest fortress that exists oat of Europe, presents itself 
imediately to the sight, which it astonishes by its gran- 
;ur, and the splendour of the buildings that are seen 
lOve its ramparts. The houses, which form the first 
pnt of the tower to the end of the glacis, are so many 
agnificent palaces. All these structures form an in- 
mctivably striking prospect, and give to the town a 
lOst noble and majestic appearance."* 

Calcutta is on the' right side of the Ganges, while 
erampore, Chanderaugore, imd Chinsura, the Danish, 
'rench and Dutch settlements, are all situate on the left 
ide, a few miles higher up the river. The governor 
eneral resides at Calcutta. Marquis Wellesley has had 
le honour of erecting for future governor generals 

princely p:ilace, becoming the extent and importance 
f the British empire in India. Before this was erect- 
ly the governor lived in a house less elegant than those 
f many private gentlemen in the settlement. The pre- 
ent truly noble edifice is situate on the esplanade. On 
le left in front, are the very elegant buildings called 
yhouringee, in which reside some of the principal ser- 
ants of the Kast India Company. On the right hand 
a front is a fins view of the fort and of the river, witli 
he vessels coming into and going out from the port. 

• 1 have quoted here a morsel from Grandre's Voyage 
a the Indian Ocean, a work, however, so far as I have ex- 
mined it, which appears to be full of errors, arising from 
very superficial ac(|iia'.ntance with the subjects upon which 
le author has written. * 



s down into what is called tank i 
L' has the oU-fo;-t to the W. thM 
;h^ iidnh, go^'ernment-hou&e-streejj 
)vernnient house to thi.- south. Tli)d| 
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The back v'lfvr looks down into what is called tank 
■This sqw. 
■Iters' builciings to th^ 
to the east, and the gov 

square contains a fine tank of wattr, surrounded by » 
rail, at the gates of which sepoys are statioued to fttr 
VL-ntthe watL-r from being spoiled. All the inhablianirf 
have fr^e access to fetclj water from this tank for thi 
priv-:tte use. On "the Nb W. side of the square is the 
monument erected to perpetuate thf cruelty of Srajud- 
doula, who suffocated a uuinher of Europeans in die^ 
black hole which forrnerly stood on this spot, tin die ' 
8. W. aitle of the square ntg the buildings occiqiifd 
for the use of the college founded by Alarquis Welle^ 
Icy. On the soutb-eaat sule at the foit are tiic gnoi, d| 
hOBpital, ami the lun^itic asyluiti, the two funner vt^'-^ 
spaciovis liiiililiiigs. The esi.l;ui:icle" is a fine jjiccc of' 
' grounH I'aikii round, and vtity extensive. There are to 
good tanks of water in'it, and it forms a very cscelleot ' 
and airy* walk for the inhabitants in the mornings ani 
evenings. Dburnmtulla, Govemment-Ilouse- Street, 
"Lall-B^izar, Ksplunatle-Jtow, the Chouringec, &c. are 
spacious streets. Many of the bouses are very magBi' 
ficent. The Boitukhunna^ eastward of the lo\vti, con- 
tains a fine row of houses. Kussitulla ia fiiU of busi- 
ness but too narrow'. 

All the Europe- in houses in Bengal are flat-roofttl, 
having a balustrade roimd the top, wJiere m3n\- of lh( 
inhabit:iuts, at times, take the air. As there arc no firei 
burning in English houses, the Europe:in p:irt of Cal- 
cutta is not like cities in cold countries covered ^rougb 
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ie day with a suffocating smoke ; a walk or a seat at 
le top of the house therv;iore becomes very pleasant. 
In a northerly direction from the Boitukhunna up to 
tarrackpoor, where the Governor's country house is 
(tuated, Marquis AVellesley hiis made a most excellent 
clad, and plantc^d trees on both sides, '^lliis roLid ex- 
mds 10 or 12 miles. It is almost as straight as an arrow 
rom one end to the other, and as level as the floor of 
house. He employed convicts in this very useful work, 
^n the surface of the whole road pounded bricks are 
lid, for in Bengal there are neither stones, nor gravel. 
it least of the latter there is none worih mentioning. 
Lt Barrack poor his lordship has formed a fine park and 
arden, has built a very airy residence, and had begun 
erect another house upon a large scale. In the park he 
luilt a suitable house, and collected a number of curi- 
m» animals, and formed an aviary, containing many 
"are birds. Had his Lordship staid to finish these de- 
signs Barrackpoor had been one of the most delightful 
ipots in all the East. 

Calcutta may perhaps contain about 4000 Europeans. 
ITie native town is to the north and east of the English 
houses, but particularly to the north. It is very long 
^ud immensely populous. Calcutta being the capital, 
there is amuch greater proportion of native houses built 
of brick than in any other city in Bengal. The great 
bulk of the native houses, however, even in Calcutta, 
are made of mud, bamboos, and straw, though within 
the !>ody of the town they make the natives tile their 
houses instead of thatching them, to prevent fires. Yet 
netwithstanding this precaution, almost every yt^ax^YBL 



is often suspected that many of these fires 

origin to u desire of plunder, though, wher 

Kidered that the. materials of thL'se houses 

v/eathcr, catch fire like tinder, that they c 

fireplace, S:c. ' .id th^t the 

their hook;is, Stc. in the most ci 

der is that fii-es are not more numerous and 



Many of the natives of Calcutta are imme 
A few of them are said to be worth not les 
lacks of rupees. Among these, the two chiei 
humuyurayu, a banker, and Nimoomulliku. S 
rich Hindoos keep English coaches. It is sai 
many begin to be fond of drinking lea. ' 
doos, whom they honour with the name of i 
live at Calcutta. The name of one is R'ly 
buru, and that of the other Raju Krisbn 
are both of the kaist'hu cast. The latter 

fnhlf- v-nnno- mnn: tsiltra F.nrrllch vprv n.'ll 
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cubit and a half high. Upon this god Tcrc several goldi 
necklaces, and a necklace of jewels containing a very- 
large pearl of great value ; on his legs are gold rings ; 
on his loins a gold belt ; on his wrists gold rings ; on 
Us arms plates of gold ; in his nose a ring set with jew- 
els, and ij his hand a gold flute. He has also a cover- 
ed seat, or throne, of silver, and a number of rich gilt 
garments. The different gcild and silver utensils with 
which the worship of this god is performed are valued 
at a lack of rupees, '^rhe gold and jewels worn by the 
ladies of the raja's house are of immense value. The 
L raja's wife wears an hand ornament which contains jew- 
' els to the amount of 80,000 rupees, and another valued 
' at rO,000. The raja wears two pearl necklaces, each 
containing one hundred pearls. The rnja's gold dishes 
and cups are very numerous and valuable. 

The Hindoos are naturally ver}' lascivious, and their 
feasts, songs, dances, &c. strengthen these evil propen- 
sities. I am informed that the number of women of ill 
fame at Calcutta is incredible. Very many of these wo- 
JJien are the daughters of the bramhuns who have been 
t&arried to the koolinu l^ramhuns. As the koolinus 
tkiany a great number of wives, and are unable to pro- 
vide for them, the greater part of them are draAvn to 
vicious courses. 

The native shops opened for the sale of English gooda 
kre principally in the China-Bazar. The native manu- 
Factures are mostly sold in the Buru-Bazar, though some 
English goods are also sold in this bazar. The sale 
Tooms opened by Europeans are very large, and the 

stock very valuable. 

s 



excellent institutions.* 

The head of the Armenian church is called a < 

cus. He resides in Armenia. Bengal is in the 

« 

• In these schools the children of Europeans b] 
women are maintained and educated. This mix 
called country-born, is becoaiing very numeroi 
though in many cases the European parents of th< 
dren leave a handsome provision for them, yet in c 
spects their situation is very distressing. Those ill 
' nections are attended with the most unpleasant circ 
ces and melancholy effects. 1 he mother, though 
have lived with a man twenty years, and have had a f 
him) is alway sa disowned, a concealed, and degraded 
ter ; never brought into English company. Often 1 
dren do not know their mother, and are left by tli 
when he returas to Europe, never to be seen by 1 
more. They, and the property appropriated to tl 
are left in the hands of some conimercial agent. S 
t>ut to sea» others tro into the arn»v, others become 
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of the archbishop of Persia, or Ispahan. There are two 
orders of priests in the Armeniiin churches, the one 
called doctors, the other the secular clcrg}'. The doc« 
tors belong to the convents ; they elect the bishops but 
do nothing in the churches except preach. 1 once heard 
one of the doctors preach extempore for an hour. He 
had on a cloak and hood, and held a long staff like a 
cross in his left hand. Tlie learned men amongst the 
Armenian clergy belong to this body. TIic doctors are 
either unmarried, or are widowed secular clergy who 
have entered the convents. The secular clcrg)^ may 
imurry before ordination, but not afterwards. They per- 
form all the services in the church. Sometimes there 
is one, sometimes four or five of these at (^alcutta. They 
have no fixed salary, and are unable to claim any thing. 
Their salaries arise from fees or gratuities. A^ hen there 
are several, they share the fees among them, be they more 
Or less, or be the clergj^men two or five. In the Armenian 
church at Calcutta, there are prayers read ever}' day at 
three, or in the cold weather, at five in the morning and 
,at five in the evening, 'ITicy use a (;ommon-prayer book 
and psalm book ; they read the Bible in the Armenian 
tongue used by all the Armenian churches. Mass is Cele- 
brated every Saturday and Sunday, besides all saint-days* 
Their feasts and fasts are like those of the Roman church 
in a great measure. They never celebrate a feast on the 
Wednesday, Friday or Sunday. The Wednesday is 
kept holy to the virgin, Friday to the passion of Christ, 
and Sunday is considered as holy being the sabbath. 
The Armenians pray for the dead, and of course believe 
in purgator}'. The Catholicus grants no indulgence^. 
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In Persia, Astrakan, &c. they baptize in rivere, but in. 
Calcutta they baptize grown up persons in a tank, and 
have a large font for children. They baptize by trine 
immersion. Before the person enters the church with 
the child, the gates are shut, and the god-father is then 
asked if he, for the child, renounce the devil, he* Then 
two or three creeds are repeated, and after this the child 
is admitted into the body of the church. Then they go 
towards the font, where certain prayers are read,' and 
certain ceremonies are performed ; and at length the 
clergyman asks the god-father what he repeats ? He 
says the baptism of the child. This is asked and an- 
swered three times. The clergjman then repeats the 
words of Christ, " Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out." The child is then signed with a cross, 
and, after other ceremonies, is baptized. First, the 
priest says, " I baptize this servant of God (mentioning 
his or her name) in the name of the Father (then he 
immerses him), gf the Son (then he immerses him), 
and of the Holy Ghost (and then he immerses him a- 
gain.)* After baptism the chrizm is fei formed, and 

* The Greek church also baptizes by threefold immer- 
sion, sometimes in fonts a foot and half deep. The church 
of Enj^land orders that the priest shall discretely and warily 
dip the child in the water. Luther, in his translation of the 
Pible, gives the word tou/tn, to immerse, as the translation | 
of baptise in ; and, if we may judge from ihe depth of the 
fonts in many of the old churches in England, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that the Romau church, at the tiniethest 
fonts were built, preferred immersion to sprinkling or pour- 
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the anointing with the holy oil. The Catholicus con- 
secrates the holy oil, and sends it every six years by 
the hands of bishops to all the Armenian churches. In 
receiving the sacrament of the supper, the Armenians 
dip the bread in the wine, and the priest puts a morsel 
of this dipt bread on the tongue of the communicantt 
The communicants make confession before receiving 
the sacrament. 'I'hey receive it kneeling. Th€ Ar- 
menian church holds the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
There are about 200 Armenians in Calcutta. ITie gen- 
tleman who communicated this information to me said, 
the Armenians had never persecuted those who differ- 
ed from them. 



ing. Thus all the great divisions of the dirisdati church 
declare for immersion. Since my arrival in this country, 
I was once in the company of a gentleman whose vemacu* 
lar tongue was the Greek. One of the company asked hip^ 
the meaning of the word bafitizo? He said it meant bafi" 
//zo— what else could it mean ? After asking more particu- 
larly, he signified that it meant immersion. When I reflect 
upon the total silence of tlie New Testament respecting in- 
fimts and sprinkling ; the many plain, direct, and decisive 
scripture commands and examples^respecting the baptizing 
of men upon their own profession of faith in Christ, and the 
total inadequacy of infants sprinkling to answer the design 
of Christian baptism, I cannot but be grieved at the appa- 
rent want of christian principle on this subject, especially 
ftmongst those who conscientiously adhere to the commands 
of the Great Author of our religion in points of letaccttse^' 
4iieiice. 

B 0^ 



Suropcans at Calcutta bredtf ast about seven, eat 
tiffin (Inncheon) about twelve or oncy and dine i 
evening, drii|king tea ahnost tmmediatety after di 
The tiffin often resembles a dinner. They seldoi 
sapper. They vi^it in what are cidled palanqueens 
ia kind'of box with, venition bfinds, in which a p 
either si^ or lies down, M each end of this box, a 
is fastened, whichibur nadve men called bearers (t 
each end), place on their shoulders, and thus carr 
perscm in the palanqueen from place to place. Thi 
serves a £ufopean from the heat or the sun when he 
out on business or for pleasure. It is rather disres 
ful iiuCalcutta for a European to visit another oi 
or without a palanqueen. Persons with large sa 
keep not only two or three palanqueens, viz. one f< 
husband, another for his lady, another for the child 
but they go but for air morning and evening in on6- 
chairs, phaetons, coaches, &c. Many natives also 
palanqueens. I have heard of a native man who < 
a coach and six in the English style, and kept ai 
glishman for his coachman. Some Europeans oi 
p^ty, having several young children, keep a ligh 
, riage, the body of which is railed round and co 
. over, and drawn by two large bullocks. In this cai 
the children ^re drawn morning and evening to tai 
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»ii, though very common in the native large towns 
d upon the roads. It is called a chukra. The lower 
rt is like a dray, but much lighter. It is covered 
er with an awning of bamboos and cloth painted red. 
is drawn by two miserable ponies. The driver sits 
on the shaft with a whip in one -hand, and a string for 
ins in the other. The wretched passengers, huddled 
gether under the awning, lie on a bamboo bed, stun- 
d with the squeaking of the wheels, the cracking of 
e bamboos, and the bawl of the driver unable to get 
It of the way of other carriages. ITie fare for these 
:hicles is one rupee for 7 or 8 miles. 
Men from almost every country of the world are to 
) seen ift Calcutta, as English, Scotch, Irish, French 
*jutch, Germans, Portuguese, Danes, Americans, Afri- 
ms, Persians, Turks, Arabians, Chinese, Armenians, 
lalays, Marhattas, Cashmirlans, Sheeks, Mugs, Mo- 
als, Jews, Bhootyas ; in short, from ever}'^ part of the 
istem word, and from most of the countries of Eifl-ope. 
The shippmg at anchor in the river opposite Calcutta 
>rms a truly grand sight. Here ships are to be seen 
om every quarter of the world, as England, America, 
Denmark 4he Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Bombay, the 
lalabar coast, Ceylon, Madras, the Coromandel coast, 
enang, Malacca, Sumatra, Batavia, Manilla, China, 
ort- Jackson, &c. Also in time of peace vessels visif 
lis port from France, Holland, Portugal, Spain, &c. 
'he small craft from different parts of the upper pra- 
inces, loaded with the produce and manufactures of 
[indoosthan, are without number. The different docks 
\ao on both sides the river near Calcutta add much to 
s graiideur as the emporium of the East. 



their precincts. For 20 miles up the river trom 
ta innumerable flights of these steps are erected^ 
down which the inhabitants are seen ascending 
scending continually, but especially mornings and 
at the time of bathing. Below the step^^, crowds 
women, and children, of all casts, bathe, and perfo 
daily ceremonies of their religion which are conne 
ablutions. Seeing the Hindoos, at these times, it 
imagined that they were a very devout race. S< 
their eye% closed are meditating on the form of 
their guardian deity ; others with raised hands ai'e 
ping the rising ©r setting sun ; others are pouring < 
to their deceased ancestors, and repeating certa 
called mnntrus; others are washing their poita 
Most of them manifest great inattention while pe 
these ceremonies. Though both sexes bathe to 
never saw the least tendency towards indecent bel 
'any on these occasions. This is not a proof that 
galees are a chaste people ; on the contrary they 
lascivious. It is the mere influence of cust6m. 



<i 
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thrown into the river, with the dead bodies, &c. 
ig down it, the water of the river is very filthy, 
ithstanding this, thousands and thousands of na- 
2very day bathe at the different ghauts, wash their 
is in the fihhy stream, and carry home what they 
No outward fihhiness makes any alteration in 
ideas of its being a sacred and cleansing stream, 
some months, that singular phenomenon the bore 
; sudden influx of the tide, at the full and change 
i moon? is so strong, that it raises up to a great 
t, and sweeps before it with frightful force, all the 

craft in the line of its progress ; even the ship- 
are not heavy enough to resist its force, but arc 
times almost carried away from their moorings, 
brcc of this bore is felt only on one side of the river 
:e. It may be heard at a great distance before its 
»ach ; yet in a few moments it passes, leaving a 

stream, by which the river is raised several feet 
o or three minutes. Mr. 'ITiomas, in one of his 
s home, f elates the following circumstance, which 
t uncommon, but it serves to illustrate the force 
;ffects of the bore : " I once saw the bore coming 

le river against a brisk wind, with a fearful nois^. 

• 

their ideas of delicacy are very different from those of 
peans. To see a European woman walking arm in 
kvith her husband, overwhelms the Bengalees with as- 
iment, yet for Bengalee women to bathe with the men 
irs to' them neither indelicate nor improper. I believe 
in many cases the females of the highest casts bathe 
ate from the men. 



Fi»m its white frothy brow the wiofl blew a atreainei 
flying many yards in length behind it. A bout with 
three natives ia it had nearly reached the shore (tit 
yards more would have secured tliem), wheu, iu a mo- 
ment, the bore came up with them, and 1 saw them no 
more till after a while two were found. One was lost 
with the boat." this bore is felt as far as Uooglc6i 
34 mites beyond Calcutta. 

in consequtncu of the sandy nature of the soil con>- 
posing the bEtnka of the river, and the force of the cur- 
rent after the periodical rains, the river is constant 
changing its course. Where the river flowed some yean 
ago, there villages are seen to start up, and where crow 
ded villages lately stood, there the majestic stream t4 
the Ganges flows. New sand banis* are forming « 
soe side of the river, while ponderous masses nf eaith 
are falling on the othtr, and giving u report like distant 
thunder. The current of the river, resistless in iu 



• It is very common for the fishermen to raise their hnti 
«n these sand-banks in the dry season, that they may lie near 
their occiipaiions. When the norlli west winds come on, 
and after thim tlie rains, these huts are i m it led lately swept 
away, so that a vestige or them I'oes not remain, and the 
place where ihey stood is covered with water. What B 
striking illusti alien is this of our 1. ord's comparison, "Eve- 
" ry one that hearcth these sayings of mine, aiid doth them 
" not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
" house upon the sand ; and the rain descended, and the 
" floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon thai 
'■ hnuse, and it fell, and greiit was the tall of it." MattheT 
vii. 26, 37. 
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eourse, destroys at once large tracts of lands, trees, fee. 
&c. ahd sweeps into the bed of the river as hcii the 
homestead of mati as the nest of the martin in the b^ink. 

Beng^ is an entire plain, thiough which the river 
Ganges runs into the sea, and from which a multitude 
of other rivers and branches spread themselves all over 
the country. In the lower parts of Bengal particu- 
larly, the rivers and creeks intersect the country in 
almost every direction. By means of these rivers a 
vast inland trade is carried on extending many hun- 
dred miles through the country. Major Rennell ob- 
serves, that the Ganges, after it has ^^ escaped from 
die mountainous tract in which it had wandered above 
800 miles, receives in its course through the plains 
eleven rivers, some of them as large as the Rhine, and 
none smaller than the Thames, besides as many more 
of lesser note.'* 

The Bengalees are in general a lively handsome 
race of men ; there is a softness in their features cor- 
responding to the mildness of their character ;* and 
were it not for the operation of the cast, they would 
be comparatively an amiable and friendly nation. 
They have a great contempt of other nations and 

• I wish here to be understood as speaking only of the 
Hindoos, and not of Bengal Mussulmans, who answer per- 
fectly to the description which Mungo Park has given of 
the Musulmans in Africa. He who has, read Park's ac- 
count of his treatment by Ali at Benown, will, I apprehend, * 
see the picture of a Mahometan in every part of the world; 
See Park's Travels, page 121, &;c. 
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i unclean and degraded 
n consequence 
c^i^s against the cast. Atnongsf the Bramhuns 
pride of cast is peculiarly predominant. 

The Hindoos catuiot be c;dled a generous or hospi- 
table people. The cast confines all their social feel- 
, ings within its own circle. A generous man is a so- 
ll^at being, but how can a person possess the social 
feeUngs when he is cut off from the great bulk of hia 
feiiow crcLttures, and forbidden to eat, or drink, or 
^pioak with them, on pain of total degradation ; when 
■ ^ey are not allowed to sit on the same mat with hiia, 
or touch him ? If they touch him he is unclean. It 
is on these account^, I conceive, added to the CommOD 
^4eprav-ity of mankind, that the Ilindoos arc exceefc 
ingly wanting in compassion and benevolence. '1*^ 
'Hindoos area lascivious people. This is attributa- 
ble to the climate, to indolent habits engendered by 
the heat, and to the impure histories of their gods, to 
.Aheir .public shews, poojas, dances, songs, &c. Thj 
fTlindoos are a deceitful and covetous people, especi^ 
Jiy in tpe great towns where ihey have been corruptei 
fflby commerce, &c. In' their daalings thej' are literal^ 
the whole of their incidental convcr- I 
I rupees and cowries. This deceit j 
makes them in general perpetual 
indecency, tleceit, and cruelly, are al- 
lone of that degrad:ition of character 
which never fails to attend thes» vice^ 
I Europe. They are full of the mos^ 
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leauravagant flattery and fulsome panegyric, it is real*; 



irious to see the contrast betwixt the Uuntness of 
enlightened European or American, and the 
3th, easy, and even dignified polish of these nakc^ 
doos. On proper occasions the conduct of a supe- 
Hindoo is truly graceful ; and perhaps it may not 
:nproper to rank them among the politest narioqs 
:arth. Yet it is equiUly true, that, where a liindoo 
» that he is superior in wealth or power to a fo- 
ner, he is too often the most insolent fellow- on 
h. Jn thid case he pays no respect to the qualities 
he mind, and feejs no reverence for a poor man, 
le the wisest person on earth, 
'he lEindoos are upon the whole, sensible : their 
th are very lively, inquisitive, and quick of percep- 
• 1 conceive they are capable of the greatest mo- 
improvement, and of carrying the softer and iini- 
/e arts to the greatest perfection, 
'he Bengalees are loquacious, and the common 
pie very noisy in their conversation. They are 
erally of a dark brown colour, of the middle sta- 
\ well made, with an oval countenance, the nose in 
ititudes aquiline, with black hair and eye. 
.^he dress of the rich natives is happily suited to the 
late, and produces a very graceful effect. In the 
idoo dress there are neither buttons, nor strings, 

pins. Over their loins they fold a cloth which al- 
5t covers their legs, hanging down to the tops of 

shoes. The upper dress is a loose piece of fine 

;h ^*' without scam from top to bottom," thrown 

r the shoulders, and covering the body, though 

zing the neck and arms bare. The head is kept 

T 
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bare both out oi doors and in the house. ' 
wear shoes turned down at the heelv, cove 
gold and sih'er thread, and turning up at th 
a curl of a pig^s tail ; they do not wear sto 
Bengal. Many Hindoos in the ser^uce of K 
to please their masters, dress more like 3Ius 
put on a turban, wear garments like a jac 
petticoat, or loose pantaloons. The poor J 
have a shred of cloth to cover their nakedncs 
middling ranks have a dress like that of the 
doo, better or worse according to die circura! 
the wearer. The dress of the women dif 
that of the men, in that the cloth put round 
comes over the head as a hood. They wear 
piece of cloth. They never wear shoes. 
are eagerly sought after by the poorest wom( 
fix their ornaments in their hair, on the for 
the ears, (ear-rings,) in the nose (nose ringt 
the arms, wrists, ankles, &c. 'I'hey paint t\ 
in various places, as their finger-nails, and i 
l>ottoms of their feet, with red, their eye-la 
black, and their teeth are made red with eaiii 
The houses of the rich natives are of br 
roofed. In many cases their homestead h 
Imildiugs, too stories high, viz. one ni froi 
e^ich side, and a high wall before, in th*.! 
which is a door. The upper rooms are occ 

* Paun is chewed like tobacco. It consists of 
the piper betel the fi iiit of the areca faiisel, lim 
shells 6CC. A number of spices also are f 
/?rided. 
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family. The wuidows are mere air holes, through 
ich the women may be seen peeping as through, the 
tings of a jail. In the first story of the front house 
idql is set up, and you ascend the room by a flight 
teps. The two sides below are formed into veran- 
At the times when great poojas are performed, 
Lwning is thrown over the top of this court, into 
ch the common spectators are admitted. The 
mhuns, or respectable people, sit on the two side 
ndcis, while the women are able to peep out from 
small crevices of windows above. Allowing for 
variation of men's tastes such is the general form 
le houses of the rich Hindoos. Their sitting and 
ping rooms contain neither pictures, looking- 
ses, book-cases, tables, chairs, nor indeed scarcely 
thing else, except a loose mat, a itsy brass eating 
drinking utensils, a hooka, and the dishes used for 
Ti. There may be a bedstead, and, in some cases, 
;w chairs. Some of the rich natives at Calcutta 
roach nearer the English in their furniture, by 
ing a looking-glass or two, a few chairs. Sec. but 
ie are not a fair specimen of the inside of a house 
ely Hindoo. The houses of the midcMing ranks 
e the form of a court, but they are made with mud 
Is, bamboo roof, and thatch. The poor have a 
^le miserable dan\p hut. From this some idea may 
formed of a BAigal town, if you add that there is 
•cely any attention paid to regularity, so as to 
n streets, or rows of houses in a straight line. 
Tie climate of Bengal is not so unhealthful as some 
kons imagine. I suppose it is common for the in« 
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Rubkants of a hat climate tO imn^inc severe ctdd to 
he very uiihealthfeil, nnd for inhabitants of told count 
ttiea to think that hot countries must necessarily be 
very pernicious. Rf ngal is certainly more healthful to 
its natives than England is to its inhabitants. In Ben- 
gal the following diseases :M'e most prevalent : viz. 
bilious fevers, atti^uded with ague, fluxes, the inflam- 
mation of ifie liver, the rheumsitism, the spleen, and 
a dreadful disease among the oatiyes culled tlw j 
Muhubade.* 1 

In what thfe natives call the time of the dew, vii * 
fVom the 12ch*of January to the 1 1th of March, the | 
theftnomeier was from 74 to 88. In the former part 
t>f Januaty it was quite cold, bat afterwards, in conBt- ' 
quence of the haziness of the atmospherp, -it becsine 
WEirmer, and the thermometer ascended up to 9a Stffl, 
however, down to the end of Fcbrii.trv, the air W! 
oool and pleasant, though woolen clothes became n 
Aer burdensome to persons in active life, who dO no* 
spend their days under the punkha.* 

" This diseasr; is consiciereil by many as the leprosif- ft 
is very common. Hundreds moy be seen with their extrt- 
mities ulcerattcl, or their toes anil fingers rotting off; thor 
fcgs swelled, and their faces bloated, so that they exhibit tht ' 
most shacking spectacle. ' , 

t The pimkha is a large frame of wood covered nilh 
painted canvas, and suspended by ropes from the top of 
the i-oom. It is generally hung over ihe dining table, tpi 
IntL-ndtd to answer the end of a fan. A servant stands on 
the side of the room and holds a'rope fiistensd to-the tnid- 
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In what the natives call the spring time, viz. from 
Ae 13th of March to the 12th of May, the thermome- 
ter was from 85 to 95. The hot winds began in March 
and became hotter in April.* 'I'owarcls the latter end 

die pf it, and keeps drawing the punkha to him, and then 
letUng it go again. In this manner, the air being agitated, 
the place imder the punkha becomes \cry cool. In the hot 
weather some Europeans sit under the punkha from morn- 
ing till night, and put their couch under it, in tlie day, 
when they take a nap. Several of these punkhas are kept 
going in the Mission church at Calcutta during divine ser- 
vice. A fan, made of a branch of the p&lm-tree« is pretty 
commoUy and is indeed a great curiosity. It is cut to the 
length of about five feet. The bottom is all stalk, and the 
leaves on the top of the branch, spread out, form a very ex- 
cellent fan. When painted it looks beautiful. A servant 
behind the chair waves this fan. 

• In order to cool thp wind on its entrance into the 
liousC) Europeans of some property place what are called 
tatees in the windows and door-ways. These tatces ai'e 
made of the roots of the andropogon niuricata, which is 
called kus-kus, and which has a very pleasant smell. A 
frame is first made, the size of the window or door ; this 
frame is platted with split bamboos, and this grass spread 
between the platted bamboos is tied to the frame. The 
wind can easily penetrate and pass through this grass, 
which is constantly kept wet by a servant who stands cm 
purpose to throw water upon it. Tluis the wind as it en- 
ters the room, is m.ost agreeably cooled, and in this way, 
in the hot winds, the heat becomes more tolerable than ia 
times when thei*e i^ no wind. 

T 2 
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of March, what are called the north^westers I 
Ih proportion to the rsun at this period, the hot 
are more or less burdensome. During this seasi 
atmosphere is very often lowering and threat 
but the rain is seldom heavy except during, the 
nuance of the north-wester. 

In what the natives call the hot season, viz. 
the 13th of May to the I4th of July, the thermo 
was, in May, 85, 93, 94, and even 99, and in ih 
mer part of June, 95 to 98. During these monti 
heat is often very oppressive ; the body is in a st 
continual perspiration ; the sweat drops from the 
as a person sits in the shade, and two or three ch; 
of linen are necessary during the day. Every one 
longs for the rains to cool the air. Bathing is 
delicious and salutary in this season. 

In what the natives call the wet season, viz. 
the 15th of July to the 14th of September, I foun 
thermometer, upon an average to be from 85 t 
From this it will be seen that the rains have a c 
derable effect upon the air, so as to sink the the 
meter 8 or 10 degrees, yet during the rains, somei 
the air is so close that it becomes very oppressive 

In what the natives call the surud season, viz, 
the 15th of September to the 14th of Novembei 
thermometer appears to have stood upon an avera 
from 86 to 90. 

l^he rains seldom end before the middle of Oct 
except the season be very dry. Were it not tha 
rains have such an important effect upon the pre 
tions of the earthy and did they not' so agreeably ch 
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die fietceof nature, people would wish them over sooher, 
and, afi it is, many wish them at an end before the sea- 
son 18 expired. In the rains every thing grows mouldy, 
the white ants multiply into myriads and devour all 
before them, and it is very difficult to preserve woolen 
clothes, and k thousand other things from decay. 

In September and tliv beginning of October the na- 
tives die in great numbers. Three parts, out of four 
of the natives who die during the whole year, it is said, 
die in the momhs Shravunu, Bhadru, Ashwinu, and 
Kartiku, viz. our July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber. 

Some Europeans are better at one period of the 
year in Bengal and some at another, but the longer a 
person stays the more he feels the cold. A shnple 
and very light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, seem 
to be the most necessary things in Bengal to . preserve 
health. 

The cold is scarcely ever great enough to produce 
ice except in the northern parts. Yet many poor fof 
want of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and 
many 'cattle also perish through cold and want of 
food."* The natives complain much more of the cold 
than of the heat. 

* Talk of killing and eating a cow to a Hindoo, and he 
claps both his hands to his ears ; yet the same man, in the 
cold weather, will £ftarve his cows to deiLth tnthcmt the least 
helttorse. 






\en are struck df:ad l^y il. 

The storms of \vlnd and rain are frequently tr 
doua, tearing up trees, overturning houses, &c. 8 

111 the rainy season, at times, the rain descei 
sheets rathtr than drops, and in one day and a. ni 
whole district is o\*erflowed. Some years it 
almost constantly for days together. 

'ITie hot winds are very trj-iiig and disagrt 
though some persons are very healiliful at this s 
What is called the prickly heat is very troubh 
'especially to Kiiropeans. The bodies of muUi 
especially new-comers, are almost filled with pi 
which, when rubbed, prick the flesh like thorns, 
posure to (he sun very often brings on bilious I 
Boils are also ver\- cominon, occasioned by tht 
I have sometimes wondered nt the rheumatism 
ta prevslent in Beagsd^ but I suppose it is ow 
the heat leaSiing the body in so unfit a state to be 
diills (rf the night air. Tei the fishermen, expc 
the blazing sun through the day, sleep without 
retit hahn in the open air on their boats all 
almost without any covering. It is commoB t 
, multitodes of the natives, to sleep under tree: 
eycD in the open air by the side of their shi 
h,ouses.,-.la.Qiis respect we sec that the body is 
ever,.h«bi^ naaijies it. ' He who sleeps on a stpn 
boardt is aa much relreshed as the loan who lit 
feathec-bedr and, he' who ^ceps an his open boi 
d^mp plwe in the open street, with a rag for a 
ttMsov^lMpn^iindfaealthfidasthe man who sb 
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nx)iii foi; fear of the night-dews and creeps under 
hick coverlid, tucking the curtains round hiuu*^ 



Cause) or what is called musquito curtains, are abso- 
ly necessary in this country. I'he musquitoes, in the 
season, are peculiarly troublesome. Millions upon 
ions infest the houses in Calcutta. Even a plough-boy 
Id in vain seek rest unless he were protected by cur- 
}. Surrounded with curtains a person will scarcely be 
to sleep ; for these troublesome guests haunt the bed| 
1^ on the curtuns, and perform such a niusquito-yell, 
the person is always in feair they are coming to attack 
in a body, like a pack of blcod-hounds. Their pro* 
is is very long : as soon as it enters the flesh you per- 
e it prick very sharply. If not driven away, the mu8» 

fills himself till his belly stands out with bloody 
:h shines through his skin. If he be perceived whett 
i distended with blood he becomes an easy prey, but if 
smite him, the place on your clothes is covered with 
d. I'he natives are less disturbed by these insects, as 
y of them give their skins a coating of oil ; but £u- 
;anB just arrived are a delicious repast, and it often hap- 

1 that they are so covered with musquito bites that you 
Id think they had got the measles. Sometimes, when 
rson is very irritable, he scratches his arms, legs, 8cc. 
they become full of sores, and he thus inflicts still 
iter torments upon himself It is a curious scene when 
jropean happens to be disc^pointed in getting curtains* 
lies do^n, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the 
squitoes come buzzing in his ear, and threaten to lanc« 
I. While he drives them from his ears or nose, two-o* 
^e settle on his feet, and draw his Uood; while be It 



them. One night's lodging of this kind would 
probability hurry a European to his grave. 

If I were disposed to pursue a contrast betwi 
climate of Bengal and that of England, I could 
turn the scale whichever way I was disposed. 

For instance, I could say, that in Bengal 
always appears in an extravagant mood. If tl 
descend, it comes down in sheets, inundates the 
tr>% and rains for two or three months togeth< 
the wind blows, it scorches you, or rises into j 
pest. If the sun shines, it burns every thing, 
rains, the grass shoots up so quick that everj 
becomes a wilderness. In the dry weather ever 
is burnt up. I might add, that in Bengal the 1 
do not smell so sweet, the birds do not sing so t 
ingly, the gardens are not so productive, the fru 

aiming his "blows at those on his feet, others lay hol^ 
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not so various and delicious, the meadows are not so 
green as in Englund. 

On the other hand, I might say, that in Bengal we 

have none of the long and dreadful frosts, killing ever\' 

vegetable, as in Kngland ; none of that sleety, drip- 

[iling, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 

in a sense it rains io England all the year round. In 

Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. 

In Kngland it is so gloomy, that multitudes sink into a 

despondency which terminates in insanity, and many die 

by their own hands. In England, the har\'est is often 

spoiled by bad weather, and often fails for want of sun. 

In Kngland many perish in the snow, and with the 

cold. In Kngland your fingers ach, and your back is 

chilled, even by the fire-side, and multitudes die of 

colds, consumptions, asthmas, and many other diseases^ 

the eiFect of the weather. 

Now, by softening down the disadvantages, and 
bringing forward the favourable circumstances, on 
either side, how easy it would be to mislead a person 
who has not seen both countries. If a fair and just 
comparison be formed betwixt England and Bengal, 
as it respects climate, I should think F^ngland ought 
to have the preference, but not in that degree that 
some persons imagine, and yet I think the middling 
and lower orders do not suff^-r half so much from die 
weather in Bengal as the same classes do from the cold 
and wet in England ; for, to resist the heat a man 
wants only an umbrella made of dried leaves, or he 
may get under a tree ; while, to resist the cold, rain, 
hail and snow of a cold climate, without tliick clothes, 
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ll-good firf!, ands warm -house and bed, he U i^ 
ger ot perishing. 

If there be any thing in the climate of Bengal ■ 
makes it less heathi'ul than that of some couttti 
should suppose this mav be attributed to the flatn 
ihe country, and its ccnsequcnt inundations ;ind 
nam waters, 'i'here is not a single mountain nor 
in the country. The Rajuniuhul hills, strictljia 
ing, are not in Bengal, yet they arc immediaieljr. 
western borders. They are a part of Bahar, ai 
long to the EitgltEh. 

The natives of these hills are said to have ben 
merly bands of thieves, who descended into thtM 
murdering the nativi's and plundering the neig^ 
ing countrj-. By the wise and benttvolent efio 
flliijor Brown, and Mr. Cleveland, they hay» 
brought to live very ptaceably on their uncuH 
hills, and are become good subjects. I had the 
sure of ascending these hills in the year 1799, in 
pany with Mr. CTarey. We found at the tops of 
we visited small clusters of houses, with a few 
thoug;h mild-and good-natured inhabitants. My 
panion could talk so tts make them understand, 
he also could be undersjiood by them. The con 
ti:.n that took place was pleasant. We went int( 
houses, the chief ornaments of which were bow 
TOWS, and the teeth of the animals which the 



• On the hills bordering on the Canges, the lutivt 
'■ tottrnt a littl« HiDckHwflnAce. 
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killed. Hieir principal food seemed to be Indiaa 
com. 

It is remarkable that these people are a perfectly 
distinct race from the IJindoos and Mahometans of 
the plains. Their customs seem more like those of 
the natives of the South-sea islands, than of the people 
who live close to them. 

Daving never ascended a hill since I left my native 
land, I was quite charmed with this trip, and was 
ready to fancy myself in a new world. These hills 
command an extensive view of the plains, and of the 
majestic stream of the Ganges, eastward, while, to the 
west and south, hill rises above hill, approaching the 
douds. I felt desirous of becoming a Missionary to 
this simple benighted people, and thought I could 
spend my days very comfortably on the side of one of 
these hills, employed in guiding the natives into the 
knowledge of that Saviour who laid down hia life for 
the most degraded of our species. 

In. coming again into the neighbourhood of these 
hills in the year 1803, I obtained from one of the hill- 
natives, the following account of the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of the hills. Though imper- 
fect, I have every reason to believe it to be correct, so 
far as this man was acquainted with the customs of his 
own country. 

The language is called Paharu, and the people Pa- 
har}^a. Paharu is the name for hill. They have no 
written language ; keep no accounts, except by memo- 
ry. Cowries, pice, and rupees pass among them. The 

natives do not cultivate rice, but make bread of Indian 

u 



he-goats, (they have no sheep) .cocks, pigec 
They appear to have no idea of a future state 
wards and punishments. 

They make offerings three stated times in 
when each person takes his oiTering to the he: 
holder; some take fowls, others goals, and 
They are all offered at the landholder's house 
all the village assembles ; and, after having bet 
ed, they are cooked, and all dine together at i 
thus made. At the time of the offering the lar 
tells the stone that they make this offering to 
ing that it will protect them from sickness, gi' 
good crops, guard them from harm, 8>cc. In f 
certain days for performing their poojas, they 
regard to one day more than another. 

Besides these three annual poojas, private 
duals at their own houses make poojas, or o1 
for offerings, with a short prayer, seem to b 
worshin thev have, l^hev huve nt-irlu'r ninnt 
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dream what remedy is to be taken. After this some 
one generally dreams about the making such and such 
an ofFering^'and then the whole village unites -in mak- 
it.g this offering at the landholder's house. 

They bury their dead. They lay the dead body, ■ 
covered with a cloth, in a hole cut in the earth, 
and raise a platform of wood over it, covered with 
grass, leaves, &c. that the dirt may not fall upon 
it; thev th^^n cover up the hole with earth. They 
bury iu one place, as near the spot where the first 
man of the village was buried as possible. They 
have no other funeral ceremorty ; nor does any one be- 
come unclean by touching the dead. When a rich 
man dies, his bed is buried with him. They Have no 
mouniing clothes. If any man leave property, his 
sons divide it equally, and give a little to the daugh- 
ters. On failure of sons, the deceased's brother, or 
nearest male relation, takes the propeny, and provides 
for the daurrhters and widow at his own house. The 
widow gets none of her husband's property. She may 
marry again. 

When the parents begin to fear that their son may- 
go after bad women, the youth's father asks him if he 
wishes to get married ? If he reply in the affirmative, 
and should his father not know where to find a proper 
girl, he sends a neighbour to seek for one, for which 
service this neighbour receives a turban, or four or 
eight annas reward. The girls marry at ten and up to 
twenty years of age. Marriages do not take place un- 
less the young folks are agreed, and choose one ano- 
ther. The father of the boy makes a present to the 



firl IS called. He joins the hands of the youi 
together, tells them to love one another, not t 
rel, &c. or they will be sent to Bhugulpoor, vh 
English judge. This is done in the presenc< 
guests^ after which they depart, the boy taking 
with him to his father's house. They ha'vtf i 
mony at the birth of a child. 

I^e Paharyas have neither doctors, lawy 
priests. Tf any one is ill, his friends or neighh< 
minister those medicines which they know. Ii 
of general sickness, if it be suspected that the 
arie bewitched, they adopt this ceremony : Om 
takes the leaf of the bale tree and lays four 
grains of rice upon it ; then he asks who will 
rice ; one man takes the rice, and while he is € 
repeats all the names of the villagers : if he cc 
name, and while he is repeating it, should beg 
dizzy, they conclude that this person thus nar 
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on, then a second, and then a third touches it with his 
ongue. If no one of these three persons' tongues blis- 
;r, the crime, of witchcraft is fastened on the person 
rhose name was repeated as before mentioned. ITiey 
len get hold of this person, who generally confesses 
le fact, /rhey bring him to one of the sick, and order 
im to heal him, after which he is driven out of the 
illage, whether he heal the sick person or not. If the 
Migue of any one of the three persons should blister 
tie process is at an end. 

Besides Indian com the hill-people ^ow pulse, 
weet potatoes, yams, pumpkins, cucumbers, kidney 
Jeans, &c. They export India com and pulse. Men, 
vomen, and children, all smoke from the hooka. The 
lill-men are great hunters by the bow and arrow. 
They kill buflfaloes, tygers, pigs, leopards, &c. Some 
)f them are good marksmen. TTie men shave the 
orehead, and tie the hair behind in a bunch at the top 
jf the head, like the Hindoos. The women put rings 
n their noses, and* on their wrists, , ankles, ears, &c. 
These uncultivated people have neither blacksmiths 
lor joiners, nor any manufactures, amongst them» 
Even the spikes of their arrows they buy among the 
natives of the plains. They purchase and wear malas, 
►r necklaces, niade of wooden beads, &c. Each per- 
on shaves himself. They have neither, net, rod, nor 
uae ; they poison the fish in the lakes with the bark of 

tret. They pluck the ears of the corn, and let the 

tubble stay. They who can afford it buy and eat off 

lay and brass pots ; they take up hot liquids with a 

i^ooden spoon. They make their own string. Snow 

u 2 
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stays on«ome of the hills. The villages are erected only 
on the hills and not in the vallies. They have no in^ 
Btrumental music, except the Hindoo drum, or tumtum. 

This is the account of this singular people, which 
was given me by the native before mentioned. 

The Sunderbiinds (Soondurvun, literally, jint vM- 
derneas^ is an immense forest, forming the south- 
eastern eiLtremity of Bengal, its banks being washed 
by the waves of the sea. This forest supplies the 
southern parts of Bengal with fire-wood. It is inter- 
sected with numerous rivers running into the ocean, 
forming part of the mouths of the Ganges. It is ful j 
of wild beasts, as tygers, leopards, bears, monkeys, 
deer, &c. also wild fowl of many sorts. . In passing 
through this jungle, the gloomy silence is now and then 
relieved by the cooing of the dove, the call of the deer 
and the peacock, the cackling of the hen, and the crow- 
ing of the cock ; and the deadness of the scene is some- 
times relieved by the dancing of the monkeys on the 
neighbouring branches. A tjgcr, or leopard, may be - 
occasionally seen. In my first journey through these 
parts we were greatly alarmed one night by a dreadful i 
cry amongst some boatmen, a tyger having ran away j 
with one of their companions wl-^ile asleep on the boat. | 
In my last journey through this forest I heard a poor 
boatman crying bitterly for the loss of his son, who 
had been carried off by an alligator, as he and two 
others in the water were drawing the boat along. And 
• in another place our attention was attracted by the 
cries of a woman, who was lying by the river side, and 
who, in the act of bathing, had been sei2;ed by an alii- 
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i^or, but by her cries and efforts she had wrested 
hierself from his gripe. 

During this journey, I was one afternoon detained 
in one of the rivers for two or three hours, till the tide 
became favourable. As I stood on the top of the 
boat, to look as far as I .could into these recesses, I 
could not help feeling the strongest desire to make a 
tour through the wood, or to be elevated beyond the 
reach of danger, and pass leisurely over it. Fancy 
bit)ught up before my imagination the tyger's den, 
with the young one's playing before it, or sucking the 
breasts of the savage mother ; while I saw the male 
parent arrive, dragging along with him the body of a 
wood-cutter. I fancied 1 saw a fierce contest l>etween 
the leopard and the tyger, and heard their growls 
sounding through the jungle. There the monkeys 
danced from tree to tree in the wildest antics, suckled 
their young, or carried them under their bellies, while 
they ascended the trees in search of food. In that 
small plain the deer are startled at the sight of one of 
their numerous enemies, and plunge among the trees, 
unconscious how near another tyger or leopard may 
be, watching for its prey. Amid these strange and 
savage scenes, all at once^ some unknown animal, or 
bird, starts into view, surprizing by the strangeness of 
its form, or delighting by the beauty bf its plumage, 
till it passes into the thicket, and the eye is tired in 
waiting for a second sight. Here crawls along the 
heavy-heeled bear, and there the squirrels run to the 
topmost branches of the Idftiest trees. Within' are 
Lintamed savage animals^^^pveying on man, and on each 
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Other, and on the borders of the forest basks the dread- 
ful alligator, having just devoured a human victim. 

What an astonishing, what a frightful scene ! How 
must this earth, with all its caverns, mountains, cities, 
wastes, seas and continents ; with all its inhabitantpji' 
in the forest, in the city, in the water, and in the air J 
how must this universe, with all its suns and worlds^ 
appear in the presence of that Being, before whom it 
is ever and at once present ! 

Multitudes of the natives lose their lives every year 
by wild beasts in cutting wood in tliese jungles. Not- 
withstanding the fear excited by the wild beasts, seve- 
ral Musulman fukeers, have raised huts in diifereot 
parts of the Sunderbunds. 'J'hey pretend to-be in pos- 
session of charms " to sooth the savage herd," and, 
so long as the tigers spare them, they are greatly vene- 
rated by the superstitious natives. The men who go 
to cut fire-wood make ofFcrings to these saints, that 
they may be protccled in their work ; and the assu- 
rances of the fukeers arm them with new courage. 
The faith of the survivors is never staggered by the 
destruction of a companion, though for the time they 
tremble in their shoes. They go to the fukecr for an 
incantation with as much confidence as though it had 
never failed, and as though it were proof against the 
hunger and the teeth of the tyger. Sometimes these 
fukeers live a considerable time. It is true they do 
not build their huts in the thickest of the wood, but 
near the river side. The longer one of these men 
escapes the greater saint he is esteemed, and if he 
should be snatched away in some unlucky hour, they 
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say, his time was come. This trade is a tolerable 
livelihood to the few men who are hardy enough to 
engage in it, as the gifts they obtain from the wood- 
cutters, boatmen, &c. amply supply them with the ne- 
fiiAiaaries of life* 

In 'going through the Sunderbunds on a Missionary 
ititieracy in the year 1801, I ventured out of the boat 
one evening, and ascending the bank, with a native 
brother, visited the abode of one of these men. He 
was sitting on a tiger's skin, and though his coun- 
tenance did not indicate that he was a happy man, yet 
he put the best face he could on the business, and 
pretended that to him there was no danger. When we 
reminded him of the man who had inhabited the hut 
before him, and who had been carried away by a ^y- 
gcr, he very composedly ftaid^it was because his time 
was come. 

Besides the huts in whch these fukeers reside, ma- 
ny sktiletons of sheds are erected in different parts of 
the Sunderbunds by the wood-cutters, underneath 
which they raise a litde earth like a grave, where be- 
fore they begin to cut wood, they repeat a prayer, and 
present an offering to the Musulman peer whose grave 
18 represented by this raised earth ; and after this they 
begin to cut the wood with a confidence proportioned 
to the strength of their superstition. 

The Musulmans appear to believe that God hath 
confided great power to the peers, (viz. deceased 
fukeers) so that if a person pray at one of these places 
where an artificial grave has been raised in the name 
of some peer, they suppose that through the power of 
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niiac^ : .tb^li^ is aon^Mlt^ of.b^ 

4^4^ i& btdlc, inrith a hol^fite Ihmt^^ 
an oil^Iight (at night), ht. lii otfier^Miai hA 
xmmiflbogjSa/^ earth raised ;'Ovet Bj0efitt^gt9LVc 
attd over thtjp a faioiise.^c^ ; and aft oilier jdi 
pecidlsp-in the atttoa^Tpf. Jl^jt^gr tow^^ a place 
yard aqiuqp^ is Ideaned, 4 ^le# brides raised i 
aides,, a^ smeared with line* ' AU these plan 
the aaJDsa of durgah. At each place a pdh 
a|a«tlf .atayi^ ndk gaditrs tl^ oouries given bf 

gers. .4h|iris li kiad of itFade«^ When a jnajoi 
ktQ Utf lieU tD hiiid ^ Akrga(i; and.mamtfm 

received orctera from the peer in a dream, to 
durgah and become his servant. 

Many of the wood-cutters, however, arc U 
These people have assigned different divisior 
Sunderbunds to various gods and goddesses 
Musulmans have ta different peers* The n; 
the principal gods and goddesses of this wi 
are Kalooruyu, Duksh inuruyu, Booree-t*hak 
Vuhoort'hakoorance, Huree, &c. These 
wood-cutters raise elevations of earth about 
four, inches high, and about three feet square. 
these places they place balls of earth, paint th 
and before them perform a kind of pooja, offer 
flowers, fruits, the water of the Ganges tak< 
the river Hooglee, &c. The head boatman 
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Fast, and the god or goddess points out to him in a 
dream where they may cut wood without the tygers 
having any power over them. 

The Sunderbunds, besides supplying the capital and 
the country all round with excellent fire-wood, produce 
immense quantities of fish, and on the borders of this 
forest salt is manufactured. The process of making 
salt, is very simple : first the earth impregnated with 
salt is collected from the side of the river, and placed 
upoa a kind of sieve or drainer, underneath which a 
large pan is placed. Water from the river is poured 
upon the earth spread on the sieve, and this water, 
being thus still more impregnated with salt, falls into 
the pan below, and from thence into another pan at 
the outside of the mound of earth which is raised to 
keep in the water poured on the earth as above-men- 
tioned. The water from this pan is then boiled in a 
furnace, containing a great number of separate ^cups, 
and by continued boiling the salt crystallizes, is taken 
out of the cups with a spoon, and afterwards deposited 
mthe company's store-house. 

I here add some account of the natural productions 
^Dd internal commerce of Bengal. For what I am 
Enabled to give on these subjects I am greatly indebt- 
ed to a pamphlet printed at Calcutta for private infor- 
i)ruition some years ago, and to the communications of 
^ very intelligent friend- 

*' The general soil of Bengal is clay, with a consi- 
derable proportion of siiicious sand, fertilized by va- 
t*ious salts, and by decayed substances, animal and vc- 
^table. In the flat country, sund is every where the 



isufRcient to fit it for rewarding the labours of 
bandman ; the lapse of a century 4oes not r 
lialf a span from the surface. In tracts, whicl 
nually inundated, the progress is more rapid ; 
f6r obvious reasons, which equally explain i* 
tracts exhibit a greater depth of productive 
a larger proportion of clay, than other regi 
compound of calcareous and sillicious earth 
in many places a firm texture and forms a stc 
ed kankur. In some parts, iron ore enters 
composition, and gives it a still firmer texi 
similar accretion of sand and clay bears the s 
pellation. Silicious stones of various kind; 
have, fallen from the hills, chequer the cc 
plains, and form one more exception to gen 
Ibrmity. If the variable proportions of ( 
sand, and the circumstai\ce of frequent alter 
the channels of rivers, be considered, great ii 
of soil may be expected, though it be comj 
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;hard3 of mango trees diversify the plains in ever part 
)f BengaL The delicious fruit, exuberantly home by 
hem, is a w^holesome variety in the diet of the In- 
iians. and affords him gratification and even nourish- 
nent« The Palmyra abounds in Vahar : the jiiice 
extracted by wounding its summh becomes, when fer- 
nented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly 
iought by numerous natives, who violate the precepts 
>f both the Hindoo and Muhomedan religions, by the 
ase of inebriating liquors. The coconut thrives in 
those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the 
tropick: this. nut contains a milky juice grateful to the 
palate, and is so much sought by the Indian, that it 
even becomes an object of exportation to distant pro- 
vtnces. The date tree grows every where,* but espe- 
cially in Valiar ; the wounded trunk of this tree yields 
a juioe which is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from which sugar is not unfrequently extracted* Plan- 
tations of areca are common in the centrical parts of 
Bengal : its nut, which is universally consumed 
duroughout India, affords considerable profit to the 
planters. The bassia thrives even on the poorest 
soib ; and abounds in the hilly districts ; its inflated 
corols are esculent and nutritious, and yield by distil- 
lation an intoxicating spirit 5 and the oil, which is ex- 
pressed from its seed, is in mountainous countries a 
common substitute for butter. 

•* Besides these, which are most common in the ser 
Veral provinces of Bengal, other trees are planted, but 
inore sparingly ; and that, for the owner's use only. 

Without any view to profit. The various sorts of use- 
Si 



teriais lor nis puiiamgs, ana may aiso yieia ni<i 

Opium, it is well known, has been monopoj 
government. It is provided in the provinces o 
and Benares, and sold in Calcutta by public sal 
many reasons this monopoly seems less excep 
than any other, 

" Many of the cultivators obtain from the sa; 
a crop of potherbs, or some other early produce 
the season of sowing the poppy. It is reckone 



* The bamboo is applied to innumerable uses an: 
^Bengalees: as, the roofs, posts, sides and doors 
houses, the oars and roofs of iheir Ixats, their 
mats, umbrellas^ fences, palan:jueens, fishing-ro 
folding, ladders, frames for clay idols* &c. &c. 
mbde with the bamboo. A native christian was 
in my presence, shewing the necessity and impoi 
early discipline. 1 o illustrate his proposition he 
to the bamboo used in a wedding palan'-ueen, \ 
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practice : whether it be so or not, the labour of the cul- 
ture is not diminished by having taken an early crop^ 
The land must in either method be thoroughly broken, 
and pulverized.; for which purpose it must be ploughed 
twelve or fifteen times : this work is succeeded by that 
o£ disposing the field of irrigation ; several weedings, 
a dressing of manure, and frequent watering, employ 
much labour ; but the most tedious occupation is that 
of gathering the opium, which for more than a fortnight 
employs several persons in making incisions in each 
capsule in the evening, and scraping off the exuded 
juice in the morning. If the greater labour be consider- 
ed, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned at seven 
rupees eight anas, is not more advantageous than the 
cultivation of corn. 

** The preparation of the raw opium is under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the agent or of the contrac- 
tor. It consists in evaporating, by expolsure to the sun, 
the watery particles, which are replaced by oil of poppy 
«eed to prevent the drying of the resiii. The opium 
is then formed into cakes, and covered with the petals 
of the poppy ; and, when sufficiently dried, it is pack- 
ed in chests, with fragments of the capsules from 
which poppy seeds have been thrashed out. 

" This preparation, though simple, requires expert 
Workmen able to detect the many adulterations which . 
*tre' practised on the raw juice. The adulteration of 
prepared opium is yet more difficult to discover. It 
has been supposed to be commonly vitiated, with an 
extract from the leaves and stalk of the poppy, and 
With the gum of the mimosa ; other foreign admisL- 



tufes have been conjectured, such as cow-d\itig, gums 
.ud rfisins of various sorts, autl lurched ricg. 

" Tobacco, it is probable, was unkiiown to Indin, as 
well as lo Europe, before the discovery of America. 
If appears froiii} a proclanmiioii of Jahageer's, men- 
Ained by that prince in his own memoirs, that ic was 
tcitrodiieed by Europeans into India, either in his, or 
in the preceding reign. The truth of this is not im- 
peacbtd by the circuflistance of the Hindow bamag 
niniea for the plant in their own" language ; tbiat 
tumes, not exceptmg the Sungskrito, seem- fo be tof 
rupted from the European denoininiaitfbn of itj' »d 
are not to be found in any old comfjoMtionf Hbwenr, 
dK' pncdce of inhtding thv ainoke of hen^JiBnM mi, 
other intoxicating' drugs is ancient ; imdi^for dittif^ 
son, thtiise of .tobacco, when once intnodiMM^J^I^Mi 
beciune genera) throughout India. The plant is bo* 
cultivated in every part of Hindoost'han. 

" It requires as good soil as opium, and the grounl 
must be as well manured. Though it be not abso- 
lutely limited to the same provinces, its culture pre- 
vails mostly in the northern and western districts. It 
is thinly scattered in the southern and eastern provin- 
ces. In these, it is seldom seen but upon tnide 
> ground; in those it occupies the greatest j>art(^dK 
rich land, which is interspersed among the haUtatiodi 
of (he peasantry. 

"The culture ia laborious, as it requires the ground 
to be thoroughly brolcen by repeated ploughings. The 
tobacco, though transplanted, needs one or two weed- 
ings, and a hand-hoeing. It is frequently visited by 
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the labouvef to nip the heads of j-oung plants, and af- 
terwards to pick off the decayed Icavts, But the crop 
is gathered with little labour, and the dry^ing of the 
tobacco does not employ much time : for it is dried 
by simple exposure to the open air, either, on beds 
of grass, or on ropes ; it is, however, removed under 
shelter during the great heat of the day and the 
heavy de;w of the night. 

" Though it require an excellent soil, tobacco might 
be produced in the greatest abundance, to supply the 
consumption of Europe. 

" Excepting tobacco, which is exotic in India, this 
fruitful region seems to have been the parent country 
of most productions which were once ranked among 
luxurit's, but which are now l^ecome necessaries of 
life. The sugar cane, whose very name was scarcely 
known by the ancient inhabitants of Europe, grew 
luxuriantly throughout Bengal in the remotest times. 
From India it was introduced into Arabia, and thence 
hito Europe and Africa. 

** A sudden rise in the price of sugar in Great Bri» 
tain, partly caused by a failure in the crops of the 
West Indies, and partly by the increasing consumption 
of this article throughout Europe, was felt as a serious 
evil by the British nation. Their eyes were turned 
for relief towards Bengal ; and not in vain. An im- 
mediate supply was obtained from this country ; and 
the exportation of sugar from Bengal to Europe, 
which had commenced a few years earlier, still con- 
tinues ; and will, it is hoped, be annually increased to 
meet the growing demand for iu 
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'^ From Rcnarca to Rungpoor, from tlie liordcrs ol 
Asam to those of Kutuku, thefe is scarcely a district in 
Bengal, or its dependent provinces, wherein the sugar- 
cane does not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces of Benares, Vahar, Rungpoor, Veerb- 
hoom, Yardman, and Midnupoor; it is successfully 
cultivated in all ; and there seem to be no other 
bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal 
l)Ut the limits of the demand and consequent vend of 
it. The growth for home consumption and for the 
inland ^trade is vast, and it only needs encouragement 
to equal the demand of Europe also. 

" It is cheaply produced and frugally manufactured. 
Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, but 
analogous to the process of making muscovado, costs 
less than five shillings sterling per cwU An equal 
quantity of muscovado sugar might be here made at 
little more than this cost; whereas, in the British 
"West Indies, it cannot be afforded for six times that 
price. So great a disproportion %yill cease to appear 
fiurprising, when the relative circunistances of the two 
countries shall have been duly weighed and impartial- 
ly considered. Agriculture is here conducted with 
the frugaleet simplicity. The necessaries of life are 
cheaper ia India than in any other commercial coun- 
tr}% and cheaper in Bengal than in any other province 
of India. The simplest diet and most scant}^ clothing 
•suffice to the peasant, and the price of labour is con- 
sequently low. Kvery implement used in tillage is 
;'roj)oitionablv cheap, and cattle are neither dearth 
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e purchasery nor expensive to the owner. The pre-. 
iration of sugar is equally simple and devoid of ex- 
mse. The manufacture is unincumbered 'yvith cost- 
works. Hb dwelling is a straw hut ; his machine- 

and utensils consist of a mill constructed on the 
cnplest plan, and a few earthen pots. In short he 
quires little capital,, and is fully rewarded with an* 
considerable advance on the first value of the cane. 
''Cotton is cultivated throughout Bengil. Fbr- 
erly the produce was nearly equal to the consump-. 
pn, and very little was imported by sea; or brought, 
om inland countries. Hut the increase of manufac- 
-ires, or the decline of cultivation, has now given- 
ise to a ver^ large importation from the. banks jof 
le Jumuna and from the Deccau. It is there raised 
p much more cheaply than in Bengal, that it supports 
..successful competition, nutwithstanding the heavy 
expenses of distant transport by., land and water ; and 
m^ersells cotton of a middle quality in those very 
>?ovinces where this article was heretofore abundant- 
7 produced. A fine sort of cotton is still grown in 
he eastern district of Bengal for the most delicate 
^umufactures ; and a coarse kind is gathered, in every 
^Jttt of the province, from plants thinly interspersed 
A fields of pulse or grain. This last kind is almost 
-delusively employed jn the coarsest manufactures 
^^ home, consumption.; and the cotton, imported 
■^ugh the Dooab, chiefly, supplies the. looms, at 
'hich better cloths are wove. . 

*' Several species and numerous varieties of the plant 
^o^ this useful production. Some sorts are undoubt- -. 
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edly indigenous'in Amerka; others 9lte cftrtakily Okt^rfs 
of India. Whethar ez0tic or amUgenocis m AjftkAskj i% 
has been long there : tfic culture was thence introduced ' 
into the Levant ; 'aad«the produce, with its ^^hkrname^. 
was conveyed into XSubpe. But India has in al{ dines 
been the country moit celebrated for cotton manufpc* 
tures;.and even now, althbugh the skill and ingenuity 
of British artisans have been exerted in die^mpto^- 
metlt^'of this impoitant branch of manufactures,' the ' 
finest muslins of Bengal remain still unrivalled by the 
fabrics of Great-Britain. 

^^ Europe was- anciently supplied with sjlk through, 
the medium of Indian commerce* But, according to 
most authors, it was the produce of China only^ and 
even there was sparingly produced. WelPe thti 'bxt 
impbrtant, it might be shown^ that the culture was wt 
unknown to the eastern j^arts of Ilindoost^ban. For 
the ancient language of India lias names for the silk 
V. orm, and for manufacfured silk : and, among the nu- 
merous tribes of Hindoos, derived from the mixture of 
the four original tribes, there are too classes, whose 
appropriated occupations (whence too they derive their 
appellations) were the feeding of silk-worms and the 
spinning of silk. 

*' The excessive price which silk bore in Europe, 
^hen it could be obtained only through the commerce"" 

ft India, rendered this the most valuable article of 

Jiental traffic. ITie silk-worm, long since introduced 

Jhto Greece, afterwards propagated in Italy, and more 

'^lately in France, left India deprived of its exclurfve 

'commerce in silk, Bengal ha^now recovered a Asa» in 
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the supplying of this production : but, unless wc arc 
misinformed, the raw silk of Bengal bears tn the Eu^ 
ropean market a price somewhat inferior to that of the 
best Italian silk. As «the filaturea of Italy have been 
copied in Bengal, it does not occuijto us, that we ought 
to ascribe this inferiority to defective manufacture. It 
has been thought, that the best silk is not obtained from 
worms fed on the sort of mulberry %vhich is common/* 
ly cultivated in Bengal. Experiment has seemttH to 
confirm this notion, and possibly the management of 
the silk-worm may be likewifie defective. That this 
may be the more easily ascertained, we shall fully de- 
scribe the present management : although this detail 
will leave us no room to notice a curious topic ; name- 
ly, that of silk obtained from wild worms, and from 
those which are fed on other plants besides mmlbcrryv 
It is a subject interesting as well as curious, since 
much silk of this kind supplies home consumption ;. 
much is imported from the countries situated on the 
north east border of Bengal, and on the southern fron- 
tier of Benares ; much is exported, wrought and un- 
WMUght, to the western parts of India; and some entets 
iiOT manufactures which are said to be greatly in re- 
quest in Europe. 

'* To plant a new field, the waste land is opened with 
the spade Jn the month of April ; good soil is brought^ 
and enough is thrown on the field to raise it one cubit. 
The ground is well broken with the plough, and level- 
led with, an implement, which in form resembles a lad- 
der, but which implies the place of a harrow. The 
mulberry is planted in O^ber ; the slips are cut a span 
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•ize m little more thim a ffit^dh from ^jnr binb 
fhws^ng their skins for t^Jait time* ire dispo 
b^^ their conesT Thty t^no^'Ktatffcd to I 
■ ^fvi^cd itt» epir9coin]liiitD]enta, where the; 
itfpx wt^bs and cover themselves with silk. 
the cone is complt^, a few ^ set i 
. t^^fiph "^^ .^^ '^t *** ezpoeed to th^ 
(or tl)f^ purpose of killmg the chrysalis. 
• *' '^e peasant sells Ae cones to the filaturei 

t qf wluch fire m theMcmpltiy of th|pcoinpaiiy. 
At r^ected baUs* th^ wind Ik 4>y the fot 

I process.: the cones mutt be allowed ^ cool af 
ppsure .to the sun f the. excreiioit^. of the von 

,. floUected from the feeding baskets, ancl thrown 
' '_hole dug Cor dut puipotie. The baSs of siHc i 
into the hole,'vhicli is carefully covered up. 
days the 'cones are taken out, and boiled in an e 
vessel J and the silk is wound off by aJiand-ree 
the common one ; both of which are simple, : 
not differ nfaterially from the machines used : 
same purpose in Europe. From the fur picl 
tile cont^s, a coarse silk is spun, which is us 
making carpets aad for other purposes.* 

A4 this subject is curious, I hIiaU add anothe 
resting article, by a very intelligent friend, ■ 
f ultivation of the mulberty plant and the rev 
silkworms. 

• Remarks on the Husbandly ^aA Internal Con 
iTBuigal. A 
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" Vhere are few articles which the fanners of BeHgd 
ake more pains in cultivating) and which they pre- 
erve in neater and cleaner order than the mulberry 
tiant. 'J'he growth of it, however, is not contracted 
or, as for indigo plant and some other things, but i^ 
old by the former to the silkworm-breeder on die 
pot, someumes making those bargains in one way 
nd sometimes in another. 

" The species of mulberry tree chosen for the food" 
f the silk-worm bears a much smaller fruit, but has 
enderer leaves, than the kind usually found in gardens^ 
et it is no way inferior in size when suffered to arrive 
t its natural growth. The intention of planting it in 
.elds to so great an extent, is to provide a sufficiency of 
eaves from younger shoots, because the tenderer and 
(lore juicy substance which is found in these, make 
hem still fitter for feeding the silk-worm than leaves of 
be older trees. 

** The farmer when he intends lo prepare a piece of 
jTound for mulberry plant, first encloses it with a high 
mooth bank to prevent the entrance of cattle, and the 
onsequent loss of his labours, in the eager destruction 
liat would be made of the leaves. He then digs over 
le inclosure with the large kind of digging-hoe, called 
koflallee, to lighten the soil to a consideraWe depth, 
id afterwards ploughs it repeatedly till the earth is 
;duced to a fine mould, which is then fit for planting. 
'* I'^his is performed by cutting the stems of some 
anding plant into pieces of a span long, and setting 
lem half buried in the ground, in even rows, about a 
>ot and ft half asunder. The usual time, ibic ^^'^S ^^ ^ 

¥ 
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second, by hoeing away the weeds between ever 
and earthing up the phmts a little. After this tli 
ehoots up higher and stronger than before ; and i 
ready to be disposed of by the end of July ; I: 
second and succeeding crops are gathered by sti 
oiF the leaves from the stems from time to time 
silk-worm breeder may require them. In the i 
of October and November the naked stems an 
cut, which produce a fresh crop of leaves as bef 
the ensuing year ; and in this way a field of m^ 
plant, from its first planting, yields successive c] 
a general way, for the space of ten or twelve ye: 
fore it becomes poor and exhausted, and then 
plantation takes place in fresher soil. 

♦* From the mulberry plant thus produced, thi 
tity of silk-worms subsisted by it in Bengal may 1 

Iv SUDDOSed imnienfle. when the nnnrititv rtf c^lV 
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natural silk in which the worm or caterpillar mclosea 
itself when it is about to undergo its transformation in- 
to the moth or butterfly state ; and this he does by con- 
tract. The general name of the worm is poloo, and 
that of the silk pod topa. 

** The acconinodations provided by the busnee for 
this business are few and simple, though his care is 
particular and extreme. All the things he makes use^ 
of are a row of baml)oo stages or shelves, and two kinds 
of mat for placing the insect upon at different periods 
of the business, which nii\y be termed their feeding and 
.spinning apartments. ^ 1'he former is merely a thin 
■straw mat about four feel square, bound round the edges 
with a slight bordering of reeds to give it some firm- 
ness for laying hold of, and is commonly called a dala. 
The latter is substantially the same as the former, but 
provided with an appendage for the worm to fix its 
thread upon in the first stage of spinning, or, if it may 
be so termed, for laying the foundations of its house* 
This append lige is a kind of trellisM partition elected 
on the mat al^out two inches high, beginning from the 
middle.and proceeding in a spiral form to the outermost 
edges, each circumvolution being about two inches 
asunder from the one adjoining. In the interspaces 
and trellis'd openings of this partition, which are form- 
ed sufficiently wide for the purpose, the insect begins 

its silken lines, and the mat thus furnished is called a 

« 

chunurkee. 

♦' The busnee commences the season (or his business 
if new) by setting apart or procuring a sufficient quan- 
tity Qf late spun pods, which he calls bechun or seed* 



llBf^dness of these he tries &>■ shaking them tlese , 
fO his ear, and tlie sign of their hting sound is a slight 
lattting occasioned by the insect inclosed. The podi 
thus chosen fur seed are termed chhiinch. 

" In about ten days from the completion of the pod A« ' 
new-formed moth cuts its way out from the silken 'mi3»- 
sure, tmd immediately unites ^vith ihe female, in wAf^ 
. east, should the circumstance happen in the "morning, 
ihey are to be aeparattd after noon, and during tht night 
Ae female deposits 3 large number of eggs, and dies. 

" In ten d»ys more the eggs are hatched, and an in- 
Bumerable quantity of minute insects are tht leby pro- 
duced, over which the buance scatters the mulbciry 
leaf, minced and shred Into the smallest particles posat- 
ble, three limes a Iny, Within six days from this time 
they arc distributed over the mats in a due proportios 
40 Ae BptAe vhkh tbey nre intended to occu^, ud 
two d^s afterwards the worms cast ofTiheirskinB. At 1 
this, Btage they obtain the term of ak kiilpya, and ii | 
Other two periods of six days each succeeding this, they 
undergo a second and third operation of the name kind, 
taking the csrresponding terms of dooee-kalpya, tree- 
ku^ya saecessively. After the latter state is obtained, 
tliey then begin gradually to ripen, as it is called, o> 
the completion of which the- worm leaves off eatingasd 
begins to spin. This takes place in about two di^ 
after the last mentioned period, and is known to Ae 
busnee by the semi-transparent appearance which the 
aubstance of the worm exhibits, as weU as by the colour 
vluch it then assumes. This is nearly the same with 
the silk irhj<^ it afterwards produces, and it fn- dw 
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most part yeHow, very little white sUk being found in 
Bengal. 

** As the worms increase in size, the busnce increases 
their allowance of mulberry leaves, but shreds them less 
and less, till at length he gives them whole leaves, and 
'even branches too. His care in keeping -and feeding 
them is very great, especiaUy while small. No person 
of the family but the feeder himself is allowed to go 
near them, and it must be first known that there is no* 
thing in his breath, or about his own person, ofiensive 
to the worm, before he is employed himself to attend 
them. He is careful to abstain from several articles 
of food, &c. which are commonly eaten, and does not 
even touch them. There are likewise some other re- 
strictions and ceremonies observed at certain stages of 
the business, but- as they seem to favour more df su- 
perstition than of real utilitj'', they are scarcely wordi 
notice. 

" When the busnee perceives that the worms are 
sufficiently large, and ready for spinning, he carefully 
removes them from the feeding mat, and places theot 
on the spinning one, in the interspaces of the spiral 
partition before-mentionrd. 

** The operation of the vorm commences in the 

first place by attaching a number of threads alternately 

to the bottom and sidts of the inclosureit occu[Mes, 

in different places, w^ich forms a multangular figure, 

and constitutes tb- outward boundary of its destined 

ii i'iit;.tioa as ^ell as the basis and support of its fur- 

:]it;r operations. Having concluded this nece^aaty 

jrcparation, it then proceeds to work inwards, sedu-. 

Y 2 




fto^^d^rfiooi sight and dduly woiuid iii ilMM* 
feconiglete<(V« day, 4li^ ifiM^ mats i« f#§V; 

A^bottom upwirdii. llie {K>di aflter bcw« d«UM^ 
fan t|tou>u«a4ure cspctoed «> ^ t^ea eua Inr sdoi 
4a7» siiwii^diy ^ wder to d^ttyiy the .iftjdose^fl^ 
•Mt t Inft;^ ^i^tA^^ vaiA^'m^ «f at ithe ctn^Mmy't 
fiKHDriica^ finr dns cpfl^ is tci, set^ thefli. fai Uvge cms 
Wtcd to ft pkgmAtc dtijjtttj vfaidh mote eSectualiy sdl 
l(ioed9!yaiisiB^ . - 

^inunq||^;£p silkriMsnn l9iisineas.ma]r^|}C earned o;! 
AWftiau^^pf tim^ft9d(^ there are idiree scascms which 
are cdtmrnxilg ^tyoved &r itt T^ P March, Av0A 
and KovembervWlDMfcmber, which are dcnommaied 
fiom.l]ii& ip6rreiBp6n4iBff naibes of the months, thr 
Choitruy Bhadni and Ugruhayunu months, &c. &c, of 
which, the, former is esteemed by far the most plentiful 
and secure ; the second is extremely hazardous on ac- 
count of its happening in the rainy season, and there- 
fore less attempted, and the third may be called a me- 
dium of the other* 

V During these sea8on\^long ranks of men with large 
baskets of silk kakoons (theterm which Europeans give 
the topa^.or pod} on their hea6^ are seen running froto 
all t^uaiters to the silk factories, ^here their loads are 
immediately weighed, and carried t;o the account of 
the different busnees, or breeders, that have sent 
tfaem^'^ 
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ACCOUNTS or THE DEATH OF MR. GRANT. 

From Mr. WarcPs Journal. 

Oct. 31,1 799. IT was but yesterday that I noted in 
f journal the sickness of brother Grant ; so lately did 
£^arm mc» This morning however, his fever took ai 
)re dangerous turn, and he had a convulsion fit. We 
Te alarmed ; but still thought we should not lose 
n. After dinner^ however^ symptoms of death wete 
> evident. At half past two o^clock he died, vqry 
Imly^ though his disorder prevented our fully know- 
l the state of his mind. I know not when any death, 
affected me. We were all overwhelmed with sor- 
w^ consternation, and disappointment. I know hot 
len I felt so forcibly the apostle's words : — How wn- 
irchable are his judgments^ and his ways fast findr 
gout: ^ 
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TBB^ waf which God takes wkh his people if 
as unaeaischabfe as hisiwituri/iuicr his desding 
them: atjiard to {iesh and blood, as parting witl 
eyes anil' right tuuids. .l^^t.dkough. douds and 
darkness are roitf^i^ut ^iiig^ and^.^o^the dei 
his actions frm*.ii]ft^'s^\jttstiee and jt^dgmes 
pered witb^jnfimte merc}^ guide the /whole ; and 

• ■ 

the vail i»Srith4rawti>>we^^i|!ball see tthe propr: 
every dispensatioli of hior ^providence, and have 
dant tmmsMk tOrhldm him^fbr the severest stroke 

-rdd* ■ »■'■>■''• >■■- ■ ■i'Si.'i-\'-- '^^ ■ ■'. ^ ' ..-'■' .''■. 

I eoi44( gladly Jpare. q9 JirrsB, . and oist^.' 
cares and sorrows oil the Lord, inform you only 
goodness and mercy which have followed -iis 
place* But I must not. The Lord has been | 
to afflict us by temoving to himself our brothc 
very dear brother Grant. Yes, he has finish 
coursfc, and entered into the joy of his Ix>rd, 
we have girded on our sandals. lie has obtain 
victory, and gone to receive the crown, just as 
approaching the scene of action* But while v 
smarting beneath the stroke, we cannot l?ut ble 
name of our dear Lord for that kind suppoi 
those soul animating consolations he affords u 

^true it is that he never corrects but in measui 
with some glorious end in view ^fis our pr 
may prove to us, what sanctified afflictions are 
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^ple of God, a rich blessing. Rom. v. 3, 4^ Heb. 
xii. 11. Below are a few extracts from my Journal 
since we wrote to England last. 

JLorcTs^day^ Oct. 27. We had public worship. The 
fioveruor and ten other gentlemen attended. Brother 
M. preached from Acts iii. 26. In the evening from 
Rom. xix. 1. Brother Grant is poorly to-day of a 
cold, attended with a kind of stupor. 

LoriTs'dayy Nov. 3. Alas ! what shall I write ? Our 
Lord has this week smitten us with a grievous stroke, 
by bereaving us dF our dear brother Grant. He was 
called from earth to heaven on Thursday, October 31, 
about two o'clock in the aftem<x>n. We had no seri- 
t/QA apprehensions of his death, till about ten oVlock 
that morning. His wife had just raised him up from the 
bed, when a fit seized him, or rather death struck him 
with his dart, and claimed him as his prisoner. We 
moved him to the bed again, and he appeared much 
easier* WTien the physician came, he ordered hot 
Watc^r in bottles to be applied to his hands and feet, 
which the warmth of life had in great measure forsa- 
ken. He said he was in no pain, and could feel the 
Warmth of the water. He spoke but very little all the 
time of his sickness, and the interval of reason from 
Monday morning was very short, being- generally in a 
kind of stupor. The doctor told us, that if brother 
Grant got over to-day, he should think him safe. I 
jat by him while all the rest were gone to dinner : I 
grave him some roast fowl^ which he chewed, while 
Labouring for breath, but was unable to swallow it. I 
then gave him sometlyng to drink, which he took out 



of Ac ^oon «<t; engcrly. 1 telt'hishaud lying in-K 
bottle of irater fJa wiis sliU c<il<i -. hi r^isL-d h, s'ltjjlitly 
prcued my hand, and bid it (lo^MI ugaiii, lookntgl^-D^ 
at in«y jviUt.f.placid countennnce ; but was too ntak 
to sptelt-to mc. I h;td left the raom a f>.-w minutes, 
and on returning^ he appeared much the 6;;nie as ia» 
ibrmer &t. The doctor arrived in a few minutes, and 
told ua he was ttying. Not many minutes after, he 
tffcfetJiGd hiq last, without a sigh, a sinigglc, m a 
groan, except die trembling of his lips from tht; cfflf- 
vulaive^ throb*.. 'Itis wife, poor woman' was greatlV 
4btW|^d] and'.indeed it v.aE a nioi;riifiil stroke to ua 
«)1 : yet wfyfem not left to sorrow as those who ha4 
ao, httpe. ^tar Grant waa supported far beyood 
. what .cOU^i.h«V¥ been expected. In the eTeiiin§f I 
" mti Puif0:j^ and en^ged in Prayer. Brother Mm- 
sham read 1 Thess. iv. We four*' i: very good to w;iii 
on Gtjd, and leave the dark providence with biui, 
while trasting his promised grace, 1 sotnesmes 
thought! could almost see him bowing among?' the 
heavenly throng, and hear his Lord and ours aaj. It 
was well that it waa in tliy heart to come thus far- 
while his' peaceful end gave death a more pleasant ap- 
peanmce. 

The night is long and dark, but the morning will 
be glorioua indeed, when tlie righteous shall rise ia 
their Saviour's image, and shine forth as the son in d* 
kingdom of thoir Father. 

In the night our dear Captain atSived, and in tiK 
morning brother Forsyth. " About eleven o'clock wt 
proceeded to the Danish buiying-grotmdt - BrodlV 
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«'orsyth went before the corpse, a\ hich was borne by ^ 

■ortuguvse men ; my wife and sisicr Tidd followed 

ext, then the Captain and brother Marshman, and 

rother Ward and myself closed the short and simple 

rain of. mourners* At the grave, brother Fors}'th 

ave out, ^' Why do we mourn departed friends," &c. 

ead 1 Cor. xv. and closed .in prayer. 

This morning, brother M^u-d preached from 1 Cor. 

:v. 54. Death, is swallowed up in victory. I'he Go- 

ernor, arid two other gendemen attended. I felt 

nuch comforted by the discourse. In the evening, he 

)reached from Jonah iv. 6, 7. yonah -was exceedingly 

^ktdqfthe gourd: hut God prepared a worm when the 

norning rose the next day, and it smote the gourd that 

t xvithered. 

Your's, &c. 

D. B. 

MR. rORSYTH TO THE DI»lECTORS Of THE LONDON 

SOCIETY. 

Nov. 18, 1799. 

THE Baptist Missionaries arrived at Serampore 
about a month ago. Governor Bie has shewn them 
much kindness. He has, moreover, set on foot a sub- 
scription to build a protestant church, there being none 
of that description there before, pnly a popish Portu- . 
guese one ; and will no doubt employ them, along with 
others, to preach in it. This is all encouraging : in it 
the divine wisdom, goodness, and faithfulness are 
clearly to be seen. But sorry I am from my heart to 
inform you (hat, about ten days after their arrival, one 
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qupinip^oew | :faa*..with 4ui»^ himI ^hat ki<e^li».ia^ 
«ji.tg.iiiiii>iifNi'WJ. to me ofhift eziM^ii^|K«Sr«M;ll 
Mtftmf^lfiB lU^ I fohned a <yfiy hig^ Vf(^ 
1dm,. fcoill^«a to his gracopus attakuAOrtralKi Ma ai&i 
Ml teni^. Th6iigh Ittde did I.tluaka.few4q^lM 
ftn ke was takent itt, when ht was so. fivea ia i/nf/itf 
j%l)l9t,iae tiiesft ttlecdotesi Aat I sImwU §« mm kii 
ficaadicai aad 4n adc^aUe 9rovkU||^ he MBtft%i|Mi 
ai his grave^ and pi«|Mlt^ fiiiiet«laeihnQB«^lM j^ 
was die omw- . B^f0wx,€inira^ die B«i[^ seok 
menV where I pprea^^'f^iyLord'sHb^ 
frieiuU sent me wot4 (as I had desiMi fheas tf JM 
were worse) that Brother Chrant was in a dMigm9 
way. On whidr»dkni|^ exceeding poorty at tUuttiBU 
myself, I set off early in the morning on foot, and vai 
at Serampore about day-light. You may think whai 
my feelings were, when on entering the house, th< 
first sight L saw was the pale corpse of my dear de* 
ceased brother, stretched on the bed of death ; a di»- 
consolate widow with two children, and the survhrinj 
brethren and sisters lamenting their loss, and weeping 
under the stroke of providence. How unsearcfuikk 
are his judgments^ and his ways past finding outf . 
.^■^j;^ Xhat morning about eleven o'clock, the corpse^f 
Mir dear brother was interred, and at the desire- of qui 
friends, I delivered a short discourse at the grave 
On the Wednesday following (for I ^had to preach'H 
Churmoh and Calcutta on the Lord's-daly) I preachffc 
K^hat might be called his funeral senxiani frotn tUsn 
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xiv. 13. Blessed are the dcad^ Cffc. The Governor, 
his family, and a number of other Europeans, with 
■1 believe some (country bom) Portuguese attended, 
and 1 cru^t not without satisfaction and benefit. 

Let it not be thought th.it this instance is a proof of 
the unhealthiness of this countr)' ; for, so far as I 
know, few of the kind occur, of Kuropcans dying or 
taking disorders on their arrival, or of their being in 
any extraordinary degree unhealthy afterwards, if they 
live as they ought to do. There are now living in this 
neighbourhood, many persons who have resided from 
twenty to thirty years in this countty, and have been 
generally very health}-. 



ACCOUNTS OF THE DEATH OF MR. FOUNTAIN. 

From Mr. PowelU 

Moifpatddiggy^ August 26, 1800. 

I now address you on a very mournful occasion, 
which has filled all who are concerned for the glory of 
God here with the most lively anguish. Little did I 
think that brother Fountain's course was so nearly 
finished. Yet it has pleased an all-wise providence to 
take him away, just as he seemed fitted for usefulness, 
by a good knowledge of the language, which he attained 
by dint of close application. He was one of the only 
three that could preach to the natives. He was also 
the leader of the singing in worship, and had a pleas- 
ing knowledge of notes, with an agreeable voice. I 
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tke Qhief.Muaiciaiu" He died on the 20thJQC'AMl»<^ 
9tf|hehpiifte iofr-Mr. Fei««iKtez,^at DiiimgepAMiij|ritf«% 
dyU i«Mi< y » or Adier a coaq^tttion of diaord|iitf niUk 
fi»rjrt4 <m liim far several weeka^ and faaffled.tbe'pvMr 
of mijilichifni and convineed us, .hy its rafrid pf 0gi m » 
thi|t hw end waa near. " Ais d^uh o|ig^ bjr no jncaas 
|«.^.mpiited to. the nnheafrhiness of th^ dii9ati:.(4ft.. i 
»ipw^r>fn gentry eujojras goOd heakh hetMto ^Imjp^^ 
^ittJl^iikii^ countryO but.n«iher'«a!ett.^i^^ : 
&eble i^DSiatitutioB, ever ^spowl toiig||iiiiiSjjif whi& I 
hft expinrnced a ggei|^4ealy*both^m<(B 
this coontry. When Iffr* Thraia^ jftrnt nair hiinf if|fri . 
. his wm^isl here, he temar)Le4; ja^ nie, that hie did«ot .^ 
think hittf' formed for Jctngevi^, and waiH apprttUhiiT|.'i 
ihat a cIiiaAaiie so warm as this would ptove JaJ!ftriM|r ] 
to a person of such a sickly habit. His complying 
with Mr. U's request to make indigo for him at tins 
place was the occasion of his visiting this part of the 
country. In July last he w^rote to me, a litde before 
he quitted Seramporc, that he was very unwell, and 
that if the Lord did not bless the voyage, he could 
hardly expect to return. On his arrival here, I per- 
ceived that he was exceeding ill, and I feared he was 
High the grave. After staying here a few days, I a(5- 
companied him and Mrs. Fountain to Dinagepore, on 
the 26Lth of July, where the assistance of one of the 
CJompany^'s surgeons was procured, who was kind and 
attentive to him. After experiencing a few favourable 
symptoms, his disorder wor« a threatening appearance, 
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8o that he Was not expected to survive another day. Mr. 
Fernandez, at brother Fountain's request, wrote for me^ 
and said, that if I did not hasten to Dinagepore immedi- 
ately,! might never see him again. Thiswa^n the 13th 
of August ; I was then at Saddamah'l, a place 24 miles 
distant from Dinagepore. On receiving the mournful 
tidings, I instantly set off on my journey,, and reached 
Dinagi'pore about two in the morning. When I saw 
him, his emaciated countenance and frame exhibited 
such a melancholy spectacle, that 1 sought for a place 
where to weep— 

A mortal paleness on his cheek, 
And glory in his soul. 

I sat up with him, and was glad of an opportunity 
of relieving Mrs. Fountain, whose turn it was to sit up 
with him, I was much comforted to find him so com- 
posed, and resigned to the divine will. He spoke of 
his faith in Christ, and talked sweetly of the Saviour. 
Death, to him, presented no terror, but assumed the 
mild and pleasing aspect of a messenger of peace. 

Dr. Young's description of the dying christian was 
exactlv realized-— * 'j^^, 

<< The chamber where the good man meets his fittey 
<Ms privileg'd above the common walk of virtuous life^ 
** Just on the verge of heaven." 

When I asked him where he would be buried, he 
misunderstood me, and thought I spoke of an epitaph 
for his tomb. Let there be none on mine, said he i 
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JOHN FOUNTAIN, 

TO TRB tHDIES, 

Aged S3. 

ER SAV]!D £T CRACE. 



^Jt be lay languishing in pain, and his voice becom- 
'1^ more and more Areble, he often expressed the iqost 
eamert^. desires to depart. Once, aa I was helping 
him up, he said, " O that I could now slip aii-ay, and 
go to my heavenly Father !" He repeatedly saidjo 
tltpse who viiiiced him, that )m was not afraid of 
. death-^J|lhat there was no saviour but Christ, and^that 
his hofci were Grmly fixed upon it. At his desire 
many portions of scripture were read to him, and 
hymns from IJr. AVatts, and ihe appendix, as espree- 
sive of the desires of his soul. The doctor who attend- 
ed him said to me, that he never saw a person so com-, 
posed, resigned, and prepared for death, as Mr, Foun- 
tain ; and wished to die like him. When a gentleman 
observed, thafa it would be a miracle if he was nwed 
up agaiiwHI Fountain replied, he only wished tp live 
with the prSpect of death and heaven in view. " What, 
would it avail me now," he added, '^ if I were Gov* ^ 
nor General ; and how miserable should I be to go 
into the presence of God with my sins ! Jesus Christ 
-is my righteousness — my soul ia established in him.'" 

I am sorry that I have bei:h able to recollect only a ■ 
few of the many expressions he uttered during his ill- 
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ness. After I had left him a few minutes one day, t» 
take rest, he sent for me, clasped my hand, and ex* 
claimed with an emphasis, ^^ I am safe, 1 am happy, 
and am now going to my heavenly Father !" 

On awaking from a short sleep, one day, he said to 
nie, ** I am so happy, just now without pain, that at 
this rate I thought I could live out four generations.*' 
He desired that all the natives who knew him might be 
informed that he was not afraid to die — ^that there was 
no Saviour but Christ — ^and that if they did not believe 
on him- they must perish for ever. The Lord's-day 
prior to his death, he told Mr. Fernandez, that the 
TkOft Lprd's-day he should spend in heaven. The 
hopes and consolations of the gospel were a seasonable 
support to him ; and to die as he did, appeared to be 
so comfortable, that I could not forbear wishing my- 
self in his stead, with such a bright and glorious pros- 
pect in view. This solemn awakening providence, I 
trust, has been a season of profit to several- Two gen- 
tlemen, under serious impressions, who visited brother 
Fomitain three or four times ever}'' day, professed 
themselves to have received great benefit by seeing 
such tranquillity in a dying christian. " Supely,'' said 
one, *• this must be genuine religion, which so sticks 
by a-man in his dying moments." 

Mr. Fernandez behaved with the greatest tender- 
ness and kindness to him, and is much established in 
faith by seeing brother Fountain's happy exit. On 
account of its being the height of the season for making 
Indigo, my business would not allow me to attend 

brother Fountain to the last. I was obliged to leave 

a 2 



Up «■» dj^.l^^DM Itia^enth. One of. the two gen- 
l|pnCK.jA«tfeHB£Dtici|mi supplied my plac«, and was m 
kiad.«ll.tOUt^ wi^him.:Lt night. Mr. Fernandez 
fot ft coffia lteiU.£sFbiio.' The corpse was escorted 
tQ thcgjwe by, x-guvnifpf Sepoys ; 1 mean a party of 
I^CbotpMiT'B f^dien^.aad as there was nobody else 
to qpeak ever hU gmvey ^hc funeral service of the 
(Wdl jtf g!hgl» i< l Was i:(0d by Mr. Burgess. The 
Jlpcige.Wl CSnef 'Magi^trlne of the place attended. 
^wmB-to m^tnacKtroijfl memory, thU will be :>n in- 
cbhcK^ letter.! Sister T^mUin in the depth of her 
sorrow, qXprewcd'^::^^^ dii: with him.* He de- 
4red the pcVspa who. CQ^ged in prayer before hini) 
td pny that bis place might soon be supplied, and tliai 
Owl would Kpintore labourers into the vineyard. He 
■ wss ptapared for this gm.t event, he had lived the life 
of the righteous, and died die death of the righieoua. 

from Mr, Murshman, 

Stpt. 20, ,1800. 
Our dear brother Fountain is with, us no more ! Be ■ 
finished his course at Dinagepore on the 20th of Au- i 
gust. A violent dysentery seized him in Juoe. For I 
a considerable time we thought it was got und^, and 
in consequence he went to Mdypauldiggy to make In* 
digo this seaBOb, at the particuW request of our worth]' ' 
friend Mr. U. On his arrival there, he gave us gitti 
hopes of an entire recovery, which we meotionedia 
our letter to the Society.. But the next letter inifOiio< | 

* Mrs. F. has since been delivered of a fine boy— a &• I 
therless child in a strange land. j 
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ed us that he was just on the point of death ; and he 
expired on the very day that we received the news of 
his being worse. Oh, what a dispensation is this ! To 
bis disconsolate widow — ^to usr—to our dear friends iii 
Elnglandr-*how mysterious ! A man in the prime of 
life, thirty -three years of age, who had just acquired the 
language, and of whose usefuhiess we had formed con- 
siderable expectations. Yet he is taken away from his 
work, his brethren, and his sp9use, to whom he had 
been united only nine months. But we have a Saviour 
who ever lives ; and oh, how does his love to his 
church, and care of her, transcend ours ! We there- 
fi>re desire to bow in silent submission to his wise and 
righteous will. We cannot doubt for a moment of 
our being in the way which he hath led us, and we 
alsQ firmly believe that after he hath chastened and 
humbled us, he will be pleased to smile upon us. He 
hath twice smitten us, but he can heal us, and it is no- 
thing with him to save by many or by few. It is true, 
at present we are objiged to go out mourning, while 
we attempt to scatter the gospel seed ; but surely the 
time will come when the word of the Lord shall have 
free course and be glorified. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF MR. FOJJNTAIn's CHRISTIAN 

EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. Fountain to Mr* Sharp. 

Mudnabatty^ March 29, 1 799* 

AS you knew my father, and I believe all of us, yott 
will probably be ready to ask, how or when I first b«- 
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time^qr mgoim'' with any pvecitiei^ tfaoiigh I '\ 
from thinlnidl^ tidier ,^^ be. veiy aingalar. D 
and^obaervaiMKilKMre biDuglit'me to believe 'th« 
ox those wl)6viuie appointed to ob^n salva^ 

« ■ ■ ■ • . 

(evcsir bifbre their cQoversioii) the subjects of i 
whick perhaps those nev^r knoW' who are suff 
fill up the measofe qf .idi'eir iniquitiei^ and at 1 
ccive the due i^gfrard oi their deeds; I sjsmeni 
have had prcftty- strong convections 0f :sin, and jr 
of conscience^ when I was about eight or -nine 
old# I thitMight inuch about original sin/btttkn 
what lBt> conclude respecting ^it# I sometimes so 
that our db'lji^tfiifi^ did all that away ; yea I was 
times ready to think ix did every thing for us. ! 
examining the Bible I^ soon began to doubt tb 
posed efficacy and even propriety of infant bs 
But when this prop failed me, I had another w! 
to lean for a while. I thought I was much bett< 
any boy I knew. I went strictly to church, no 
on Lord's-days, but on prayer- days. Yea, so ca 
did I attend church, that I well remember beii 
tained to roast some meat for dinner one Lord 
I spent most of the time in weeping. In those 
used often to call in at the Meeting as I went bj 
I think to this day I can remember almost evei 
from which I heard Mr. Smith preach, and a 
Mf t of the hymns which you then gave out ; the 
never saw a hymn-book till many years after thai 
I was in the daily habit of hearing all manner 
proach cast upon every one who went'to the me 
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ttid yet I could not help considering them as more ex- 
%llent than tlieir neighbours. The first person I ever 
aw baptised was that amiable man, T. D. — I was 
onsiderably struck with the propriety of the mode. 

The circumstance of brother R's leaving the esta- 
lishment had some effect on my mind. Every body 
died him a fool for so doing, and concluded he had 
iken the road to ruin ; but the manly, or rather the 
uistian spirit, with which he bore the threatenings 
id reproaches so cruelly heaped upon him, made me 
raw a contrary conclusion. About this time, I joined 
le fingers, at church, and then began to spoil my pha- 
saical righteousness. A lad who sang treble along 
ith me, being of a much lighter turn of mind than 
kyself^ I -was induced to go a walking with him in the 
elds on a Lord's-day afternoon, where we often en- 
aged in foolish conversation and play. This has often 
een like a dagger to my heart afterwards. Week af- 
5r week have I resolved to be better on the next 
jord's-day ; but my resolutions were all in vain. At 
lis time I frequentiy heard you preach ; but one ser- 
lon from 1. Cor. i. 23, 24, had more effect upon my 
lind than any other. About the time of your going 
rom Oakham to Manchester, I began to long for some 
ersonal acquaintance with you. I found all was not 
ight with me, yet I scarcely knew what to do. 1 la- 
nented your departure, perhaps more than your most 
Ultimate friends. 

When 1 was about eighteen or nineteen years of 
ge, Hervey*s Meditations fell into my hands. Till 
lien 1 had read nothing but my bible, and the prayer- 
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KncAii This tishered me as it were into a new wofil! 
It j«p:indt-(l in;: piinJi aud excited :i_thirst after knOlf 
ledge; tmd.^thv W3S«ot alt: I dmved spiritu:tt al 
well aCintellectual a^antages .from it. I shall blesi 
God'Ibr thi« book while I live upon tartli,iind when-I 
get«o heaVcQ f wM diank dear Hervey himself. 
^^'Hle first persons "whom broihw Greenwood bap' 
" tizrf -were Mr. L. and".l. >1. 1 had previous tnow- 
ledge of Ifc, HJ^' determined to gn to see the ordiiian« 
adtniaisteredg'^M to hmr what Mr. G. hnd to sny im 
ilu:«#ubject. On the l^cirtl's day morning befnie I 
went to nieeting, I carefully read all t could find 
the New Testftment on the subject of baptism. 'ThsX 
dayf became a' baptist in principle. After this, I 
wenCtai meeting as often as I could. T had a groiviQl 
sepai^'of the evil of sin, and gave up all hope of aaW*- 
tion by works of righteousness which 1 had done. 

I bcg.^n to perceive that I must leave the esl^ish' 
ed church, but how to do it I knew not. My fatfiett 
two brothers, and myself, were \he support of ihechmf 
at church, and on that account somewhat conspicuousi 
I thought that if I left, there wquld be great ncdct 
taken, and so much said, that I should not know wlial 
to do. This lay heavy on my mind. The liOri, 
who knew my dtsires, wrought my dolii 
very unexpected manner ! A vestry-mjEeting was h^ 
and, lo .' without any previous notice or consuItatToni 
lit was agreed by the church- wardens to break up thi' 
singing society. That very evening they sent for all 
the music-books which we had belonging to tbt 
churdi. litis set me at liberty so far, and I no*f 
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cnt constantly to meeting ; but what unkind treat- 
ent 1 endured in consequence, 1 will not attempt to 
Scribe. Blessed, tor ever blessed, be the Lord, who 
Lpportcd and brought me through ! > 

Soon after 1 began to attend constantly at the bap- 
tt meeting, Mr. U. took some notice of me. lie 
IS a man after my own health Our souls clave to 
ch other ; nor can time, distance or death, ever se- 
Tate them. Mr. G. likewise acted towards me 
ith the tender concern of a father. I shall for ever 
knowledge my obligations to him. About three 
larters of a year after my constant attendance, L was 
1 to see sin, (not in its true colours, 1 have not done 
at yet, but) so as to sorrow for it after a godly sort, 
jnoumed more for its own evil^ than for its direful 
nsequences as to myself; though I was sometimes 
most ready to give up all hope of pardon. I saw, 
td loved the holiness of God. I knew he might be 
g;hteous in my condemnation ; but I scarcely thought 
: could.be just if he pardoned me. I wanted salva- 
3n ; but in a way consistent with the divine honour, 
lessedbe God, that the invitations of the gospei ijre 
Idressed in the manner they are ; to perishing, lost, 
iworthy sinners. Whosoever will^ let htm come — Come 
xto me all ye that labour and are heavy Lden^ and. I 
ill g'tve you rest — Him that cometh unto me, Ixvill 
; no wise cast out. On scriptures of this import I 
aned with a trembling hope, and urged them again 
id again at a throne of grace. The Lord is faithful 
id just ! He manifested to me a sense of his pardon- 
ig love, and taught, yea, assured me, that grace 



my bc<A^i«7-4A/ter^gv^ vfdx^ 

.^Aie p]K>ple,«f God,' aMiliHet^ipriib oiorisr W t 

Waai' wordiy. o£..' ftevcm circtiaDsta&cdt coacun 
preveot^jf'^ll^ baptiwd tbei^ f .bui? in tite^vi 
toencs w]bish;')!ttttted lip^ I now aetp. diie 'wisdcm 

la SAanihti^^ f fhuift t» Ltedbnr -.^^iiflier bd 
f oecasumal heawr at auaijriotlier|>lacea) J. at leil|gt] 
posed myvelf to 'our 1dear- 'Mr» 'Smith for baptisq 
- WM neceived into the cteirch at E^gltfrstceet. - 
hstp^zediA October 179^ i^ndi fi^' oljttr persbni 
Mr. Medley of Lrverpool preached on thfe occ; 
Soon after 1 had joined the church, one of the brt 
who was a member of the Good- Samaritan Soci 
Shoe-Lane, invited me to join them ; and being in 
ed of their object, I complied. Soon after joinin 
society, our late valuable friend, Mr. Savage, 
was the secretary, took some notice of me, and 
tioned^to one or two of the brethren that he shoul 
to send me abroad. He afterwards mentioned 
me, and 1 was much gratified by the proposal, 
agreed upon my doming to India. In January 
I went to Oakham to take a farewell" of my relf 
and christian friends. In this journey I called oi 
ther Fuller with a letter from Mr. Savage, acqua 
Run with my intention. Mr. F. was pleased to 
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- Cfommtttee on the business, and it was agreed to take 
me in part under their direction ; but Mr. S. dying be* 
fore he had effected his purpose, I was placed entirely 
under the care of the society : And here I am this day, 

' m the midst of Hindoos and Alussuhnans, preaching 
(according to the grace given Unto me) the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, I bless the Lord that he hath 

r enabled me to do any thing for his glory. Hi? is the 
power, let him use what instruments he may ; but the 
excellency of that power will indeed appear, if he 

I should effect any thing by me. Oh, brethren, breth- 
ren ! cease not to pray for the conversion of the Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans, nor for us who labour amongst 

them. 

3. F. 



MEMOIR OF MR. JOHN THOMAS, / 

' Among the losses which this society has lately sus- 
tained by death, that of Mr* Thomas is distinguished 
by his having been the first person who, of late ages, 
introduced the gospel to the Hindoos. /All that we 
know of him previous to his connexiim with us, is from 
his own pen- A narrative of his conversion under a 
sermon by Dr. Stennett, his going to India, and his 
preaching to the natives of that country, has already ap- 
peared, both in the Baptist Register^ No. V. and in our 
Periodical Accounts^ No. I. We have therefore only 
to add a few remarks from what we' have seen and 
heard of him since that period. 

A ^ 



From the first interview that took place between hioj 
Wd the Society, which was at Kettering on J^in. 10. 
J793, we perceived in him a great degite of Bensibility, 
mixed with seriousness, and deep devotion i and every 
letter that has heen since reeeived from him has brealii- 
ed, in a greater or less degree, the same spirit. Hi) 
afflictions and disappointments (than wiiom few nwn 
had move in so short a life) appear to have led him 
much to God, and to a realising application of the 
sti-ong consolations of the gospel. He seldom walked I 
in an even path : we either saw him full of cheerful and 
active love, or his hands hanging down as if he liad tw 
hope. His sorrows bordered on the tragical, and hii 
joys on the e\taiic. Thtse extremes of feeling ren- 
dered him capable of speaking and writing in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself. Almost all that proceeded 
. from him came dirtctly from the hcait. 

If we were to judge of him by what we heard in 
England, we should say his talents were better adapt- 
ed to writing and conversation than preaching : but the 
truth is, his talents were adapted to that kind of 
preaching to which he was called : a lively, metapho- 
rical; and pointed address on divine subjects, dictated 
by the circumstances of the moment, and maiiitainexl 
amidst the interruptions and contradictions of a hea- 
then audience. A large company' of Ijrahmans, pun- 
dits and others, being assembled to hear him, one of the 
most learned wTiose name was Mahashoi, offered to 
dispute with him. He began by asserting, that "God 
was in ever.' tWng : therefore (said he) every thing is 
4>od — you are God, and I aim tiod.*' "Fie^ £e, Ala-, 
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ashoi !' (answered Mr. Thomas) Why do you utter 
ich words i Sahaib, (meaning himself) is in his 
loaths : therefore (pulling off his hat, and throwing it 
own) this hat is Sahaib ! No, Mahashoi, you and I 
re djing men ; but God ever liveth." Iliis short an- 
wer confounded his opponent, and fixed the attention 
if the people ; while, as he says,- he " went on to pro- 
laim ONE God, onb'Saviour, dkz way, one faith, 
nd ONE CAST, without and besides which all the in* 
cntions of man were nothing." — Another time, when 
e was warning them of their sin and danger, a brah-' 
tian full of subtilty, interrupted him by asking ** Who 
lade good and evil r" Hereby insinuating that man 
y^as not accountable for the evil which he committed. 
' 1 know your question of old (said Mr. Thomas ;) I 
:now your meaning too. If a man revile his father 
»r Kio mother, What a wretcTi is he !' If lie revile his 
Joroo,* you reckon him worse : but what is this, 
turning to the people ;. in comparison of the words olF 
his Brahman, who reviles God ! God is a holy being, 
nd all his works are holy. He made men and devils 
loly^ but they have made themselves vile. He who 
mputes their sin to God is a wretch who reproaches 
lis Maker. These men, with all their sin- extenuating 
otions, teach that it is a great evil to murder a Brah- 
(lan ; yet the murder of many Brahmans doesnot 
ome up to this : for if I murder a Brahman, I only 
ill his body ; but if I blaspheme and reproach my 
Aaker, casting all blame in his face, and teach others 

* His teacher. 



lOQi., Loc ej^ea ot au4ne peopie wej^e msiani 
aa hiin^ woadering-what be^ beiii(:an E^ropea] 
to do. After beckoning for silence, he thus beg 
has eyes... (pausing, and pointing with his fingc 
eyes of the .^age : then turning his face by 
appeal) t$> the people) but it cannot see ! It ha 
but it cannot ht;ar ! It has a nose., .but it canno 
It has hands, ubut it cannot handle ! It has a : 
but it cannot dpekk ; neither is there any bfieatl 
An old' man in the company, provoked by th< 

CTtde&t fcK itfaa^ ful c lc c^ ^ it has iccr j but U rAj 

mnray I'' At this, a universal shout was heard ; t 
. of thc^^ests andBrahmans were covered witl 
aocf the ^worship for th;it time was given up. 

His imagination Ipieing in itself lively,- andn 
caxised by conversing with a people; who deal 
in similijtudes, it became natural to him to th 
$pea1^ on divine subjects after their manner, an 
ther ' instruction from the common concerns 
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low, an unworthy object for me to lavish my wisdom 
upon — But if he be still more inferior, as my child, it 
is still more provoking — If he be still lower, as a ser- 
vant, . still the provocation increases — If he be one 
whom I have saved from the gallows, by bringing him 
into my service, and have bought, and paid dearly for 
his escape ; and though he knows my will, and I re- 
peat it to him, yet he will not regard my opinion, but 
his own, and persist in it; then is the provocation 
great indeed — ^If he do me misAief, it is worse than all. 
If he whom I brought to honour brings my name into 
contempt, and causes people to despise me, his best friend, 
what must now be my feelings ? Yet if human patience 
could hold out so long, it is all nothing in comparison 
of the forbearance of Christ towards us !" 

He had. a way of speaking and writing to persons in 
a genteel line of life that would come at their conscien- 
ces, and generally without giving them offence. Sit* 
ting in a gentleman's house in Calcutta, a Captain of 
an Indiaman came in, and began to curse and swear 
most bitterly. Mr. Thomas, turning himself to the 
gentleman of the liouse, related an anecdote of a per- 
son greatly addicted to swearing, but who, on going 
into a sober family, entirely left it off. " Now, (sajid 
Mr. T.) he did thia.rfor his own sake only, and /rom 
the fear of man : how much more easy woi^ it be to 
refrain from such a practice, if we feared A^^od . The 
Captain swore no more while in *is company ; and 
meeting with him the next d^y by himself, he intro- 
duced the subject, confc»<^d that he was the mdst 
wicked of all men, that he had had a better education, 
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case is had indeed ! You had better confess yc 
God, air, rather than to man : this he has 
you to do ; and this is the way to forsake it 
find rniTCV." 

Ills two very impressive letters to his i 
England, will not soon be forgotten. Sec / 
Vol. I. pp. 457—463. They will give the chri: 
der a better idea of the spirit of the writer 
thing we can say ; and if, after perusing the 
not induced to search for his other letters, ; 
else can be found of him in the Periodical . 
we are mistaken. See the index to Vol. I, i 
words ThomaSy and Letters — ^Also Vol. II 
157—165. 

He was a man to whom no one that knew h 
feel indifferent. He must be either liked or 
In most cases his social and affectionate car 
cited attachment; and even where he has ; 
fence to his friends, a single interview woi 
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" Truth obliges us to add, his faults were considera^^ 

•ble. He was of an irritable temper, wanting in ceco- 

Bomy, and more ardent to form great and generous 

plans than patient to execute them. These things 

have occasioned many painful feelings, and several 

strong expostulations from his best friends* But when 

we consider the affliction that overtook him in Dec* 

1800, by which he was for some weeks in a state of 

complete mental derangement, we feel disposed to pity 

rather that censure him; as little or no doubt remains 

with us that his unevenness of mind and temper, with 

other irregularities, proceeded from a tendency in his 

constitution to that which at length came upon him. 

We shall conclude with a brief account of his death 
\sf Mr. Powell^ and Mr. Ward* The former thus 
unites-— ^^ You have been accustomed of late to receive 
|[loomy tidings from India ; that the plains of Uindos- 
tan have been the graves of the Missionaries. Soon 
after one messenger had announced the death of Mr. 
Grants another claimed the attention of your listening 
car, and declared the departure of Mr. Fountain. A 
third followed his steps, and repeated the mournful 
tale, that Mr. Brunsdon was taken away ; and now 
I have to tell you Mr. Thohias has put off his arr 
mour and quitted the field of action ! In October 
1799, we exulted that the missionary cause was so 
well supported, and strengthened ; that there were se- 
veh brethren engaged in this glorious undertaking. 
Little did we suppose that the period was so near when 
their number would be reduced to three* 
^ Tou know enough of Mr. Thomas, to feel his loss, 
and shed a tear over his metEi0Ty% Nteiwfv^ ^«fc^ "^o^ 



those sublime pleasures he so soon expected t< 
^' He was acqu^nted v^ ith his own constitut 
in early life thought that he should not reach 
the middle age. Ybr the last two years hi 
was visibly on the decline. Severe shocks of 
had impaired his frame. 

" On Aug. 10th, two mon'Jis before his dec 
wrote as follows in his diary. — " Very much 
" this evening with a palpitation of heart, as 1 
" polypus, or some evil, was forming there, w 

» 

" soon put an end to his mortal life. A great 
^^ and pain about the region of my heart, 1 
" more or less felt for several weeks ; but to 
" is distressing." About a fortnight after he sp 
of his complaint — " My heart is not so mud 
*^ this day or two : but the least extra motion 
^' fluttering palpitation and distress, which is i 
" like sensation I cannot describe." In Septe 
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fever, which yielded to no medicine, or treatment, and 
oever left hi;n till it effected his dissolution. Mr. Gar" 
diner, the Company's Surgeon at this station, gavid», 
him all the assistance in his power* 

** During his visit to Saddamah'!, it appears by his 
dairy, that his mind was happily exercised in the 
things of God. Thus he writes : " Sept. 6, 1801. 
" This day let it be recorded, and remembered, oh my 
"soul; that THE HIGH AND LOFTY ONE that inhabit- 
" eth eternity, hath looked upon thee, and revived the 
" spirit of the contrite. I was brought low, ver)^ low. 
** I sought him, and found him not : yet it was but a 
"little,. and 1 found him whom my soul lovelh. I 
**have been meditating on the power, willingness, 
" tiiith, and love of Christ as a Saviour ; and have se- 
"lected several precious testimonies of each. And 
" oh, his word has been sweet to me ? Blessed be God* 
" for hope ? Blessed be the Son oT God, who hath not 
^ left me comfortless ? Blessed be the Spirit of God, 
" who hath not utterly forsaken me, but takes of the 
^' things of Christ still, and shows them to me ? Oh 
" THOU who art able to keep me from falling, keep my 
•* Soul near ; do not depart, let me be filled, and revive^ 
** and bring forth fruit, instead of being cut down ! 
** Thou hast begun to compass me about with songs 
** of deliverance : this is the first day I could sing for 
•* many day S/ past. Wait en the Lord, my soul .... 
«*Wait!"' 

" He continued writing the state of his mind in his 
diary till Sept. 29th. That morning he wrote as fol- 
lows, which are the last words that he ever wrote«. 



•• maketh a man free, so error brings him a 
** bondage. We are as prone to errbr as we ai 
•' we slide into it, and know it not, till darkr 
" doubt, and confusion surround us ; and 'tis ' 
" know it then ! How necessary is our Lor 
*' sel ; Taie heed of the leaven .'" 

" About this period, the world, and all i 
things were receding from his sight. It wa 
to all, and to himself, that he was fast glid 
the streana of time into eteruitj^ ^b coiil^ 
4nore. 

" Towards the close of his sickness his p 
exceeding great. He had periodical return 
fits, then a raging fever, then violent vomit 
afterwards a dreadful oppression in the stoma 
threatened speedy suifocation ; so that it g 
the most painful sensations to his friends al 
A day or two before his death he- repeated 
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lyvciti as on his repeating it. ' Verily all his hopes did 
:entre in Christ. lip knew no rock^ \un rhr rock of 
iges. When uniible to read, his iiiiiHt being welL 
storec] with scripture, he would t'n queiitiy repeat pas- 
sages appropriate to his condition. Once, when in ex- 
treme pain, he cried out, O death ! whi.re is thy 
8TING ? On the 1 Jth of October he breathed his last ; 
and was buried by the side of Mr. Foiintain. 

" No more shall we see him standing in a circle of 
Hindoos, exhorting them to repent and believe the gos- 
pel. He panted and prayed for their salvation : but 
their stupidity grieved his heart. Much of his time 
was spent in preaching to them. No labourer could 
be more fatigued with the toil of _the day, than he has 
been with addressing them on the great concerns of 
tKdr souls, from morning to evening. He generally 
enjoyed Sui assured persuasion of his interest in Christ ; 
and this remained with him to the last. No man could 
be farther from depending upon his own righteousness 
dian he : he would often lament his vi^eness before 
God, and exclaim, " None but Christ ! None but 
Christ !'' 

MR. ward's journal. 

*' Brother Thomas is dead ! Fie caught cohl in his 
journey from Saddamah'l to Dinagepore, and at night 
was attacked with the fever, which though it abated 
for a few days, returned with great force. After Ian- 
guishing about a fortnight, he died on the 1 3th of Oc- 
tober, with a hope full of immortality. He had faults : 

♦ Hymi^ 305. 



but ncviJr slialt I forget the lime when, aftei* seeing 
Kristno's arm, he tuiked to him with such eartiestticss 
about his soul, and salvation, that Kristno wtpt hlcc a 
child. It appears that this preaching led to hi» coii^ 
version. Thus brother 'I hoinas led the way to India, 
and was the instrument of the conversion of perhtips 
the Jiiist native. Brother Carey preached a sermon 
on the occasion of his death, on Knv. 8, from John 
xxi. 19, TAis spake he, aigiiifying by what death k 
shouid glorify God,'''' 

jlccovnl of the affUction and death of Mr. Bnimdsil, n 
a letter from Mr. Ward, dated July 22, IBOl. 

WI'l'H the assistance of our dear sister B. I nW 
attempt to give you a short account of the affliction and 
death of brother Brunsdon. J wish I may be able to 
furnish all thai your anxiety may expect. 

Brother B. enjoyed a tolerable share of health, till 
the beginning of December hist, though his constitu- 
tion was not one of the strongest. Brother Thomas 
told him soon after he became actiuainted with lum, 
that if he were not careful, he would not live long in 
this country. About the 7ih of December he began » 
be very poorly of what we thought a cold, »bich it ii 
supposed was contracted by standing on the damp floor 
of the printing-office, where we were employed iii com- 
posing the Bengalee Testament, He seemed to hsve 
a great leal of bile on his stomach, and shortly had a 
bad cough, with a considerable degree of fevtr. \^e 
called in medical assistance. However he continued 
growMg worse, so that we greatly feared the eonse* 
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;nces. On the arrival of brother Thomas on Sec* 
, he ordered the warm bath, which produced a sur- 
sing alteration for the better. From this period, 
>ther B. began gradually to amend, though he la- 
ired under a slow fever* 

Duiing this affliction his mind was blessed ivith pe- 
liar enjoyments. At one time he said, ^^ To live is 
etched ; to die is glorious." On another occasion, 
said to me, ^^ I have not such exalted feelings as 
ine have had ; but I have no fear : I feel that the 
erlasting arms are laid beneath me." Sister B. read 
him several times out of the Psalms, &c. He ob*- 
r\'ed that the word of God was never so sweet to 
tn as then. He reminded sister B. of the happy end 
her brother, and said, he used to wonder at his joys 
d longings to depart; but now he wondered no 
3re : he felt something like it. • On the 1st of March, 
:er I had been preaching from, Him that cometh unto 
?, / will in no wise cast out^ he shook me by the hand 
len I entered his room, and apparently with much 
ding, said, ** Yes j I know he will not cast me out.'* 
e seemed peculiarly sensible of the interposition of 
ovidence in sending brother Thomas hither three 
ys sooner than was expected, who, by the use of the 
imi bath, apparently snatched him from the grave. 
While thus gradually mending, he sometimes com- 
lined of being afraid that he was losing that happy 
ime of mind which he possessed when more afflict- 
. As soon as he appeared better he went almost 
ily to the house of Kristno, to read the word, and 
;k a little. This he ^enjoyed very much. At that 
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liliiftlfeMeV Ki^o'$'wif(e(*w«s kd abide t& idolafrje^ 
i&id Ireenfed -aVerse t&. tHi»g0«pet r- She adquarwlflrigttl 
to.inethemher .day,, that the iheiiM ey3e9r«^1i>em|n 
H|^Ritipadbh,\#b6: c^ ybid^of'IPpj 

flodf^aie ,to .her^ w)le^ her 'nuAit-wMi hitfdene4^d|)^ ^ 
fliiiMii»ii*^^ tteutjali V^- the8e:meato8-k'be^ t/^llligt! 
uul iilie^g^ve up hettjblf to :gw Satiate ift/^i4ji||f^' 
TH^ ordularice day^ and *twa W>.lbn^- fbUowhfg» ta^ 
Aer B. vciy.much enjxi^fed., ' ' "''^.•' . •«'■ 4 , ';ij' 
'To9irarda the -end df Feliruarjr he became ^f^IN 
againf and on.'the *^^lit of Mkrch-wetil 4owtriotV* 
cvsitk, accompanied % aii^tci- B/tp eonsd^ 
physiciJm, whoM|A-e8frripri6d8.jbadhi5iai ypjtj ^ujeAdlt). 
hetj a]id'#llpse beneVbleht attesitfcfh^lMit^ 
left alaating iiense-of ciUigjEitii^-te j^ 
now Jfearned that .his prihcTpal cbtAfhibt ^Wl|i(i|(MJyi^ 
largement of the spledn,' which had been comhiganfdr 
some time. He remembered having had a pain in his 
<Bide a good while, but knew not the cause of it. As 
usual, the Doctor ordered a course of mercury, to re- j 
move this complaint- For more convenient accom- 1 
modations he reipoved to a ]\!r. R's,* who, though I 
almost a stranger to him and us, treated brother and f 
sister B. with uncommon kindness during his long iB- 1 
ness. On the 8th of March, I went down to Calcutta. .? 
On my arrival, brother B. was going in Mr. t>'s car^ 

* Mrs. R. (lied latel>\ By a p;:ovidentiaJ circumstance 
^ve became acquainted with her when at Serampore for her ^ 
health. We hope to see hef in heaven, as the fruits of the 
misgion. See Periodical Accounts, No. VIII. j[>. 1 36, &c. 
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riagc to Mr. R's. He was cxqeedingl}' itcluccd ; and 
1 was greatly alarmed and shocked to see him. From 
the 14th to the end of the month almost, he appeared 
to be getting worse imd worse* Some shivering fits 
gn the 28th occasioned very painful apprehensions to 
brother Marshman, and others w|io were with him. 
However, all through the next month he appeared to 
be recovering : and about the end of the mojith he and 
sister 15. returned home, as the time of her lyiqg-in 
drew nigh. He continued to take mercury now and 
then, though his mouth was much salivated. During 
this time he supposed that he caught cold, as his tinoat 
became sore, and he felt himself evidently worse. 
Sister B. having been delivered about the IGth of 
June, he again returned to Mr. Jl's. The morning 
after his arrival, he went to the physician, who assur- 
' e4 bim that his complaint was no better than when he 
left Calcutta* Soon after this he discovered that his 
tbroat was ulcerated, and it became difficult for him 
to swallow his food. Getting still worse, at length he 
■ was scarcely able to swallow any kind of liquid, as 
what he drank returned through his nose, unless pre- 
vented by the pressure of his fingeJrs. On ^he 26th 
of June, brother Carey bixDught us word from Cal- 
cutta, that he thought brother B. was in very great 
danger. As much of this news as was thought safe, 
was mentioned to sister B. ; and she resolved to go 
down to see him, thoagh hardly recovered from child- 
bed. On the morning of the 30th of June, I went 
down to see him. As soon as I approached his bed- 
side, he fell on his face, and wep.t for some time. In 



^ ctwn^ of ttie day I tuggeHed to bim the prop^^ 
qf composing JdB miodMlaadhM p9uiU»j and a^t^ 
Kna hov it was with l^'^ I'iidarmed hiai that |i| 
(pae appeared dflngmoua, dnd tlua 1 had .many CNa 
^bpnt^im. He aske^ why I I remiiided bim of w 
WQdcpcsa, and of the xianger -of ^ ferer retumlm^ 
'Bxs (^Ajpkine^of'die ooo&ued state (J 1^ mind, t|il 
at his haying, lived too much withet^ pr^er, &a. Jp 
intimated ' diat the^ fouadadoB of hope resiained lIP . 
same, whatcTer his. ix>dily incajract^'inight be. { 
Vfijcedjum whether lus views were not someiimefl m- 
rected to iQu. Bscrifice of Christy Sec. f He answered 
that be lA^ pot Widioutsudi thoughts; but his mind 
was Tery dead. 'Urn deadneas, however, ought per- 
hapa to be- Utributed tiy his bodily weakness, rather 
than to.uiy thing else. He was evidently delirioiu in 
a degree, even while I had this convenuition with him. 
I took his hand and laid it under my head. He seem- 
ed pleased with this famitiarity ; said he was much n^ 
vived at seeing me, and thought, if I could stay two 
or three days, he sliould be better. He talked of his 
anxiety to go up the country to Dinagepore, to itine- 
rate, andi recruit his health. His mind had been loog 
set on this juurney. His heart was quite in the mis- 
sion ; discouragements affected him more than 'any 
of us ; and he heartily rejoiced in its success. SSi 
afflictions hindered him from acquiring so much of 
the language as those who cam: out with him ; but 
lus capacity for learning it was great, and at first he 
nnnde a^nipid progress. He was often very low in 
spirits when he saw- others Overwhelmed almost wiUi 
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ic business of the mission, while he himself was laid 
side. A few days, before his becoming so muth 
^orse, he got a Mussulipaan servant to read the Ben- 
alee Testament to him; apd he explained to thfc 
lan the reasons of his coming to this country. But 
> return-^At his request I procured a pipe to convey 
quid down his throat ; and with this instrument he 
lad^ incessant- efforts to swallow. I watched with 
mazement his patience in this work ; but all was inef- 
ictual. The ulcer in his throat was inaccessible to 
ledicine, and totally prevented his taking any thing 
preserve life. Bark was injected four our five times 
-day to keep him alive. 1 continued with him tpll 
lidnight ; and after taking a* litde rest, returned to ' 
lerampore on the Wednesday morning, not expecting 
ny very sudden change for the better pr worse. 

On Thursday evening, July 2d, brothel- Marshmah 
n(J sister Grant attempted to go tlown ; but in cross- 
ag the river they were in great danger, and obliged to 
etum. The next mbrning, however, they went. Soon 
fter they were set off, we received a letter from Mr. 
I., informing us that brother Brunsdon was gone ! He 
lied be ween twelve and one o'clock on Friday morn- 
tig, July 3d, 1801, in the 24th year of his age. For 
ome hours before his death he appeared^ to suffer 
;reatly : his cries were very distressing. His last 
Qoments were tranquil, though he was quite insensi- 
)le. Indeed, such a degree of derangement existed 
luring the greater part of his last affliction, that he was 
mable to think upon or feel his situation. The day 
icfore his death lie was unwilling that sistter B. should 

Bb 2 



leave him at all ; saying, " I sImII go — T shall go." Hi 
(wlled the servants to his bed-side, and look leave o 
them ; but was much discomposed. 

As soon as we received Mr. R.'s letter, brothel 
Carey and I went down ; anil in tlie evening, hrothei 
Carey, Marshman, and myself, Mr. R., with sisters 
Bnnudon and Grant, followed the remains of our dear 
dep:irted brother to the grave. Brodier Carey wenl 
dirough the religious exercises of the inlermtni, in 
Bengalee and in English j which consisted of singing, 
exhonatioD, and prayer. A number of natives were 
present, who seemed somewhat affected with the 
word, and with the scefte. 

On Ijord's-day', July 12^ brother ('ar^ ddivereda 
funeral discourse at the mission -ho use, from some 
words which appeared to siippoit brother BrunsdoOi 
when about to enter the dark valley of the shallow of 
death ; — The Lord inoiueth them that ore his. 

May the sufferings and death of brother Brunsdodi 
like thbse of the many rs, animate others to follow 1^ 
example ; not counthig their lives dear unto thero, ao 
that they may finish their course with joy, and testify 
the gospel of the grace of God ! Our brethren, FoWk- 
tain and Brunsdon, though they labour no longer il 
the mission on earth, have left us two sons, who miy 
learn the language as natives, be assimilated to the cli- 
mate, and be the means of the conversion of thousands- 
•' Instead of thy fathers, shall be thy children." Mof 
God fulfil his promise I And may this mission, even il 
it lie sealed with the blood of martyrs, make the saint 
bksscd progress as it ^d during the short misuonai) 
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fife of brother BrUosdon ! Then all its friends will 
have reason for ever to bless our Saviotir for its estab- 
lishment.* Vf. W, 



Memoirs of Mr. Johk Brss, late one of the missionaries 
of Serampore, who died on his way from India to AiQeriea. 

" Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. i 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves." , 

Milton. 

Mr. John Biss was born in the town of Uffculm in the 
county of Devon in England, on the 10th of January 1776. 
Id his early life he had frequent convictions of the depra- 
vity of his heart, and of the guilt he had incurred while 
yet a child. With opening years, and amid the follies of 
youth they wore off. No permanent religious impressions 
appear to have been felt, until he attained the age of nine- 
teen. Trhe following narration of his exercises relative to 
his becoming a missionary is taken, in substance, from a 

• In a litlTe more than twelve months, God so blessed the 
mission, that 2,000 new-te%taments were printed ; thousands 
of small evangelical tracts were distributed ; the chain of the 
cast was broken ; the church, from four was increased to 
sixteen members, fivp of whom were natives ; beudes a 
nuinbers of other veiy &vourablib circumstances. 



miwjuscriptofBisowni it is without date? but was prolwbi/ 
Written ftl*out the close of iTSa, op the commencemciit of 
the ytifx ensuing. It ajipeafB to be a copy oFthc detail y' 
At experience, written, to be presented to the mission 
society. 

" Nearly two years ago, I was united to a church of 
Ii;su9CiiL-ist, in Plynioutli Dock, under the carp of the 
Rev. Mr- Birt. As often as my sitiiaiion would admili 
being then in the iiiilkia, I valued it as my duty and high 
privilege to meet with the church in their puWic and pri- 
vate assemblies, L\nd often found it good to be there. A'. 
a pnblic prayer meeting, established the first MoniJay iii 
. every month, for soliciting tlic outpourin;': of the Spirit of 
God upon his churches- and for the spread of his glorious 
gospel in our own and in foreign realms, and thai he woiilii 
bless his servants, who at (he peiil of their lives, had ^onc 
to erect the standard of the cross among bewildered hes- 
then, I be!;an to feel stiioiis desires rise and increase in my 
heart, to become a missionary to India. Sometimes I Ms 
oppressed with the apprehension, that my thoughts'on this 
Buhjectwere foolish and vain. I then would entreat the 
Lord to search me and try me ; to assist me to disi;u*tr 
whether my motives were false and sellish, sr whether di- ' 
rected by the glory of his saci-ed name. If Ihty were , 
wrong, I entreated him to cut off evtry such desire. J | 
ujso made it a suhiijct of continual prayer to God, thatif i 
my exercises of spirit were consistent with his SBritJ 
will, he would Increase them ; stimidating me by Iii* ■ 
grace to activity in his vineyard, and opening before me, 
who am less than the least of his creatures, an effectual 
door. 

" About fourteen months ago, as I was one night on 
sentry, I believe in tLtf hours from ten to tweWeiiii a place 
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mely solitary, walking on my post, to and fro, while 
:ting on the goodness and mercy of God towards mej 
lard heart was melted down into contintion and sorrow 
n. O blessed, blessed moment t While I was mu^ 
the fire of love to God kindled in my breast, and the 
le of the Lord shone round my head. For a few 
lents, I was almost lost in admiration^ I scarcely knew 
her I was in the body or out of the body.^ I believe 
[ my Saviour^s presence with liie. 
During the two hours ! felt myself in such a frame 
I could give myself up in the hands of~the Lord, 
le his love was shed abroad in my heart, I said ' if 

hast any message for any place, send me/ I thought 
aid go any wherej or suffer any thing for Christ, see- 
le had d<Hie such great things for me. My mind was 
cularly anxious about going to India, to join the dear 
iren, in publishing the glad tidings of salvation through 
ucified Saviour to the' poor Hindoos. On readingi 

after, that the Lord had taken several of his mis* 
.ry servants, who had gone Ihither, to himself, my 
: was filled with sorrow. Reflection, nevertheless, 
hi me that the Lord is righteous in all hib ways and 

in all his works. While pondering on these myste- 
i providences, O thought I, what would I give were I 

capable of filling up one of their places ; what would 
e 1 did I say ; I would, could I command them, relin* 
1 ten thousand worlds, and count them but dung and 
s for the inestimable privilege. O my dearest Jesus I 

to see thy kingdom come and thy will be done, on 
1 as it is in heaven ; I long to see the empii*e of Satan 
un and that of Jesus in power and glory. O how I long 

* To tell to dying sinners round. 
What a dear Saviour I have &\uv4^ . 



Are you lame f be can make you leap as a nan. 
erernecesuties you'deplore, be can remove then 
supply all your need according to bis riches in g 
■ " Thus to rccommeni! Christ in his lovely chi 
sinners of every description, is my heart's desire 
thinks I could leave father and mother, brcthrei 
ters, wife and children, and all that is dear lo my i 
could I hope to be an instrument lot' the cunve 
■ingle soul. Since I ha\-e enjoyed an acqu^ntj 
brother Marsdon, we have freely and often comi 
our feelings to each other. His heart is the coi 
of my own. We have repeatedly prayed togeth 
vine instruction. Lord, pt thou our teacher I w 
ficient for these things 1" 

Pleased with these indications of a heart deepi; 
for the salvation of the heathen, the Mission Socli 
raged Mr. Bias. He was placed for some time 
tuition of Dr. Ryland of Bristol^ and in the sprinj 
together with Mrs. Bias, and three other mission 
their wives, arrived at New-York ; fixim which | 
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indisposed, it i»B8 hoped was not in real danger. During 
her absence, his ^iffliction, which proved to be an indura- 
tion of the liver, increasing, he wrote an affectipnate farer 
well letter to his wife, which in the next /number of this 
work, we shall endeavour to introducer With all pos- 
liWe rapidity she returned. It was the decided opinion 
•f the physicians ^nd of the brethren, that for Mi*. B. -to 
continue in India, would be followed with his inevitable and 
speedy dissolution, and that a sea voyage wovW in all pro- 
bability restore him. Mr. B. felt himself quite indisposed 
lo leave Serampore, prefening a removal from thence to 
his heavenly house, to the uncertainties of a sea voyage. 
He yielded, however, to the judgment of his friends. In. 
the Bremen, captain Singleton, he sailed for Philadel- 
phia with Mrs. B. and four little children. The first fort- 
night after leaving the river his health appeared improv- 
ing, but it afterwards began again to decline, and in one 
month from the time of his departure, on the 5th day of 
February, 1807, he fell asleep in the arms Of that lovely 
Saviour, for whose sake, to " parents and friends and na- 
tive land" he hath been assisted with cheerfulness to bid 
farewell. 

Our departed friend was much struck with the myste- 
riousness of the providence which had call him to India, 
prepared him for teaching the natives, opened a door be- 
fore him apparently for the purpose, and then called him 
from service. He requested of his afflicted pawner, 
that, if, after his decease, a funeral sermon were delivered, 
•it might be from the words of our Lord to Peter, " What 
« I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hcKeaf- 
ter " His request was complied with, both at Philadelphia 
and Serampore. 



So Ais affliciton he declared he had no desire to rritim 
& England- All his anxiety was to be employed among 
the perishing, and neglected heathen. It was his hopcj 
thai if prospects of uselulness slimild be obscured ;n iDtlia, 
they would open on his view in some colder climate. At 
his end drew near his mind became perfectly calm. His 
dear wife and four precious littlf ones, lie wiis assisted U 
commend to the care of liis covenant God, whom he knew I I 
to be the husband of the widow, and the father of the &- 
Iherlcss. lie often said, " 1 am tjuite resigned — if the Lard 
has no work for me to do on earth, he can and will rsiK 
np others. 1 am willing to labour here, or to BcehioiM 
he is, as lie pleases." 

On his dying bed he was often heard repealing or sii^- 
jlkg these lines, 

Jesus lover of my soul, 
I^et me to thy bosom fly ; 
While the nearer waters roll, 
Vhile the tempest siill is high, 
Jlide me, () my Saviour, hide. 
Till the storm of hie be past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at lust. 
Other refuge huve 1 none. 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee, kc. 

He spent much of his time in prayer, and. even during 
the occasional delirium he experienced, a little l)efore bis 
decease, the things of God dwelt on his lips, and seemed 
to engage all his powers. I-Ie expired on the day above- 
mentioned, about four o'clock in the morning. Mis re- 
mains were shortly after dropped from the side of the 
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i^9^el into the deep, in hope of a jofful resuirectibn, when . 

the sea sliall give up the dead that therein are. ^ 

Since the arrival of Mrs. B. in America, the Lord has 
been pleased to take to himself one of her Iktle ones. 
Her name was. Mary. She was the oldest of the four. 
Tiie child fell a victim to the hives. Her heavenly fa** 
t^er has afTorded her amid these tribulations his gra- 
cious supports, and enabled her to ascend the rock, 
while f'eep has been calling to deep below. She had hop- 
ed, agreeably tp the recommendation of the Mission So- 
ciety, to have returned in the Pacific, a ^shifi of Jar- 
^^shish" belonging to Mr. Ralston, with several other 

^nissionarics, the past fall season. National difficulties have 
hitherto prevented. 

The saint lies dead ; beneath the waiting wave. 
Borne by the manner, he finds a graVe ; 
I'he wondering lispers, to their mother say, 
•' What makes the sailors take papa away." 

•VN ACCOUNT 6F MRS. CHAMBCRLAIm's DEATH,-* IN A 
LOITER FROM MR* MARSHMAN TO MR. SUTCLIFF. 

Strampotey Jan. 8, 1805. 

DEAR BROTHER, 

I HAYS never been called to address a Une parti- 
cularly to you since our missionary connexion has been 

. * Mrs Chamberlain was bom at Walgrave in Northamp- 
tonshire, Feb, 12 1779. She was the daughter of Mr. T. 
Smith. Her parents are both living : her father is a deason 
of the baptist church in that village^ under the care of Mr. 

Alex, Pciine. 

c c 



however, briefly mention the occasion of my bei 
sent with her in that tr)'ing hour. 

The latter end of Septemljer, sister Chan 
sent us a letter, mentioning her situation, and i 
ing that sister Grant might come up some time 
vexnben To this, after consulting sister Gr 
sent an answer, signed by all the brethren, e: 
requesting her and her husband to come do'w 
formably to the general practice of Europeans i 
seasons, that she might avail herself of all the 
ance we could give hei*; withal stating, tha 
Grant was so poorly, that she thought herself 
to come, but that she would if possible go up, 
sister Chamberlain could not come down. 1 
that she had some desire to come down to Sera: 
for she thus writes in a letter to Mrs. Marshm 
ted Nov. 1, " 1 have had many thoughts about 
down, but have now given them up. For me 1 
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hope and trust m God, and w^ his wilL He also 
says, that ' 

<^ His love in time past forbids us to thinki 
That he*ll leave us at last in trouble to sink." 

The Lord has been indeed exceeding kind and merci- 
ui to me ; he preserved me from the small-pox in 
America, although I was in the room where it was ; 
also from tlie yellow fever ; and he commanded the 
sea in my favour, and wrought deliverance for me on 
the deep. He also raised me up, last year, when I was 
brought very low; yea, nigh unto the gates of the . 
grave. Oh may I ever be made sensibly thankful for 
preserving goodness, and recovering mercy ! Dear 
sister, I know you will feel for me, and I hope you 
pray for me, that 1 may be again restored, and have 
the pleasure to see a living child grow up in the fear 
of the Lord*" — Ah, thou dear departed sister ! I can- 
not refuse the tribute of a tear to thy precious memory^ 
while I am transcribing this short memorial of thy ' 
faith, hope, and gratitude* Though thou art removed, 
may thy dear infant grow up to imitate thy pious exam- 
ple ! My dear brother SutclifF will forgive this. None 
of all our bereavements has cost me so many tears as 
this last stroke. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN TO MR. MORRIS. 
(On the death of Mrs. Chamberlain.) 

Cutwa^ Oct. 23, 1806. 
After my first bereavement it pleased Cod to pro- 
vide me another help-meet in our dear sister Grant, 



who hecame A blessing (o me nndihoK lAouW 
Ilcr inlcrcourse with tlie native females wna Vt 
helpful to the work oi the mission, while her condi 
in the fninily coniribuud in no small degree to 
peace and welfare. But a m>sieriou3 and affteii 
providence has again bereaved me, and I am left, 
possible, more deatimte than before ! If I should i 
tempt to relate a few paiticulurs of this affectr 
event, j ou w ill excuse me if I am brief ; for 1 tremt 
at the task. 

Having lived togt:lher in mutual comfort about eig 
montha, my dear wife began to look forward to tl 
hour of distress. Il was proposed to her to go tlon 
to Scrampore, to meet ihe trying season, and to ili 
she felt partly inglioed ; but considering the distanc* 
the turbulent stale of the river at that time of the yea 
and her extreme timidity on the water, she feartil 
might be a iiazardous attempt, antl lor a time had con 
posed her mind to wait the event at Cutwa. At lenp 
however the faudgerow arrived from Berampore, w 
companied with an earnest request for her to retui 
with it to the minion family ; she therefore i:onClud( 
to go down. 

On the irth of September we went on board d 
budgerow, accompanied with two of cur children, an 
sailed for Sentmpore. The river was verj- roug^; 'Ji 
she did not appear so timorous as I expected. A^ 
went on till evening, wheti, alas, she was seized wi 
her sorrows. We were now so far fi-om home that 
was in vain to attempt to return, especially as tl 
stream was against us, and Serampore was still at 
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great distance.^To afford her as mtich composure as 
possible, I stopped the lyudgerow, and put the children 
on board the cooking boat. After three hours severe 
distress she was delivered of a fine boy, whom she re- 
ceived with great thankfulness : but alas, this was fol- 
lowed with dangerous symptoms. About six o'clock^ 
the next morning I perceived her countenance sudden- ^ 

ly altered* I spoke to her but no answer. She 

breathed gently a few moments ..... closed her eyes 

and fell' asleep in Jesus. 

' Oh what a night, and what a dismal day ! We were 
now between Culna and Saniipore, and had yet a long 
way to go. Foreseeing the event, I had before ordered 
the boat to go out into the stream, and make all speed ; 
and we arrived at Serampor^ in the evening. The next 
morning, the remains of my dear departed were con- 
veyed by the brethren to the mission burying-ground, 
and committed to their kindred dust ! 

Since my arrival I have heard of the death of our 
dear child William Grant. Thus am I afflicted with 
Wave upon wave, till I am ship-wrecked in die midst 
<ji the storm ! The arrows of the Almighty stick fast 
in me, and 1 am consumed with the blow of his hand. 
Yet still j "his strokes are fewer than my crimes,^ and 
lighter than my guilt." The Lord hath done it: I 
woul4 thcFcfore be dumb, and open not my mouth. 
Though he slay me, yet would 1 trust in him. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; and bles- 
j^ed be the name of the Lord ! ' J. C. 

c c 2 



i 



POFTHY. 



^7] EvangeHcal Hymn, 
J* €oniposed in the Bengal language, 17R8, by Ram ft, 
fiosuon, a Hmilrio Munshue. 
Chorus. O whii besides can recover ua, 
O who besides con recover us, 
From the everlasting darkness of 
Except the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

j Lo ! that Lord is tlie Son of God, 
The inte I mediate of a pinner's s^vation 
^k -Whosotvei- adores hira, 
l^^rWill get over his eternal ruin. 
^^^ O who besides can recover us, tic. 

3 In all this world there is none free trom sin, 
Except the Saviour of the world 
And his name is Jesus. 

O who besides can recover us, &c. 

3 That Lord was bom into the world 
To redeem sinful men : 
Whosoever has faith to adore him, 
That's the man that will get free, 

O who besides can recoTer us, &c- - 

4 With Rn4>without form, an ^olj incarnation, 
That's the Lordjff the world > 

Without faith in Him, the road to heaven 
Is inaccessible. 

O who besides cw recover us, ^c. 
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5 These words of his month, hear, O mdn^ 
For his sayings are very true ; 

*' Vyhoso is thirsty, let him come to mx, • 
" I will give him the living water." 

O who besides can. recover us, &c^ 

6 Therefore adore, O my soul, 
Having known Him substantial ; 
And besides Himself 

Thtre is no other Savioar. 

O who besides can recover us, 
O who besides can recover us. 
From the everla^»ting darkness of siQ| 
Except the Lord Jesus Christ ? 



MR. ^THOMAS TO A RELATION. 

Chandemagorcj jlug, 24, 1798. 

1 And didst Thou from eternity 
Design to save a wretch like me ? 
Without a spark of real good, 
Found welt'ring in my guilt and blood ? 

2 Who else my heart of stone could move, 
And give this heart to dread and love f 
Who did this glorious work begin, 
And lobs'd me from the love of sin ? 

3 Shall I not keep' Thee then ^n sight. 
Where'er I go by day or ni^ht ? 
Shall I not sweetly meditate 

On grace so rich, so strange, so gre^t ? 



4 And didst tliou Lord frum lOTTeign love, 
Choose me to realms of bliss above ! 

All through thy well-beloved Son 
Before creation was begun I 

5 What can "j do ? What can I say ? 
I ne'er deserved — I ca'nl repay— 
Lost in thy wond'roua lovti I fall, 
And cry, my God, my life, my all. 

6 Shall I now seek some new dtlig-ht, 

• With those who never saw thy light ( 

O never, never let it be ; 
Va cUose no pleasure bi't in Thcc. 

T/ie affectionate advice, 

1 Farewell, beloved friends, once more, farewell ! 
Tor you our hearts have felt, and still shall feel : 
Of late we've car'd, and some alteniion given, 
Now we must leave you to the care of heaven. 

2 If we should ever wickedly omit 
To aid, or offer up our strong desire, 

I^t our right hands their wanted skill forget, 
And all our hopes and joys in death expire 1 

3 Go then, dear fnends, in your Redeemer's cause. 
Go plough the briny wave, and brave the deep ; 
Mercy and truth be with you as you pass. 
Preserve your souls, your lives in safety keep. 

4 Go join those milch-lov'd names on yonder shores, 
Go share their ardent honourabls toil, 

Mingle your souls with theirs, with theirs your joy^ 
.And bear to them the blessings of your native isle. 
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5 Go teach the nations, sound the Saviour's name, 
As he was sent of God he doth you send ; 

His word of promise still remains the same 
^' Lo I am with you always to the end !" 

BT MR. WARD. 

Prayers for Missionaries^ on the' sea. 
\ <^ Smile Lord on each divine attempt 
To spread the gospel's rays, 
And build on sins demolished thijone 
The temple of thy gfrace.'* 

2 Oh, charge the waves to bear our friends 
In safety o'er the deep, 
Let the rough tempest speed their ;vcay, 
Or bid its fury sleep. 

o When they shall preach the Saviour's Word, 
Beneath the Banian's shade, 
Let the poor Hindoo feel its pow'r, 
And make his spirit glad. 

4 Oh, let the heavenly Shaster spread. 
Bid the new cast arise, 
Till Brammhans preach the gospel wori. 
And India taste its joys. 

i:omposed in Bengalee by Mr. Carey, and translated into 

English by J. Fountain. 
The Indian renouncing' Heathanism, and embracing' 

Christianity* 

I Jn serving vain idols, why thus spend my days. 
Since nought but destruction attends all my ways i 
The Lord of the world did descend from, on high, 
And was bom in our nature all siD to destroy. 
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9 Hitherto my whole soul, full of darkness has been, 
And like other people I've gone on in sin, 
With them I was drowning in misery's deep. 
And on earth I discovered no way of escape, 

3 Seeb, Doorga, and Kallec, couki give me no aid, 
No Dcbta nor Debbee, no off'rings wei-e made, 
No Brammhan, no Vogee, no deed done by mt, 
No, not all these united can set my soul free. 

4 These all are Quite iiseless^ I've found them all vai 
From the pow'r of Jssus some hope I obtEun : 
These heavens and this earth are the work of his ha 
He animatea all things ; all superintends. 

3 My sin, and my holiness, now ai'e my siinnric ! 
My passions, my wishes, my honour, niy name ) 
1 now lay all down at CHnisT Jesus' feet, 

And trust, though a sinner, I mercy shall get. 

6 Ho '. All sinful people, this good news attend. 
Salvation and Righteousness, now apprehend i 
This, this is the order he gives unto you. 
And then after death you to glory shall go. 



On thfjirst Hindoo losing- all for Christ^ sake. 

Oh Cod of matchless grace ! 

Thy pow'r and glory shine, 

Before our blushing face. 

And all appears divine. 
Our fears are dumb before thy nod ; 
We cry, Behold, the hand ef God ! 
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Let missionaries pray ; 

Let sd nts renew tneir trust ; 

The idols melt 'away : 

Let Bramtuhans cease to l>oast.* 
The mighty chainf that uiillion- bounds 
Asunder burst, bestrews the ground. 

Dear Saviour ! from above 

Regard these feeble sheep ; 

Encircle them with love, 

Their souls in safety keep i 
Let Hindoos speak thy praise aloud. 
While i^illions join th' adoring crowd ! 

BT MR. MARSHMAN. 

On Jintshing the translation of the New Testament 

in Bengalee. 

\ Hail precioojs.book divine ! 

Illumined by thy rays. 

We rise from death and sin, 

And tune a baviour*s praise : 
The shades of error, dark as night. 
Vanish before thy radiant light. 

2 We bless the God of grace, 

Who hath his word reveal'd, 

To this bewilder'd race. 

So long in darkness held : 
His love designs ^ his people pray ; 
His providence prepares the way. 

* The Brammhans have often boasted that no Hindoo 
^ould ever embrace the gospel. t The Cast 



3 Now Bliall the Hindoos learn 

The glorien of our King; 

Nor to bliiKl goroo» lui n, 

Nor idol praises sing : 

Difltising heavenly light around, 

'i'hia book their shasters shall tonfoi 

i Deign, gTBcioiis Saviour, deign, 
To smile uiion thy word ; 
l.t-t niillions now obtain 
.Salvation from the Lord: 
Nor lei its growing coTHjuests stay. 
Till rarl/i exult to own its sway J 
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